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EDWARD      III. 

HAD  the  Black  Prince  granted  an  afylum  to  A.  c.  J366. 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  in  his  diftrefs,  his  humanity  Edward  the 
•     i       L  t  r  J          J  U  BlackPruice 

might  have  been  excuied,  and  perhaps  com^  undertakes. 
mended;  but,  furely,his  engaging  to  reftore  fuch  a  thereftow- 
monfter  of  cruelty  and  injuftice  to  the  throne  from  the" 
which  he  had  been  lo  juftly  expelled,  was  an  inde^  Hjns 
lible  ftain  in  that  character  which  had  fo  long  ihone 
with  unrivalled  luftre.  Cruelty,  indeed,  was  a  vice,  of 
which  the  greateft  characters  of  that  age  cannot  be 
wholly  acquitted  j  witnefs  the  carnage,  conflagrations, 
famine,  peltilence,  and  ruin,  that  attended  boththofc 
illuftrious  Edwards  in  all  their  warlike  expeditions. 
Notwithftanding  that  blaze  of  glory  by  which  their 
memories  are  furrounded,  the  candid  and  judicious 
obferver  will  perceive,  that  they  were  not  the  friends 
and  fathers,  but  the  deftroyers  of  the  human  race. 
The  prince's  fcheme  in  favour  of  Pedro  is  not  even 
free  from  the  fuipicion  of  interefted  motives.  The 
Caftilian  monarch  gratified  him  beforehand  for  his 
afliftance,  by  conveying  to  him  the  dominions  of 
B  2    '  Bifcay, 
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A.C.  J366.  Bifcay,  Caftro  deOrdoales,  Bilboa,  and  all  the  in- 
termediate countries,  in  a  formal  treaty,  figned  and 
ratified   at  Libourne.     The  king  of  England  not 
only  approved  of  this  expedition,  but  even  contri- 
buted towards  the  expence,  by  configning  to  his 
ion  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns,  to 
be  payed  by  the  king  of  France,  as  part  of  his  fa- 
ther's ranfom.     The  prince  of  Wales  raifed  all  the 
money  he  could  borrow,  and  melted  down  his  plate 
for  the  fervice  ;  and  Pedro  fatisfied  the  Gafcon  no- 
bility with  promifes  of  large  fums  for  the  levy- 
money,  and  pay  of  their  forces.  As  they  could  not 
pretend  to  enter  Caftile  while  the  kings  of  Arragon 
and  Navarre  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  Henry  de 
Traftamere,  ambafladors  were  fent  to  tamper  with 
Charles,  who  confented  to  a  conference  with  Don 
Pedro  and  the  prince  of  Wales  at  Bayonne;  where, 
in  confideration  of  a  large  fubfidy,  and  the  ceflion  of 
Guipufcoa,  Vittoria,  Alava,  Logrogno,  Guduzen, 
Calahorra,  and  Alfaro,  he  not  only  renounced  his 
engagements  with  Henry,  but  undertook  to  afiift 
Pedro  with  a  body  of  forces,  and  grant  him  a  free 
Rymer.       paflage  through  his  dominions.     While  Don  Pe- 
dro  was  employed  in  thefe  meafures  for  recovering 
his  crown,  Henry  took  all  poflible  precautions  to 
maintain  his  acquifition.     He  was  no  fooner  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  Caftile,  than  he  beftowed 
great  larjgefTes  on  the  freebooting  companies,  to 
which  he  had  in  a  great  meafure  owed  his  fuccefs  ; 
and  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  fubjects  by  acts  of 
munificence,  from  which  he  acquired  the  epithet 
of  Liberal.     He   had   immediately  difmifled'  the 
French  forces,  but  retained  the  companies  upon 
whole  valour  he  chiefly  depended.     He  thought 
he  had  attached  them  to  his  intereft  by  his  libera- 
lity •,  but  he  found  himfelf  egregioufly  miftaken. 
They  were  lawlefs   ruffians  whom  no  obligations 
could  bind,  and  no  principle  govern.    The  greateil 

part 
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part  of  them  had  ferved  under  the  prince  of  Wales,  A-c-  J366 
and  were  in  fact  rhe  fubjects  of  his  father.  They 
knew  his  talents,  admired  his  courage,  and  dreaded 
the  thoughts  of  ferving  againft  a  leader  of  fuch 
confummate  capacity  ;  for,  in  fo  doing,  they  not 
only  ran  the  rifle  of  being  yanquifhed,  but  alfo  of 
being  executed  as  traitors.  Edward,  by  his  emif- 
faries,  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  he  had  occa- 
fion  for  their  fervice,  and  defired  they  would  meet 
him  at  Guienne  ;  and  thofe  who  received  the  inti- 
mation, forthwith  demanded  their  difmiffion  of 
Henry,  who  had  no  fufpicion  of  their  defign. 
Twelve  thoufand  immediately  began  their  march 
to  the  frontiers  of  Gafcony  ;  and  the  reft,  who 
were  difperied  in  quarters  over  the  country,  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  prince's  invitation,  than  they 
alTembled  in  order  to  follow  their  companions. 
Guefclin  being  confulted  by  Henry  on  this  emer- 
gency, advifed  him  to  follicit  the  king  of  Arragon 
to  block  up  the  paffes  of  his  country,  in  order  to 
.prevent  their  return  ;  and  he  himfelf  offered  to 
bring  a  body  of  auxiliaries  from  France.  The 
companies  being  thus  intercepted,  chofe  another 
route  ;  and,  after  having  endured  infinite  hard- 
mips,  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Foix,  which  the 
count  would  not  allow  them  to  pafs,  left  they 
jfhould  ravage  the  country.  But  this  obftruftion 
was  eafily  removed  by  the  afTurances  of  John  de 
Chandos,  who  went  thither,  and  inlifted  them  in 
the  prince's  fervice.  Then  they  were  divided 
into  feveral  bodies,  and  took  different  routes,  by 
which  they  arrived  at  Bourdeaux,  after  one  of  the 
divifions  had  fought  and  gained  a  battle  againft  a 
body  of  French  forces,  who  attacked  them  at 
Montauban  in  Quercy. 

The  prince  of  Wales  being  joined  by  thefe  free-  A- c 
booters,  and  a  reinforcement  from  England,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  John  of  Ghent,  which, 
B  3  when 
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A.  c.  1367.  when  added  to  his  other  Englifh  and  Gafcon  forces, 
compofed  a  formidable  army,  began  his  march  about 
the  latter  end  of  February  •,  and  parting  the  Py- 
renees in  three  divifions,  confifting  each  of  ten 
thoufand  horfe,  that  marched  within  a  day's  dif- 
tance  of  one  another,  arrived  in  fafety  at  Pampe- 
luna,  where  he  was  abundantly  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions  and  neceflaries   by  the  king  of  Navarre. 
From  thence  he  advanced  to  Salvaterra,  a  town  on 
the  frontiers  of  Caftile,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
fubmitted  without  refiftance.    Neverthelefs,  Pedro 
defired  they  might  be  all  put  to  the  fword,  as  a 
terror  to  other  rebels  who  adhered  to  the  ufurper : 
but  Edward  difappointed  his  brutal  revenge,  by 
reprefenting,  that  the  maflacre  of  thofe  who  fub- 
mitted would  drive  the  reft  of  his  fubjedts  to  defpair. 
From  this   place  they  proceeded  to  Vittoria,  re- 
folving  to  pafs  the  Ebro  at  the  bridge  of  Log- 
rogno,   and  take  poft   at  Navarel.     Mean  while 
Don  Henry  had  afiembled  ten  thoufand  Caftilian 
men  at  arms,  well  mounted  on  barbed  horfes ;  be- 
fides  twenty  thoufand  common  horfemen  on  genets, 
armed  cap-a-pee  •,    ten  thoufand  crofs-bows,   and 
fix  times  that  number  of  infantry.     With  thefe 
he  advanced  to  San  Miguel,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  with  four  thoufand  men 
at  arms,  which  he  had  raifed  in  Brittany,  France, 
and  Arragon,    Confiding  in  fuch  a  numerous  army 
of  well-appointed  foldiers,  Henry  neglected  the  ad- 
vice of  the  marefchal  de  Andrehan,  who  propofed 
he  mould  guard  the  paflage  of  the  Ebro,  and  ruin 
the  Englilh  by  cutting  off  their  convoys  of  provi- 
vifion.     He  had  already  fent  an  herald  to  Pampe- 
luna,  to  aflure  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  he  would 
fight  him  as  foon  as  he  entered  Caftile :  and  Ed- 
ward, having  detained  the  meflenger  until  he  had 
crofTed  the  Ebro,  retorted  his  defiance  •,  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  propofed  terms  of  accommo- 
6  dation, 
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dation,  which  Henry  rejected  with  diklain,  ad-  A<€- 
vancing  towards  Najara,  in  order  to  give  him  bat- 
tle. Edward,  on  the  third  day  of  April,  marched, 
towards  the  enemy,  in  the  following  order  :  the 
van  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Lancatter  and 
JTohn  de  Chandos  ;  the  prince  himfelf  commanded 
in  the  center  •,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by- 
James  king  of  Majorca,  attended  by  Oliver  de 
Cliflbn,  the  Captal  de  Buche,  the  lords  of  Armag- 
nac  and  Albret,  with  other  noblemen  of  Gafcony, 
The  right  wing  of  the  Spaniards  was  commanded 
by  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  and  the  marefchal  de  Ai> 
drehan,  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  men  at  arms  ; 
the  count  of  Sancelloni  was  poftedon  the  left,  with 
his  brother  Sancho ;  and  the  main  body  was  di- 
rected by  Don  Henry  in  perlbn.  Edward  having 
obferved  their  order  from  a  hill  which  lay  between 
him  and  the  enemy,  commanded  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  and  John  de  Chandos  to  diimount  their  horie- 
men,  and  attack  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  under 
Guefclin,  whom  they  accordingly  charged  with 
great  impetuofity,  at  the  head  of  the  freebooting 
companies  •,  but,  they  met  with  fuch  a  warm  re- 
ception, that  the  difpute  continued  a  long  time 
with  dubious  fuccefs.  Mean  while  the  prince  at- 
tacked on  the  right  j  and,  at  the  firft  onlet,  broke 
the  wing  commanded  by  the  count  of  Sancellgni, 
who  inftantly  fled  with  two  thoufand  lances.  The 
prince,  leaving  the  king  of  Majorca  to  finifh  the 
rout,  wheeled  about,  and  fell  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Henry,  who  diftin* 
guifhed  himfelf  by  very  extraordinary  ads  of  va- 
lour :  though  the  prince  of  Wales  penetrated  thro* 
his  battalia  three  times,  he  as  often  rallied  it  by 
the  help  of  a  body  of  referve  mounted  on  genets  > 
nor  did  he  give  ground,  until  the  duke  of  JLan^ 
cafter  and  Chandos  having  with  great  difficulty  de-» 
feated  their  right  wing,  and  taken  Du  Guefdin,  with. 
B  4  the 
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A. 0.1367.  the  marefchal  de  Andrehan,  advanced  to  join  the 
Edward  prince  of  Wales  and  the  king  of  Majorca.  Then 
defeats  Hen-  ^  Spaniards,  on  the  apprehenlion  of  being  iur- 

ryatNajara,  r  '       .          .        ff  t> 

and  re-efta-  rounded  and  cut  in  pieces,  gave  way  on  all  hands ; 
«!»ifl!hePedr0  and  Don  Henry  quitting  the  field,  retired  to  Ca- 
throne.        lahorra,   from   whence  he  efcaped  into  Arragon. 
The  victors  purfuing  the  fugitives  to  the  bridge 
of  Najara,  made  a  terrible   (laughter :  above  five 
thoufand   gentlemen  were  found  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  the  grand  prior  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jago,  with  the  great  mafter  of  Calatrava, 
and  two  thoufand  French  and  Spanifh  knights,  were 
Knjghton.    taken  prifoners :  while  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  did 
Rymer.       not  exceed  four  knights  and  fifty  common  foldiers. 
Pedro's  in-        All  the  prifoners  would  have  been  put  to  death, 
Ereftorer!  had  not  tne  Prince  of  Wales  interceded  warmly  in 
their  behalf  with  Pedro,  who  was  prevailed  upon 
to  be  reconciled  with  them,  on  their  receiving  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  and  to  publifh  a  general  amnefty 
to  all  his  fubjects.    He  then  let  out  for  Burgos,  the 
capital  of  Old  Caftile,  with  a  guard  of  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  commanded  by  SirGuichard  D' An- 
gle ;  and  was  followed  by  the  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  army.     There  they  kept  Eafter  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  i  and  Pedro  received  deputies  from  all  the 
confiderable  cities  of  Caftile,  with  tenders  of  fer- 
vice,  and  afTurances  of  loyalty.     The  prince  now 
.     reminded  Pedro  of  the  money  due  to  the  troops, 
which  he  defired  him  to  pay,  that  they  might  re- 
turn,  without  being  any  longer  a  burden  to  the 
country.      The  Caftilian    pleaded  inability  ;    but 
propofed  that  Edward  mould  ftay  with  his  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valladolid,  until  he  could 
raiie  the  money  at  Seville,  to  which  city  he  repair- 
ed, folemnly  protefting,  that  the  troops  fhould  be 
fatisfied  before  Whitfuntide.     Edward  having  re- 
fided  in  that  city  till  Midfummer,  received  nothing 
but  trifling  excufes,  which  plainly  mewed,  that  Pe- 
z  dro 
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dro  had  no  intention  to  fulfil  his  engagements-,  and  A. 0.1367 
indeed  his  ingratitude  was  a  juft  judgment  upon  the 
prince  of  Wales  for  having  undertaken  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  ruffian.  The  heats  of  Spain  becoming  ex- 
ceflive,  and  the  troops  beginning  to  ficken,  Edward 
marched  to  Agreda,  on  the  borders  of  Arragon,  and 
made  an  agreement  with  the  king  of  that  country 
for  the  pafTage  of  the  freebooting  companies ;  while 
he  himfelf,  with  the  reft  of  his  forces  took  the  route 
of  Navarre,  through  which  he  returned  to  Bour- 
deaux,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

This  feafon  of  rejoicing  was  not  of  long  duration  A.  c.  i36s 
in  Gnienne.  The  prince's  glory  was  fo  acceptable  Discontents 
to  the  Englifli  nation,  that  the  parliament  which in  c 
met  in  May  granted  a  large  fubfidy  to  the  king, 
who  explained  to  both  houfes  the  nature  of  a  treaty 
which  had  been  long  in  negotiation  with  the  king 
of  Scotland.  That  prince  offered  to  maintain  a 
perpetual  peace  with  England,  provided  Edward 
would  renounce,  for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  all  title 
to  the  fuperiority  of  his  kingdom  :  but  the  lords 
and  commons  declared,  that  they  could  not  con- 
fent  to  fuch  a  peace  without  difherifon  of  the  king 
and  his  rights,  which  they  were  bound  by  folemn 
oath  to  maintain  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 
The  king  had  fent  for  the  prince  of  Wales  from 
Guienne  •,  but  by  this  time  the  difcontents  which 
began  to  appear  in  that  country,  prevented  his  de- 
parture. His  finances  were  exhaufted  by  the  late 
expedition  •,  and  Pedro's  breach  of  faith  reduced 
him  to  great  difficulties.  Six  thoufand  of  the  free- 
booters, who  returned  to  Guienne,  lived  at  free- 
quarter,  becaufe  Edward  could  not  pay  their  ar- 
rears ;  and  the  inhabitants  complaining  of  the  in- 
juries they  daily  fuftained  from  thofe  licenfed  rob- 
bers, the  prince  ordered  them  to  quit  the  country. 
They  had  luch  perfonal  regard  for  Edward,  that 
they  obeyed  his  command;  and,  paffing  the  Loire, 

eflablifhed 
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A.  c.i368.  eftablifhed  their  head-quarters  in  Champagne :  -but, 
even  after  their  departure,  there  was  fo  much  pay' 
due  to  the  reft  of  the  troops,  that  he  could  rind 
no  other  method  of  difcharging  the  debt,  but  that 
of  raifing  a  tax  upon  chimneys  ;  which  was  ex- 
tremely difagrceable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  vio- 
lently oppofed  by  the  count  of  Armagnac,  the  lord 
of  Albret,  who  had  lately  married  Margaret,  fifter 
to  the  queen  of  France,  and  other  great  barons  of 
Gafcony,  who  loudly  declared  it  an  innovation  to 
which  they  would  not  fubmit.  They  even  retired 
to  their  caftles,  and  threatened  to  rebel  rather  than 
fubjecl:  themfelves  to  an  impofition  fo  contrary  to 
their  privileges,  which  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
bound  himfelf  by  oath  to  maintain. 

Henry  of         Henry  count  of  Traftamere,  taking  this  oppor- 
«SoverTShe  ^nitY  &  retrieve  the  crown  of  Cailile,  affembled  a 
throne  of    fmall  army,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  duke  of  An- 
caftiie.      jou  ancj  tjie  kjng  o£  ArragOn  ;  and,  entering  Old 
Caftile,  was  every  where  received  with  open  arms. 
Burgos,  Valladolid,  Leon,  and  Aftorga,  admitted 
him  without  hefitation.     He  was  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility,  with  their  vaffals  and  ad- 
herents :  and  met  with  no  oppofition,  until  he  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  which,  re- 
fufmg  him  admittance,  he  refolved  to  befiege  it  in 
form.     Pedro,  who  refided  in  Seville,  began  to 
ailemble  an  army  to  oppofe  his  competitor  ;  but 
very  few  of  his  own  fubjedts  repaired  to  his  ftandard. 
Neverthelefs,  the  kings  of  Grenada  and  Tremefm 
furnifhed  him  with  twenty  thoufand  Moors ;  and 
his  kinfrnan  Ferdinand  king  of  Portugal,  fent  a 
body  of  forces  to  his  affiftance.     He.   expected  a 
reinforcement  of  fix  thoufand   freebooters,  under 
Sir  Hugh  Calverly  j  but,  without  waiting  for  their 
arrival,   he  began  his  march  from  Seville,  at  the 
head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Toledo.     Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  who  had  by  this 
time  joined  Henry  with  two  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
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advifed  that  prince  to  abandon  the  fiege,  and  fur-  A-c-  *369- 
prife  Pedro  on  his  march.  His  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  the  fcheme  executed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
Pedro  was  routed,  and  took  refuge  in  the  cattle  of 
Monteil  •,  which  being  unprovided  for  a  fiege,  he 
attempted  to  make  his  efcape  by  night,  but  was 
taken  and  murdered  in  cool  blood,  by  the  hands  of 
his  brother  Henry.  Thus  fell,  by  the  hands  of  an 
aflaffin,  one  of  the  moft  favage  tyrants  who  had  ever 
fat  upon  any  throne  i  and  his.  crown  v/as  ufurped 
by  his  murderer,  whofe  fon  Henry  afterwards  fe- 
cured  himfelf  in  pofiefiion  of  Caftile,  by  marrying 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Ghent,  by  his  fe- 
cond  wife  Conftance,  the  elded  daughter  and  Froiflart. 
heirefs  of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Raiaaid. 

During  this  revolution  in  Caftile,  the  difcontent-  Rnpnn*  he- 
ed lords  of  Gafcony,  finding  the  prince  of  Wales 

......  •    i         r    i        ¥-•  1-1  r 

inflexible  in  the  article  or  the  rouage,  which  was  fe- 
verely  exacted,  had  recourfe  to  the  king  of  France; 
and,  repairing  to  the  court  of  Charles,  prefented 
appeals  to  the  court  of  peers  for  redrefs.  They 
afiured  him  the  prince  of  Wales  had  loft  the  hearts 
of  his  fubjecls  in  Guienne,  not  only  by  this  exor- 
bitant tax,  which  was  rigoroufly  collected,  but  alfo 
by  conferring  all  pofts  of  dignity  and  profit  upon 
Englifhmen,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives.  They 
affirmed,  that  mould  war  be  once  actually  declared, 
the  whole  dutchy  would  rife  in  favour  of  Charles. 
They  undertook  to  maintain  the  war  at  their  own 
expence ;  and  promifed  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  they  would  live  and  die  in  his  quarrel.  Tho* 
Charles  was  not  a  prince  of  a  very  martial  difpofi- 
tion,  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  recover  the 
territories  in  Guienne,  which  had  been  alienated 
from  his  crown  in  the  late  peace,  as  well  as  to  aflert 
his  fovereignty  over  the  whole  dutchy ;  yet  he  was 
•averfe  to  engage  in  a  war  which  he  forefaw  muft 
be  attended  with  great  danger  and  expence.  While 

he 
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A. a  1369.  he  thus  fluctuated  between  fear  and  ambition,  the 
Gafcon  noblemen  were  amufed  with  undetermined 
promifes  and  rich  prefents,  and  allowed'  to  fummon 
the  prince  of  Wales,  in  his  name,  before  the  court 
of  peers,  to  anfwer  their  complaints.  Edward, 
provoked  at  this  citation,  fent  a  mefTage  to  Charles, 
importing,  that  he  was  ready  to  fet  out  for  Paris,  at 
his  invitation,  with  fixty  thouland  men  in  his  re- 
tinue. The  French  king  at  laft  refolved  to  break 
with  England,  encouraged  by  the  declining  age  of 
old  Edward,  and  the  lingering  diflemper  which  at- 
tacked the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  laft  expedition, 
and  was  generally  deemed  incurable.  Charles  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  in  private  •,  and  refolving 
to  poffefs  himfelf  of  Ponthieu  before  he  mould  de- 
clare war  againft  England,  tampered  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Abbeville,  and  the  nobleffe  of  that  country, 
whom  he  gained  over  to  his  intereft.  At  the  fame 
time  he  fent  ambaffadors  into  England,  with  aflii- 
rances  of  his  pacific  difpofition,  and  certain  over- 
tures for  an  improvement  and  frem  confirmation  of 
the  laft  treaty.  Thefe  deputies  found  no  difficulty 
in  perfuading  Edward  of  their  mailer's  fincerity ; 
and,  in  their  return  to  France,  met  a  meffenger  at 
Dover,  difpatched  by  Charles  with  an  infulting  de- 
fiance to  the  king  of  England.  Not  a  little  fur- 
prifed  at  this  meflage,  he  ordered  the  lords  Piercy, 
Neville,  and  Windfor,  to  fet  out  immediately  for 
Ponthieiiv  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  defence  of 
that  province  j  but  they  had  fcarce  reached  Dover, 
when  advice  came,  that  Abbeville,  St.  Valery, 
Crotoy,  Rue,  and  Noyelles,  were  furrendered  by 

waifing.     the  inhabitants  to  the  count  of  St.  Pol  and  Hugh 

Lam-          de  Chatillon,  officers  of  the  French  king.     John 

duke  of  Berry,  brother  to  Charles,  Peter  count  of 

Alencon,  and  John  count  of  Harcourt,  who  were 

hoftages  in  England  for  the  ranibm  of  king  John, 

.  had  upon  their  parole  obtained  leave  to  pals  a  year 

among 
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among   their  friends  in  France-,  but,  when  they  A.C.  1369. 
were  appriied  of  this  rupture,  they  refuted  to  re- 
turn, and  lerved  in  the  fubiequent  war,  in  contempt 
of  all  the  principles  of  honour,  as  well  as  in  viola- 
tion of  the  oath  they  had  taken. 

The  king  of  England  underftanding,  that  HoftiHties 
Guienne  was  alfo  invaded,  Scotland  follicited  to  Jj°mtjj|tti:d 
fall  upon  the  northern  counties,  and  a  fleet  pre-  French  ;» 
paring  for  a  defcent  upon  the  fouthern  coait  of Gmenne- 
England,  affembled  a  parliament  in  June  ;  and 
after  having  explained  the  unjuftifiable  condudt  of 
Charles,  defired  the  archbimops  and  prelates  to 
confider  whether  he  might  not  reaffume  the  title 
and  arms  of  France,  religned  in  coniequence  of  a 
treaty  which  his  enemies  had  fo  fhamefully  violated. 
They  deliberated  upon  this  fubjedt,  and  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  lords  and  commons 
adopting  the  fame  opinion,  he  relumed  them  ac- 
cordingly, and  ordered  his  great  feal  to  be  altered. 
An  extraordinary  fubfidy  was  granted  upon  fkins 
and  wool,  and  every  thing  prepared  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  which  France  had  fo  unjuftly 
kindled.  The  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berry,  rein- 
forced by  the  freebooters  on  the  Loire,  whom 
Charles  had  engaged  in  his  intereft,  fell  into  Guienne 
on  different  quarters,  and  were  joined  by  all  the  no- 
bility of  the  province  ;  while  Sir  Hugh  Calverly 
returning  from  Spain,  with  fix  thoufandof  the  fame 
companies,  inlifted  in  the  iervice  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke, 
arriving  about  the  lame  time  from  England,  with 
a  reinforcement,  were  detached  into  Perigort,  where 
they  took  Bourdailles  by  ftratagern  ;  and  John  de  . 
Chandos  and  Guichar.d  d' Angle  were  fent  to  Mon- 
tauban  to  oppoie  the  progrefs  of  the  duke  of  An- 
jou. The  war  was  carried  on  in  flight  Ikirmimes 
with  various  fucceis,  and  feveral  places  furpriied 
.on  both  fides,  Among  thefe,  the  calde  of  Belle- 

Perche 
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A.  c.  1369.  Perche  in  the  Bourbonnois  was  taken  by  the  free- 
booters in  the  Englifh  fervice,  who  found  in  the 
place  the  lady  Ifabella,  mother  to  the  queen  of 
France,  and  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  She  was 
honourably  entertained  in  her  own  caltle  till  next 
year,  when  !:<er  fon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army 
inverted  the  place,  and  muil  have  reduced  it,  had 
not  the  earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  marched 
to  its  relief.  Thefe  noblemen  challenged  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  to  battle  ;  and,  he  declining  the  invi- 
tation, they  carried  off  his  mother  and  the  garrifon 
at  noon-day,  without  his  attempting  to  refcue  her 
from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  She  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Simon  de  Burley,  one  of  the 
chief  commanders  of  the  freebooters,  who  had  been 
furprifed  and  taken  in  an  engagement  between 
Mirebeau  and  Lufignan. 

On  the  fide  of  Poitou  die  French  furprifed  Cha- 
telleraut,  and  reduced  feveral  places  ;  while  John 
de  Chandos  took  the  duke  of  Anjou's  ftrong  caftle 
of  Roche -fur-yon  •,  but  this  gallant  commander 
was  afterwards  mortally  wounded  in  a  calual  ren- 
counter, at  the  bridge  of  Luffac,  to  the  infinite 
regret  of  the  Englilh,  whofe  intereft  in  thofe  parts 
fuffered  feverely  by  his  death  ;  but  the  greateft 
prejudice  they  fuftained  was  by  the  intrigues  of 
John  de  Cardeillec,  archbimop  of  Tholouie,  who 
perfuaded  the  city  of  Cahors  and  feveral  other  places 
to  revolt  from  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  put  them- 
ielves  under  the  French  king's  protection.  Mean 
ihike  of  while  John  of  Ghent  duke  oi:  Lancailer,  landing  at 
ivSSor-  Calais  with  a  body  of  forces,  marched  directly  to 
wwdy.  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  with  a  view  to  burn  the 
mips  afiembled  in  that  harbour  to  tranfport  an  army 
of  French  into  England  -,  but  the  duke's  defign 
was  defeated  by  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  who  threw 
himfelf  into  the  place  with  a  ftrong  reinforce- 
ment :  ib  that  John  defifted  from  the  enterprize  ; 

and 
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and  having  ravaged  great  part  of  Picardy,  returned  A.C.  i369, 
to  Calais.  The  king  of  England,  thinking  it  high 
time  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  with  foreign  alliances, 
concluded  a  league  with  the  dukes  of  Juliers  and 
Gueldres,  and  Charles  king  of  Navarre  -,  which  laft, 
however,  was  in  the  fequel  debauched  by  the  offers 
of  the  French  king.  Edward  likewife  treated  with 
the  towns  of  Flanders,  and  Albert  of  Bavaria,  ad- 
miniftrator  of  Hainault,  Flolland,  Zealand,  and 
FYieflandi  but  all  he  could  obtain,  was  a  promife  of 
adhering  to  a  ftrid  neutrality.  He  was,  however, 
fecure  on  the  fide  of  Scotla'nd,  where,  upon  the  death 
of  David  Bruce,  his  nephew  Robert  Steward  had 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  truce  for  fourteen 
years  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  nations. 

Charles  of  France  having  obtained  a  very  ex-  The  dukes 
traordinary  aid  from  the  three  eftates  of  his  king-  ^dAgj°r" 
dom,  refolved  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Guienne ;  enter  Gui- 
and  for  this  purpofe  ordered  two  numerous  armies  JJJfjJjjJ. 
to  be  aflembled.    In  the  mean  time  he  took  his  feat  n>m  armies. 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  he  publicly  de- 
clared Edward  of  England,  his  fon  Edward,  and 
all  his'  adherents,    rebels  to  his  fovereignty,  and 
Guienne  reunited  to  the  domain  of  France.     Bert- 
rand  du  Guefclin  concluded  a  league  offenfive  and 
defenfive  between  France  and  the  king  of  Caftile, 
who  undertook  to  maintain  a  fleet  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh  on  the  coafts  of  Guienne  and  Poitou  •,  and  after 
this  negotiation   Bertrand  was  recalled  to  ferve  in 
one  of  the  armies  under  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who 
entered  Guienne  by  Bergerac  ;  while  the  duke  of 
Berry,  who  commanded  the  other,  invaded  the  fame 
province  by  the  way  of  Limoges.     Their  intention 
was  to  reduce  the  places  that  ftill  held  out  for  the 
Engliih  government ;  then  join   and   furprife  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  Engoulefme,   where  he  ufually 
refided.   The  duke  of  Anjou  and  Du  Guefclin  fub- 
dued  the  greateft  part  of  the  Agenois  j  and  the 

duke 
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A.C.  T369.  duke  of  Berry  falling  into  the  Limoufm,  furprifed 
ieveral  caftles,  and  inverted  Limoges,  which  the 
bifhop  perfuaded  the  inhabitants  to  furrender. 

Theprinceof      Prince  Edward  being  informed  of  their  defign, 

Wales  takes  declared  they  fhould  never  find  him  cooped  up  in 

.Limoges  by  J  C  r    f 

ftoxm.  town  or  rortrefs,  and  immediately  anembled  his 
forces  at  Cognac.  The  duke  of  Lancafter  arriving 
about  the  fame  time  from  England  with  a  confider- 
able  reinforcement,  the  two  French  generals,  un- 
willing to  hazard  an  engagement,  difmifTed  their 
troops  i  and  the  one  returning  to  Tholoufe,  the 
other  retired  into  Berry.  The  Black  Prince,  in- 
cenfed  at  the  treachery  of  the  bimop  and  people  of 
Limoges,,  who  had  revolted  to  the  enemy,  fum- 
moned  them  to  expel  the  French  garrifon,  and  re- 
tiirn  to  their  duty,  otherwise  he  would  raze  their 
town  to  the  foundation,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  fword,  without  diftinction  of  age,  fex,  or  qua- 
lity. As  they  rejected  the  citation,  and  treated  his 
mefTengers  with  contempt,  he  marched  directly  to- 
wards the  place,  whither  he  was  carried  in  a  litter; 
and  for  a  whole  month  employed  his  foldiers  night 
and  day  in  undermining  the  fortifications.  The 
work  being  brought  to  perfection,  he  drew  up  his 
men  ddfigned  for  the  affault,  and  ordered  fires  to  be 
kindled  under  the  props,  which  were  no  fooner  con- 
fumed  than  above  thirty  yards  of  the  wall  fell  down, 
and  filled  the  ditch  by  which  it  was  furrounded. 
Then  the  troops,  rufhing  on  the  breach,  opened 
the  gates  to  the  prince,  who  entered  the  place 
with  a  chofen  body  of  men,  and  mafiacred  all  the 
French  garrifon,  with  about  three  thoufand  6f  the 

A.C.  i37c.  Inhabitants.  The  bilhop,  who  had  been  the  author 
of  the  revolt,  would  have  been  beheaded  as  a  traitor, 
had  not  the  duke  of  Lancafter  interceded  in  his 
.  behalf  at  that  time,  and  the  pope  afterwards  ob- 
tained his  pardon.  The  feafon  being  pretty  far 
"advanced,  the  prince  of  Wales  difmiired  his  forces,  • 

and 
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and  returned  to  Cognac  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  A.C,  1370- 
next  year,  repaired  to  England  by  the  advice  of 
Kis  phyficians,  leaving  the  command  in  Guienne  to  P-  Daniel, 
the  duke  of  Lancaften  Froiffiirt- 

About  Midfummer  Sir  Robert  Knolles  marched  sir  Robert 
from  Calais,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  KnoI1'es 

i    ^-4.  ,          .   ,  J  '  marches  to 

and  paflingby  Arras,  ravaged  Picardy  without  op-  the  neigh- 
pofition  :  though  he  was  attended  by  a  flying  army  p°aurjood  cf 
of  French,  who  had  orders  to  watch  his  motions, 
and  harrafs  him  in  his  march  without  hazarding  an 
engagement.     For  this  reafon  Knolles  was  obliged 
to  proceed  with  great  circumfpection  :  fo  that  the 
country  did  not  fuffer  much  from  his  draggling 
parties.     He  did  not  attempt  any  town  of  confe- 
quence  •,  but,  after  having  traverfed  the  Verman- 
dois,  Champagne,  and  Brie,   where  he  raifed  fome 
contributions,  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  burned  the  adjacent  villages,  in  hope  of 
provoking  the  French  to  a  battle.     Charles  had  a 
ftrong  body  of  forces  within  the  city,  and  his  nobi- 
lity were  eager  to  engage  the  Englilh  ;  but   the 
king  reprefled  their  vivacity,  and  abfolvitely  refufed 
to  hazard  a  battle,  becaufe  he  forefaw  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  would  not  undertake  the  fiege,  and  could  not 
remain    much   longer   in   their    prefent  fituation, 
without   being  diftrefled  through  want  of  provi- 
fion.     Knolles  accordingly  retired  by  the  way  of 
Montlehery ;  and  having  ravaged  Beauce  and  the 
Gatinois,  marched  into  Le  Maine,  with  defign  to 
take  up  his  winter-quarters   on  the  frontiers  of 
Brittany.     This  fcheme  was  oppofed  by  Thomas 
lord  Grandiibn,  Walter  Fitzwalter,  and  other  young 
noblemen,  who  payed  very  little  regard  to  the  com- 
mand or  directions   of  Knolles,    becaufe  he   had 
been  a  chieftain   among  the  freebooters.     Their 
contempt  of  this  leader  was  encouraged  and  aug- 
mented by  the  infmuations  of  Sir  John  Mmftre- 
worth,  whom  Knolles  had  promoted  to  a  confider- 
N°-3i.  C  able 
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A.  c.  1370.  able  command  in  the  army ;  but  having  embez- 
zled large  fums  defigned  for  the  pay  of  the  fol- 
diers,  he  endeavoured  to  ruin  his  benefactor,  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  of  efcaping  without  being 
called  to  account  for  his  fraudulent  practices.  By 
the  instigations  of  this  incendiary,  thole  young  ad- 
venturers* refufed  to  accompany  Knolles  into  Brit- 
tany, but  feparating  from  him  with  their  forces, 
eftablimed  their  quarters  in  Anjou  and  Touraine.. 
Bertrand  du  Guefclin  being  about  this  rime  created 
conftable  of  France,  and  refoiving  to  begin  his  of- 
fice with  fome  fignal  exploit,  afiembled  a  body  of 
troops,  and  advanced  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  where 
being  joined  by  the  troops  of  that  province,  com- 
manded  by  the  marefchal  de  Blainville,  he  directed 
his  march  towards  Le  Maine,  where  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  Englifh  was  quartered.  Knolles  hearing 
of  his  intention,  fent  orders  to  his  troops  to  reunite, 
in  order  to  give  the  enemy  battle ;  and  among  the 
reft,  the  lords  Grandifon,  Fitzwalter,  and  Minftre- 
worth,  haftened  towards  him,  that  they  might  have 
Part  of  his  a  mare  of  the  engagement.  Guefclin  having  re- 
army  defeat-  cejvecj  intelligence  of  their  march,  furprifed  them 

ed  near  Pont  o 

di  Vakils,  about  the  latter  end  or  November  near  Pont  de 
Yalaines,  on  the  borders  of  Le  Maine  j  and  though 
they  made  a  gallant  refiftance,  they  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  routed,  four  thoufand 
of  their  men  being  either  killed  or  taken,  and 
Grandifon  himielf  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Minilrewcrth,  who  was  fufpected  of 
having  given  intelligence  to  the  conftable,  made 
his  eicape,  and  returning  to  England,  .blamed 
Knolles  for  the  difafter  :  but  that  officer's  cha- 
racter was  afterwards  vindicated  by  Sir  Allen  Box~ 
hull,  who  had  ferved  in  this  expedition,  fo.  much  to 
the  fatisfaclion  of  his  majefty,  that  Minftreworth 
was  fummoned  before  the  king  and  council,  to 
vindicate  his  own  behaviour.  Rather  than  ftand 
7  -  owl, 
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trial,  he  fled  the  kingdom,  and  revolted  to  the  A«c* 
enemy  :  then  he  was  outlawed,  and  being  taken 
in  the  fequel,  fuffered  death  as  a  traitor.  After 
the  action  at  Pont  de  Valaines,  Knolles  provided 
for  the  defence  of  S.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte,  and  re- 
tired into  Brittany,  while  the  conftable  difmiffed 
his  forces,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  a  ftate  A.C. 
of  inactivity  ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  ?rocacj 
marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Guienne,  and  reduced  mem. 
Milhaud   in  Rouvergne,  and  Ufez  in  Auvergne, 
which  were  defended  by  Engliih  garrifons.     By 
the  reduction  of  thefe  places,  the  French,  quarters 
were  greatly  extended  :    and  indeed   the  Englifn 
intereft  decayed  apace  in  this  country,    notwith- 
ftanding  the  vigilance  of  John  duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Montpaon,  and  made 
the  garrifon  prifoners  of  war  j  then  took  by  aflault 
the  ftrong  town  and  caftle  of  Mont-contour,  in 
the  Marches  of  Poitou,  and  put  all  the  garrifon 
to  the  fword.     Thefe  were  the  only  confiderable 
actions  that  diftinguiihed  this  year  in  Guienne ; 
but  the  French  king  had  no  intention  to  confine 
his  operations  to  that  province.     He  had  medi- 
tated a  defcent  upon  England,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  that  expedition  ;  and  Edward  notify- 
ing this  defign  to  his  parliament,  which  met  in 
February  at  Weftminfter,  the  lords  and  commons 
granted  an  aid  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.     This  tax 
was  levied  at  fo  much  for  every  pariih  in  England; 
and  the  -convocations   of  Canterbury   and  York 
made  a  grant  of  the  fame  fum  for  the  public  fer- 
vice.     As  the  great  offices  of  the  ftate  had  been  Rot 
generally  engrofled  by  the  clergy,  the  lords  and 
commons  in  this  feffion  complained  of  the  practice- 
as  a  difherifon  of  their  rights,  and  defired  that  the    , 
offices  of  chancellor,  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  priyy- 
C  2  teal, 
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A.  c.  1371.  fea]?  barons,  and  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer, 
might  be  beftowed  for  the  future  on  laymen  only. 
Though  the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  grant 
this  requeft,  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter  and  Exeter 
refigned  their  polls  of  chancellor  and  treafurer-, 
and  for  the  future  ecclefiaftics  were  not  fo  gene- 
rally promoted  to  fuch  dignities. 

Edward  fent  part  of  the  fleet  prepared  to  op- 
pofe  the  French  invafion,  as  a  convoy  to  Humphrey 
de  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford  and  Southampton,  who 
went  as  ambafiador  with  the  king's  youngeft  fort 
Thomas  of  Wodeftoke,  to  conclude  an  alliance 
againft  France  with  the  duke  of  Brittany.  That 
prince,  upon  receiving  a  grant  of  Chiiac,  Melle, 
and  Civray  in  Poitou,  agreed  to  do  homage  to 
Edward,  and  put  twelve  of  his  fea-ports  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  who  mould  come  to  his 
affiftance.  This  alliance  was  afterwards  improved 
into  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive,  cemented  by 
another  grant  of  the  honour  of  Richmond  in  Eng- 
land, which  the  duke  of  Lancafler  refigned  in  his 
favour.  The  king  of  England  had  made  over- 
tures of  fuch  another  league  with  the  towns  of 
Flanders  -,  but  his  negotiations  were  defeated  by 
the  influence  of  their  count  Lewis,  a  (launch  ad- 
herent to  Charles,  who,  though  he  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  the  eftates  of  his  country  to  declare  for 
France,  found  means  to  engage  a  great  number  of 
individuals  in  his  intereft.  Among  thefe  was  John 
Peteribn,  commander  of  a  Flemifh  fleet,  which, 
having  taken  in  a  loading  of  wine  and  fait  atBayonne 
and  La  Baye,  chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  fqliadron 
The  eari  of  under  the  lord  Guy  de  Brian,  the  Englifh  admiral, 
dSt  who  conducted  the  earl  of  Hereford  to  Brittany. 
Fiemi/h  Peterfon  bearing  down  upon  him  in  an  hoflile 
nwdedby  manner,  a  {harp  aclion  enfued,  in  which  the  Flemilh 
Peterfon,  commander  was  defeated,  with  the  flaughter  of  four 
jhouland  men  j  and  he  and  his  whole  fleet  were 
3  taken 
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taken  and  conveyed  to  England.  Edward  refolved  A>c-  lw» 
to  improve  this  a6t  of  hoftility,'  fo  as  to  compel  the 
Flemings  to  declare  themfelves,  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  they  defigned  to  obferve  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  Charles.  He  fent  a  fleet  to  block 
up  their  harbours,  take  their  (hipping,  and  inter- 
rupt their  commerce ;  and  this  vigorous  Hep  foon 
obliged  them  to  tue  for  peace,  which  was  accord- 
ingly concluded  between  them,  and  the  count  ac- 
ceded to  the  treaty.  This  advantage  was  counter- 
balanced by  another  event  in  Guienne,  which  was 
attended  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  that  pro- 
vince. Pedro,  late  king  of  Caftile,  had  left  his  two 
daughters  Conftance  and  Ifabella  at  Aire  in  Gaf- 
cony,  as  pledges  for  the  money  expended  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  effecting  his  reftoration.  John 
of  Ghent  marrying  the  eldeft  of  thefe  princefles, 
aflTumed  in  her  right  the  arms  and  title  of  king  of 
Caftile  and  Leon ;  and  by  afferting  this  claim,  in- 
tailed  upon  himfelf  the  implacable  enmity  of  Henry 
of  Traftamere  the  prefent  pofleflbr  of  the  throne, 
who  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  ruin  the 
Englim  in  Guienne,  which  was  the  only  country 
that  afforded  John  a  convenient  opportunity  to  in- 
vade his  dominions. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  returning  to  England  The  earl  of 
with  his  new   confort,  the  king  appointed  John  defiSted^t'3 
Haftings  earl  of  Pembroke  to  fucceed  him  in  the  fobythe 
government  of  Guienne  •,  and  that  nobleman  em-  £^* 
barked  in  June  with  a  fmall  body  of  forces  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.     When  the  fleet  that  con-  A.c.  1731, 
veyed  him  arrived  in  the  road  of  Rochelle,  they 
were  encountered  by  the  Caftilian  navy,  confiding 
of  forty  large  carracks,  befides  veflels  of  an  inferior 
burthen,  under  the  direction  of  one  Owen,  a  native 
of  Wales,  who  had  entered  into  the  French  fer- 
vice.     Though  the  Spaniih  (hips  were  much  larger 
than  the  Englim  veflels,  and  fupplied  with  cannon, 
C  3  which 
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A.C.  137:1.  which  the  others  wanted,  the  battle  was  maintained 
all  day  with  dubious  fuccefs,  the  Englifh  being 
joined  by  John  de  Harpeden  fenefchal  of  Rochelle, 
who  embarked  with  the  lords  of  Tonnay-Boulonne, 
Surgeres,  and  Limers,  and  a  linall  party,  on  board 
6f  four  inconfiderable  veffels.  Next  day  the  en- 
gagement was  renewed  at  high-water,  and  con- 
tinued till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Spaniards.  The  cannon  made  terri- 
ble havock  among  the  Englifh  •,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  boarded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive, 
with  Sir  Guichard  d' Angle,  Sir  John  Curfon,  and 
feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinction.  The  vefTel  in 
which  the  military  cheft  was  depofited,  perimed 
with  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  ready  money  j  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  mips,  with  the  knights,  foldiers, 
and  mariners,  fell  a  prey  to  the  victors,  who  failed 

'Freiiflait.  home  with  their  booty.  This  defeat  would  in  all 
iprobability  have  been  followed  by  a  defection  of 
the  Rochellers,  had  not  the  Captal  de  Buche 
chanced  to  enter  the  town  next  day  with  fix  hun- 
dred Englifti  and  Gafcon  men  at  arms.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  difafter  diffufed  a  general  confirmation 
through  the  whole  country  of  Guienne  i  and  the. 
French  did  not  fail  to  make  advantage  of  their  ap- 
prehenfion.  The  conftable  Du  Guefclin,  entering 
Poitou  with  a  numerous  army,  took  Montmorillon 
by  ftorm,  and  Chauvigny,  LufTac,  and  Montcon- 
tour,  furrendered  without  refiftance  :  S.  Sever  in 
the  Limoufin  fuftained  feveral  attacks,  and  then 
capitulated,  when  the  Englifh  troops  were  on  their 
march  to  its  relief ;  Poitiers  opened  its  gates  to  the 
conftable,  while,  the  Englifh  taking  Niort  by  ftorm* 
.put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  Soubize  being 
invefted  by  the  lord  of  Pons,  John  de  Greilly  Cap- 
tal de  Buche,  marched  privately  in  the  night  to 
his  quarters,  and  took  him  prifoner  ;  but  was  that 
fame  night  furprifed  and  taken  in  his  turn,  together 

with 
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with  Thomas  Piercy,by  Owen,  who  had  returned  to  A-c-  1^z- 
the  coaft  of  Rochelle,  and  landing  with  a  body  of 
troops,  planted  this ambulh,  which iucceeded accord- 
ing to  his  wifh.  The  lord  of  Pons  was  reicued,  Soubize 
furrendered  to  the  victor,  and  John  de.Greilly  was  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  where  he  ended  his  days  -,  for  Charles 
could  not  debauch  him  from  the  fervice  of  England, 
and  would  not  admit  to  ranfom  one  of  the  moft  brave, 
experienced,  and  honourable,  of  all  his  enemies. 

The  Captal  being  taken,  there  was  no  perfon  left 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  Conftable  ;  and  in- 
deed all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  in  the 
French  Intereft.  S.  Jean  d'Angely,  Engoulefme, 
and  Taillebourg,  furrendered  without  rcfiftance  -, 
the  bifhop  and  people  of  Saintes  compelled  Sir 
William  Farringdon  to  give  up  the  place  -,  th« 
caftle  of  Rochelle  was  lurprifed  by  the  citizens, 
but  did  not  fubmit  to  France  until  they  had  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  feveral  extraordinary  privileges, 
and  demoliihed  the  citadel  -,  St.  Benoit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon  put 
to  the  fword  -,  Marans  and  Surgeres  made  very  lit- 
tle refiftance  ;  Fontenay  furrendered,  after  having 
ftood  feveral  aflaults  -,  and  Thouars  capitulated  for 
a  truce  till  Michaelmas,  when  the  garrifon  obligee}, 
themfelves  to  yield  up  the  place,  if  not  relieved 
before  that  time  by  the  king  of  England,  or  one 
of  his  fons  in  perfon.  Edward  being  informed  of 
this  convention,  as  well  as  of  the  diftreffed  condi- 
tion of  his  adherents  in  Poitou,  ordered  his  fon 
John  of  Lancafter  to  poftpone  his  invafion  of  Pi- 
cardy,  for  which  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
refolved  to  fuccour  Poitou  -in  perfon.  He  ordered 
.four  hundred  large  Ihips  to  be  provided  for  the 
tranfportation  of  his  army ;  and  as  he  propofed, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now  thought 
to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery,  fhould  accompany  him 
to  that  country,  he  aflembled  the  prelates,  lords, 
C  4  knights, 
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A.C.  1373.  knights,   and  commons  of   the  realm,  that   they 
might  iwear  to  maintain  the  fucceffion  of  Richard, 
fon  to  prince  Edward,  in  cafe  his  father  and  grand- 
father mould  die  in  the  expedition.    The  ceremony 
being  performed,  he  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  kingdom,    and  embarked  with   his  army  at 
Sandwich,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Auguft,  attended 
by  his  three  fons,  and  a  great  number  of  Englifa 
nobility  ;  but  being  detained  above  a  month  by 
contrary  winds,  fo  that  he  could  not  poflibly  reach 
the  coafl  of  Poitou  by  Michaelmas,  he  returned  on 
the  fixth  day  of  October  to  Winchelfey,  and  laid 
afide  the  enterprize  for  that  feafon.     His  friends 
in  Guienne  had  aflembled  a  body  of  forces  to  join 
him  at  his  landing,  and  though  difappointed  in  that 
hope,  would  have  attempted  the  relief  of  Thours ; 
but  the  officers  of  the  garrifon  declined  their  afiif- 
tance,  juftly  obferving,  that  they  were  excluded,  by 
the  articles  of  their  capitulation,  from  the  benefit  of 
being  relieved  by  any  perfon  but  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, or  one  of  his  ions  ;  and  therefore  they  fur- 
rendered  the  place  according  to  the  convention. 
While  the  king  continued  on  board,  prince  Richard 
had  fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  for  the  redrefs 
of  grievances  ;  but  in  confequence  of  Edward's  un- 
expected return,   the  meeting  of  it  was  poflponed 
till  the  third  day  of  November,  when  the  lord  Guy 
Brian  gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  refigned  the  principality  of  Guienne  into 
the  hands  of  his  father,  becaufe  the  revenue  was 
infufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  the  wars  of  that 
country,  but  even  to  fupport  the  ordinary  expence 
of  the  government.    The  lords  and  commons  were 
fo  zealous  for  their  monarch's  glory,  that,  nOtwith- 
ftanding  the  vaft  expence  of  the  late  fruitlefs  arma- 
ment, they  continued  the  fubfidy  on  wool  and  fkins 
for  two  years  longer,  and  granted  befides  a  fifteenth 
of  their  revenues  and  moveables,  a  tenth  being 

payed 
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payed  by  the  boroughs  :  but  thefe  fupplies  came  A-c-  '373- 
too  late  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge, 
which  were  very  unprofitable  acquifitions  to  Eng- 
land, becaule  they  drained  it  of  men  and  money  -, 
and  the  defence  of  them  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  upon  the  weather,  which  could  not  be  favour-  J;-^^ 
able  in  every  emergency. 

The  conftable  du  Guefclin  taking  the  field  early  A-c.  1374. 
in  the  fpring,  inverted  Sivray,  routed  a  body  of  D™Guefdin 
Englifh  and  Gafcons,  who  attempted  to  beat  up  in  Brittany. 
his  quarters,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  intirely  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Poicou  and  Saintonge.  St. 
Sauveur  in  Normandy  was  befieged  by  the  French, 
and  Becherel  in  Brittany  inverted  by  Oliver  de  Clif- 
fon,  and  other  noblemen  of  that  country,  who,  be- 
ing in  the  French  intereft,  hated  John  de  Montfort 
for  his  attachment  to  Edward.  Owen  of  Wales 
was  faid  to  be  at  lea  with  fix  thoufand  men  at  arms, 
in  order  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England ;  and  Ed- 
ward, by  this  report,  was  induced  to  equip  a  large 
fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  William 
Montacute,  earl  of  Saliibury,  being  appointed  ad- 
miral, let  fail  for  St.  Malo  in  Brittany,  where  find- 
ing feven  large  Spanifh  carracks,  he  burned  them, 
to  the  great  difiatisfaction  of  the  Bretons,  who 
fufpecling  their  duke  of  having  given  intelligence 
of  thefe  vefiels  to  his  father-in-law  the  king  of 
England,  began  to  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  The  king  of  France  made  ufe  of 
this  pretence  for  confiscating  that  province;  and 
the  conftable  Du  Guefclin,  being  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  fentence,  entered  Bretagne  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  Rennes,  Dinan,  Guingamp, 
Quimper-Corentin,  Vannes,  and  feveral  other 
places,  fubmitted  without  refiftance  ;  Nantes  ob- 
tained an  honourable  capitulation  •,  Hennebon 
and  Le  Conquet  were  taken  by  ftorm;  and  all 
Brittany,  except  Breft  and  two  other  places,  was 

fubdued 
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4,0.1374.  fabdued  before  Midfnmmer.  John  de  Montfort, 
finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  his  fubjefts,  took 
refuge  in  England,  leaving  the  management  of 
his  affairs  in  Brittany  to  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  whom 
he  appointed  his  lieutenant.  That  officer  having 
put  his  own  caftle  of  Derval  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence, retired  with  Sir  William  Neville  to  Breft, 
which  was  provided  with  all  necefiaries  for  fuftain- 
ing  a  fiege,  and  inhabited  by  people  who  were 
(launch  to  the  intereft  of  their  fovereign.  This 
place  the  conftable  inverted  with  fix  thouland  men, 
fending  Oliver  de  Clifibn  with  the  reft  of  his  army 
to  befiege  Roche-fur  yon,  on  the  borders  of  Poitou. 
The  garrifon,  after  having  flood  fome  afiaults, 
agreed  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved  in  thirty  days. 
Then  Cliffon  undertook  the  fiege  of  Derval,  and 
was  joined  by  the  conftable  himielf,  who  had  con- 
verted the  fiege  of  Breft  into  a  blockade  :  Derval 
being  hard  prefled,  the  garrifon  demanded  a  capi- 
tulation, by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  fur- 
render,  if  not  relieved  in  two  months  by  the  duke 
of  Brittany,  or  fome  other  general  able  to  keep  the 
field  againft  the  French  forces  ;  and  two  knights 
and  an  efquire  were  delivered  as  hoftages  for  the 
performance  of  thefe  articles.  Knolles  feeing  no 
profpeft  of  relieving  his  caftle,  but  by  making  the 
lame  capitulation  for  Breft,  fubmitted  to  that  ex- 
pedient, and  gave  hoftages  for  furrendering  the 
place  within  forty  days,  in  full  confidence  of  being 
relieved  by  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  who  hovered  on 
the  coaft,  and  had  ktely  received  a  considerable  re- 
inforcement from  England.  He  accordingly  land- 
ed his  foldiers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lent  an 
herald  to  the  conftable  at  Nantes,  with  a  meflage 
importing,  that  he  was  come  to  relieve  Breft  ;  and 
demanding,  that  he  would  either  releafe  the  hof- 
tages, or  come  and  give  him  battle.  Du  Guefclin 
told  him,  he  was  ready  to  fight  if  he  would  advance 

to 
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Co  Nantes  where  the  treaty  was  concluded  ;  and  A- c-  *374. 
the  earl  fignified  that  he  would  meet  him  at  Nantes, 
provided  he  would  furnim  his  troops  with  horfes 
for  the  march.  This  propofal  being  rejected,  the 
earl  continued  in  his  camp  until  the  term  of  the 
capitulation  was  expired,  and  then  entered  Breft, 
which  he  fupplied  with  a  reinforcement,  provifions, 
and  necefTaries  -,  in  confequence  of  which  Du 
Guefclin  fent  the  hoftages  to  prifon.  Sir  Robert 
Knolles  repairing  to  his  caftle  of  Derval,  gave  the 
French  to  underftand,  that  the  place  being  his 
own  inheritance,  could  not  be  given  up  without 
his  leave  -,  and  therefore  he  rejected  the  capitula- 
tion, which  had  been  made  without  his  authority. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  two  months  the  duke  of 
Anjou  demanded  the  place,  threatening  to  behead 
the  hoftages  in  cafe  of  refufal.  Knolles  vowed  re- 
taliation upon  the  French  prifoners  that  were  in 
his  hands  ;  and  the  duke  putting  his  threats  in 
execution,  the  other  caufed  three  French  knights 
and  an  efquire  to  be  beheaded  in  fight  of  the 
befiegers,  who  forthwith  abandoned  the  enter- 
prize.  By  this  time  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the 
conftable  were  fummoned  to  Paris,  in  order  to  op- 
pofe  the  progreis  of  the  duke  of  J^ancafter,  who 
began  his  march  from  Calais  in  the  month  of  July,  Expedition* 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  ;  and  in  Picar<ty 
having  ravaged  the  open  country  of  Artois  and 
Picardy,  without  making  any  attempt  upon  the 
fortified  places,  which  were  well  provided  with 
garrifons  and  provifions,  pafifed  through  Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy,  Beaujolois,  Forez,  and  Au- 
Vergne,  into  the  province  of  Guienne,  having 
been  all  the  way  attended  by  a  body  of  French 
troops,  which  had  orders  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. In  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  this  ex- 
pedition and  the  enfuing  campaign,  a  parliament 
was  convoked  at  Weftminfter  in  the  month  of 

November, 
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A.  c.  1374.  November,  when  the  lords  and  commons,  after 
having  conferred  together,  granted  two  fifteenths 
for  counties,  and  as  many  tenths  for  boroughs,  to 
be  levied  in  two  years,  with  an  additional  duty  on 
merchandize  ;  though  thefe  aids  were  conditional, 
R°m«ar1'  becaufe  by  this  time  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  at 

Bruges,  under  the  pope's  mediation. 
The  duke  As  the  count  de  Foix,  whofe  lands  were  a  parcel 
clifue™  °f  tne  ancient  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  had  hitherto 
cafcony.  obferved  a  Uriel;  neutrality,  without  giving  aftiftance 
to  either  party,  the  duke  of  Anjou  refolved  to  cbm- 
pel  him  to  a  declaration  ;  and  taking  the  field  im- 
mediately after  Eafter,  with  the  conftable  and  the 
majority  of  the  Gafcon  lords,  reduced  Mont  de 
Marfon,  compounded  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Sever, 
took  Lourde  by  afiault,  and  entering  Bearne,  un- 
dertook the  fiege  of  Sailles.  Here  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  count  de  Foix,  who  agreed  to  hold 
his  county  of  the  French,  provided  the  Englim 
mould  fail  to  meet  them  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Auguft,  at  Moiffac  on  the  Tarn,  to  decide  their 
pretenfions  in  battle.  After  this  agreement,  the 
duke  of  Anjou  returning  to  Perigeux,  concluded 
a  ceflation  of  arms  with  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
till  the  end  of  Auguft,  at  the  inftances  of  the 
pope's  legates  :  and  it  was  ftipulated,  That  this 
luipenfion  mould  be  prolonged  by  a  fublequent 
treaty,  to  be  managed  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember by  Lancafter  at  Calais,  and  Anjou  at 
St.  Omer.  John  of  Ghent,  confiding  in  this 
agreement,  by  which  all  ads  of  hoftility  were 
fuipended,  embarked  for  England  in  July,  with 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  Englim  noblemen 
who  had  ferved  him  in  this  expedition  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou  appearing  at  MoifTac  on  the  day 
appointed,  was  admitted  into  the  town,  where 
he  received  the  homage  of  the  count  de  Foix. 
There  he  continued  till  the  end  of  Auguft,  when 

alledging 
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alledging  the  truce  was  expired,  he  made  himfelf  A-c-n:4% 
rnafter  of  La  Reole,  and  forty  towns  and  caftles 
fubmitted  to  him  without  oppofition  ;  in  a  word, 
he,  without  ftriking  one  blow,  reduced  the  whole 
province  of  Gafcony,  except  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux, 
Mortagne,  Bergerac,  and  a  few  other  places  on  the 
Dordogne.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  having  properly 
lecured  his  conqueft,  repaired  to  St.  Omer ;  and 
the  truce  was  continued  till  the  firft  day  of  May  in 
the  following  year. 

The  conferences  for  peace  at  Bruges  were  ftill  J?hn  de , 

,    .  ,.  *  r    ,  ,  °,  ,      ,   Monttort  s 

maintained  in  preience  or  the  pope  s  legates,  tho  faccefs  in 
hitherto  they  had  little  reafon  to  believe  they  fhould  Brittany. 
be  able  to  effect  an  accommodation  :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  cattle  of  Becherel  in  Brittany, 
which  had  been  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  John 
Cornwal,  was  furrendered  to  the  French  by  capi-  A.C.  1375, 
tulation.  John  de  Montfort,  fovereign  of  that 
country,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Cambridge, 
Marche,  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Kent,  fet  fail 
from  England  in  the  beginning  of  May,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  forces,  and  landed  at  St. 
Mahe  in  Bretagne,  which  they  took  by  affault  : 
the  fame  fate  attended  St.  Pol  de  Lion  •,  but  Mor- 
laix,  Lannion,  Lantreguier,  Roche-derien,  Guin- 
gamp,  and  Roche-Bernard,  fubmkted  without  re- 
fiftance.  Then  he  inverted  St.  Brien  ;  and  Oliver 
de  Cliffon  tried  to  make  a  diverfion,  by  undertaking 
the  fiege  of  a  fort  lately  erected  by  Sir  JohnDevreux, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quimperly.  Montfort  im- 
mediately quitted  St.  Brien,  and  advanced  againft 
Cliffon  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  expedition,  that  he 
had  no  intimation  of  his  march,  until  he  was  with- 
in two  leagues  of  his  quarters  ;  fo  that  he  fcarce 
had  time  to  throw  himlelf  into  Quimperly.  The 
duke  of  Bretagne  was  extremely  incenfed  againft 
this  officer,  not  only  as  his  implacable  ajid  indefati- 
gable enemy,  but  alfo  as  author  of  all  thofe  barbarous 

counfeU 
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A.  0.1375.  counfels  which  had  produced  fo  much  bloodfhett 
and  defolation.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  the  ho- 
ftages  of  Derval  were  put  to  death.  He  had  with 
his  own  hands  affaflinated  fifteen  Englifhmen,  who, 
at  the  reduction  of  Benon>  had  retired  to  a  tower, 
and  furrendered  upon  capitulation  :  he  had  fworn, 
that  he  would  never  give  quarter  to  any  native  of 
that  kingdom  -,  and  fuch  was  the  fanguinary  difpo- 
fition  of  the  man,  that  he  was  filled  the  Butcher  of 
Brittany.  Montfort  approaching  Quimperly,  or- 
dered an  immediate  afiault  to  be  given ;  but  his  fol- 
diers  were  repulfed  by  the  valour  or  defpair  of  the 
defendants.  The  vifcomte  de  Rohan  and  the  lord 
of  Beaumanoir  commanded  the  garrifon,  and  had 
given  the  duke  fo  many  caufes  of  offence,  that  they 
had  very  little  hope  of  mercy.  Finding  it  imprac- 
ticable to  maintain  the  place  againft  the  vigour  of 
his  afTaults,  they  and  Cliflbn  offered  to  furrender, 
on  condition  of  being  admitted  to  ranfom  without 
lofs  of  life  or  limb  -,  but  he  infifted  on  their  fur- 
rendering  at  difcretion.  Then  they  fued  for  a  truce 
of  eight  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  would 
yield  them/elves  up,  if  not  relieved  in  the  interim. 
This  requeft  was  granted,  becaufe  there  was  no 
profped  of  their  being  fuccoured  ;  yet  in  that  in- 
terval, the  befiegers  received  advice  of 'the  truce 
Concluded  at  Bruges,  together  with  the  duke  of 
"Lancafter's  orders  to  defift  from  all  hoflilities. 
Montfort,  facrificing  his  revenge  to  his  honour, 
raifed  the  fiege  immediately,  and  difmifling  the 
Englifh  troops,  retired  to  Auray.  The  French  were 
not  fo  punctilious  with  refpecl:  to  the  garrifon  of  St. 
Sauveur,  which,  notwithstanding  the  fame  kind  of 
capitulation,  were  obliged  to  furrender,  tho*  they 
'  chimed  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  which  the  befiegers? 
interpreted  to  their  own  advantage.  The.  French 
court,  however,  being  afhamed  of  the  tranfaction, 
tp  pay  f9rty  t&QVfancj  franks  of  gold  for  the 
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J»lace,  or  in  default  of  that  payment,  to  deliver  it  **c- 1175. 
jnto  the  hands  of  the  legates  for  the  ufe  of  the  king 
of  England. 

The  truce  was  managed  by  the  duke  of  Lan-  Tnice  bc- 
cafter,  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  the  bifhop  of  London,.  Knee  an* 
and  the  lord  John  Cobham,  as  commifiioners  from  En^and' 
Edward :  the  deputies  of  France  were  the  dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  the  count  de  Salebruce, 
with  the  bifhops  of  Amiens  and  Bayeux.  After 
much  altercation  and  debate,  they  at  length  agreed, 
That  all  hoftilities  ihould  aeafe  from  the  twenty-fe- 
venth  day  of  June  till  the  fifteenth  of  September  c 
That  during  this  term  there  fliould  be  a  free  inter- 
courfe  between  the  two  nations  :  That  all  prifoners, 
Ihould  be  releafed :  That  no  new  forts  fhould  be 
creeled  by  either  party ;  but  that  they  fhould  ailift 
each  other  in  fuppreffing  robbeiy,  murder,  and  other 
outrages  :  That  Henry  king  of  Caftile,  and  John, 
de  Monrfort  duke  of  Brittany,  mould  be  compre- 
hended in  this  agreement :  That  hoftilities  fhould 
ceafe  in  Brittany ;  and  the  forces  of  Edward  and 
Montfort  be  removed  from  that  country,  except 
two  hundred  men  to  guard  the  places  which  the. 
duke  ftill  polfeffed :  and  laftly,  That  the  two  kings 
fhould  fend  commifiioners  to  Bruges  by  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  September,  to  fettle  the  articles  of  a 
folid  pacification.  Rymer. 

This  convention  was  deemed  difhonourable  in  Edward's 
England,  where  the  people  began  to  be  very  much  Jf  ae|ecraa"d 
put  of  humour  with  the  adminiftration.  They  faw 
the  fruits  of  the  money  they  had  wafted,  and  the 
blood  they  had  fhed,  almoft  blafted ;  they  faw  the 
$lack  Prince  haitening  to  his  grave,  the  nation  go- 
verned by  a  knavifh  miniilry,  and  the  great  Edward 
funk  into  dotage.  He  had  outlived  all  his  fpirit 
and  magnanimity,  and  become  the  contemptible 
flave  of  an  infamous  woman  called  Alice  Ferrers, 
ivho  had  been  a  domeftic  of  lys  late  virtuous  ueeti 
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A.C.  1375.  Philippa,  and  married  to  William  de  Windfor,  at 
one  time  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Edward  was  fo  in- 
fatuated by  the  perfonal  charms  of  this  new  idol, 
that  he  refigned  himfelf  wholly  to  her  direction  ; 
and,  in  order  to  gratify  her  avarice,  encouraged  cer- 
tain corrupt  practices,  which,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
intellects,  he  would  have  diidained  to  countenance. 
He  was  even  fo  weak  as  to  convey  to  this  aban- 
doned favourite  the  jewels  and  moveables  of  the 
queen  Philippa :  fhe  had  the  prefumption  to  prelide 
in  the  public  courts  of  juftice  ;  fhe  created  and  dif- 
placed  minifters  at  her  plealure  •,  fo  that  no  peribn 
of  ability  or  virtue  would  be  concerned  in  the  admi- 

Aam.ve  niftration.  The  royal  authority  grew  into  contempt ; 
the  reins  of  government  were  mamefully  flackened ; 
and  the  whole  kingdom  complained  of  mifmanage- 
ment  and  oppreflion.  Robert  king  of  Scotland 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  in  which, 
among  other  articles,  it  was  ftipulated,  That  no 
Frenchman  mould  ferve  againfl  Scotland  ;  nor  any 
Scot  enlift  with  the  enemies  of  France.  The  Scottifh 
king  accordingly  recalled  his  fubjects  from  the  army 
of  England  j  and  in  fo  doing  gave  fuch  umbrage  to 
Edward,  that  he  ifTued  orders  for  arraying  the  nor- 
thern militia  to  repel  the  invafion  which  he  feemed 
to  think  was  meditated  by  the  king  of  Scotland. 
Robert  looked  upon  this  preparation  as  a  defign  to 
invade  his  dominions,  and  arming  in  his  own  de- 
fence, a  petty  war  enfued  between  the  wardens  of 
the  Scottifh  and  Englim  Marches.  The  earls  of 
Marche  and  Murray  maflacred  the  Englim  at  a  fair 
in  Roxburgh,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a  Scot 
who  had  been  murdered  in  the  fame  place.  The 
Englim  fell  into  Scotland,  and  plundered  the  eftate 
of  Sir  John  Gordon,  who  indemnified  himfelf  by- 
entering  England,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a 
large  booty,  and  Sir  John  Lilburn,  whom  he  had 
defeated  and  taken.  Then  the  lord  Piercy  croffed 

the 
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the  border  with  feven  thoufand  men,  who  were  A-C-I375 
routed  by  a  (Iratagem  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Mufgrave 
governor  of  Berwick  was  intercepted  and  made  pri-- 
foner  by  Sir  John  Gordon,  on  his  march  to  join  the 
lord  Piercy.  Thus  the  two  nations  carried  on  a 
kind  of  fkirmifhing  war  till  the  death  of  Edward.  The  parik- 

The  people  of  England  refpe&ed  their  monarch  ™^ "re_ 
even  in  his  failings.  They  remembered  the  luftre  drdsof 
of  his  former  conduct  :  they  viewed  the  glories  of  f ""JJJJ"' 
his  reign,  and  the  vigour  of  his  government ;  and  cures  the 
bore  with  his  infirmities,  until  the  effects  of  them  veurhelT 
became  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
public  treafure  was  lavimed  without  any  advantage 
to  the  kingdom;  the  revenues  were  embezzled; 
the  government  had  borrowed  money  at  exorbitant 
interefl,  and  forced  the  king's  creditors  to  take  the 
tenth,  twentieth,  and  even  the  hundredth  penny, 
by  way  of  compofition  :  the  fubjecls  laboured  un- 
der many  other  grievances,  which  the  parliament 
now  refolved  to  redrefs.  It  had  been  fummoned  to 
meet  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  but  did  not  fit 
for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  till  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  April.  Sir  John  Knivet  the  lord  chancellor, 
having  opened  the  afTembly  with  a  fpeech,  in  which 
he  explained  the  preparations  of  France,  and  re- 
prefented  the  neceflity  of  granting  an  aid  to  defeat 
the  purpofes  of  that  indefatigable  enemy,  the  lords 
and  commons  having  conferred  together,  conti- 
nued the  fubfidy  on  wool  and  fkins  for  three  years 
longer  than  the  term  for  which  it  had  been  grant- 
ed; and  though  they  excufed  themfelves  from  raif- 
ing  a  larger  fupply  for  the  prefent,  on  account  of 
the  peftilence,  murrain,  and  deftrudion  of  grain, 
under  which  the  kingdom  had  for  fome  time  la- 
boured, they  declared  they  would  grant  another 
aid,  in  cafe  any  new  caufe  of  expence  mould  inter- 
vene. But  before  they  provided  for  the  neceffities 
of  the  government,  they  made  a  warm  remonftrance 
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*•• c  '375-  upon  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  They  complain- 
ed of  the  embezzlement  of  the  public  treafure,  and 
ufurious  contracts,  which  had  been  made  by  fome 
•of  the  king's  officers,  to  the  unfpeakable  prejudice 
of  the  revenue.  They  defired  the  king  would  aug- 
ment his  council  to  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  pre- 
lates and  nobility ;  and  that  nothing  of  moment 
fhould  be  tranfacted  without  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  four  at  leaft  of  that  number  :  provided, 
neverthelefs,  that  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  privy  - 
feal,  and  the  king's  other  officers,  might  perform 
their  functions  independent  or  thofe  counfellors. 
They  likewife  infifted  upon  the  king's  retraining 
his  minifters  and  officers  from  receiving  gifts  and 
prefents,  except  their  own  penfions  and  perquifites : 
and  they  impeached  feveral  individuals  for  having 
raifed  money  illegally,  and  committed  extortion  in 
the  exercife  of  their  offices.  Among  thefe  was 
Richard  Lyon,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  farmed 
the  king's  cuftoms :  he  was  accufed  of  ufury,  as 
well  as  of  having  fmuggled  wool  and  different  forts 
of  merchandize,  to  other  ports  than  Calais,  where 
the  ftaple  waseftablifhed.  Perhaps  they  would  not 
have  deemed  him  an  object  worthy  of  their  regard, 
had  not  they  expected  he  would  have  difcovercd  his 
abettors  and  connexion  with  fome  of  the  greateft 
noblemen  of  the  kingdom.  John  of  Ghent  himfelf 
was  fufpected  of  being  concerned  in  thefe  fraudulent 
and  oppreffive  practices  ;  and  tho'  he  efcaped  on  this 
occafion  undifcovered,  the  lord  Latimer,  who  was 
chamberlain  and  privy-counfellor  to  the  king,  was 
convicted  of  fuch  clandeftine  traffic,  and  other  in- 
ftances  of  oppreflion  and  corruption.  That  noble- 
man made  a  very  ftrong  and  diftinct  defence  ;  but 
fuch  was  the  antiminifterial  fpirit  of  the  parliament, 
that  he  was  deprived  of  his  employments,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Marfhalfea,  until  he  mould  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  thoufand  marks.  Other  offenders,  of 
4  dif- 
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different  degrees,  were  profecuted  at  the  fame  timej  A-C.  1375. 
and,  among  the  reft,  the  favourite  Alice  Ferrers, 
again  ft  whom  a  particular  ordinance  was  levelled, 
forbidding  all  women,   and  her  in  particular,  to 
foliicit   bufmefs  perfonally  in  the  king's  courts  of 
judicature ;  nay,   me  was  actually  bamihed  before  |jtmj£rl 
the  end  of  the  ieffion. 

At  this  period,  the  Englifh  loft  their  darling  Death  Of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  after  having  been  emaci- 
ated  by  a  lingering  diftemper,  died  at  the  palace  of 
Weftminfter,  in  the  forty -fixth  year  of  his  age,  to 
the  unutterable  forrow  of  his  father,  and  the  deep- 
felt  regret  of  the  whole  nation,  which  had  flattered 
itfelf  with  the  profpect  of  uninterrupted  happinefs 
under  the  reign  of  fuch  an  accomplished  fovereign. 
Inftances  of  his  gtnerofity  and  moderation  we  have 
already  recorded  -,  and  fuch  was  his  military  prowefs, 
that  all  Europe  confidered  him  as  the  moft  invin- 
cible hero  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  never 
fought  a  battle  that  he  did  not  gain ;  nor  under- 
took an  enterprife  in  which  he  did  not  fucceed.  The 
foldiers  loved  him  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  ;  and 
always  fought  under  his  banner  with  an  aflurance 
of  victory,  which  no  odds  could  leflen,  and  no 
accidents  difappoint  *.  His  affability,  politenefs, 
piety,  clemency,  and  liberal  difpontion,  have  been 
celebrated  by  different  hiftorians.  But,  after  all 
thefe  encomiums,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  tranfactions  of  his  life,  we  mall  pronounce 
his  character  rather  ftriking  than  amiable,  and  noc 
fo  much  the  object  of  love,  as  the  theme  of  admi- 
ration. The  particular  inftances  of  his  clemency 
have  not  been  handed  down  ;  unlefs  we  beftow  thac 
title  on  his  behaviour  at  Najara,  where  he  pre- 

*  John deGreilly,  Captal  <1e  Buche,  ing  to    furvJvc  his    bc'oved    mafter, 

was  fo  affedhd  with  the  tidings  of  hit  from  whofe  intereft  and  fervice  the 

death,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  refafed  court  of  France  had  tried  in  vain  to 

his  food,  and  pined  away  in  his  con-  fi-duce  him,  by  pff;r»  of  extraordinary 

at  Paris,  unable  or  unwill-  preferment. 

D  2  vented 
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c.  »376.  vented  Pedro  from  maiTacring  his  fubjecls  in  coor 
blood.  But  we  find  him  committing  terrible  de- 
vaftations,  in  his  march  from  Bourdeaux  to  the 
Loire,  through  a  clefencelefs  country.  We  fee  him 
cfpoufing  the  caufe  of  a  brutal  monfter,  who  ought 
to  have  been  hunted  down  as  the  foe  of  the  human 
kind  :  cppreflmg  the  fubjefts  of  Guienne  into  re- 
volt and  rebellion  ;  and  afterwards  putting  the  in- 
habitants of  Limoges  to  the  fword,  without  diftinc- 
tion  of  age,  fex,  or  condition.  Even  his  milirary 
talents  feem  to  have  been  confined  to  an  impetuofity 
of  perfonal  valour ;  for  he  planned  no  fcheme  that 
denoted  a  great  extent  of  capacity  or  invention, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  entangled  himfelf,  even  in  that 
expedition  which  produced  his  greateft  glory,  with 
fuch  temerity  of  indifcretion,  that  nothing  but  the 
enemy's  folly  and  precipitation  could  have  prevent- 
ed his  ruin  or  captivity  :  in  that  cafe  he  would  have 
beenjuftly  blamed  for  his  mifconducl  •,  and  Poi- 
tiers, which  proved  the  confummation  of  his  re- 
nown, would  have  turned  out  the  fcene  of  his  dif- 
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The  parliament,  which  adored  the  memory  of 
created        the  Black  Prince,  defired  they  might  have  an  op- 
wai«°f      portunity   to  pay  their  duty  to  his  fon  Richard, 
influence      as  heir  apparent  to   the  crown  -,  and,  in  an  ad- 
oftKukf  dre^3  to  tne  king,  petitioned  that  he  might  be  cre- 
ofLancaiter.  ated  prince  of  Wales,  and  have  the  honours  which 
his  father  had  enjoyed.     Mean  while  both  houfes 
attended  the  hearfe  of  that  beloved  prince  to  Can- 
terbury, where  his  obfaquies  were  folemnized  with 
great  magnificence:   and  after  the  funeral,^  Rich- 
ard was  by  patent  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke 
of  Cornwal,  and  earl  of  Cheiler.     He  was  inverted 

*  Edward  acquired  the  furname  of  fancy;  and  Richard,  born  at  Pourde- 

the  Clack  Prince,  frcm  the  mif'ery  he  aux,  who  Succeeded  his  grand'ather  on 

intai!cd  upon  the  French  nation.     He  the  tlyxne  of  England.     And  befideg 

vas  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter-  thd'c,  he  is  laid  to  have  had  a  naturaj 

•b^ry.     He  had  two  let  inmate  fons,  fon,  called  Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon, 
^  who  died  in  his  in-         Walfin^ham,  Thorn,  FroifTarr. 
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with  all  his  father's  honours  and  lands,  except  thofe  A-c-  :376- 
that  were  affigned  to  his  mother  as  her  dower ; 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  received 
the  order  of  the  garter.  This  active  parliament  pe- 
titioned that  judices  of  the  peace  might  be  named 
by  the  lords  and  knights  who  repreiented  the  coun- 
ties in  parliament ;  that  they  might  be  fworn  before 
the  king's  council ;  that  they  fhould  not  be  removed 
without  content  of  parliament  •,  and  that  they  might 
be  allowed  appointments  for  fubfiftance.  The  king, 
thinking  this  demand  encroached  upon  his  prero- 
gative, replied,  that  he  and  his  council  would  ap- 
point indices  of  the  peace,  and  take  into  confidera- 
tion  the  other  part  of  their  propofal.  The  demands 
of  the  parliament  feemed  to  increafe  in  proportion 
to  the  condefc-^nfion  of  the  miniflry  ;  and  the  oppo- 
ficion  became  ib  troublefome,  that  the  duke  of 
Lancader,  who  now  governed  the  kingdom,  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the  feflion. 
Edward  had  by  this  retired  to  Eltham  in  Kent, 
where  he  entirely  divefted  himfelf  of  the  cares  of 
government,  and  feemed  to  indulge  his  forrow  for 
the  lofs  of  his  elded  fon.  John  of  Ghent  being  A-Ci  ,377> 
declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  infmuated  himfelf 
into  the  favour  of  the  princefs  of  Wales,  who  refided 
with  her  fon  Richard  at  Kennington  in  Surry  •,  and 
he  acted  in  concert  with  Alice  Ferrers,  who  now 
regained  all  her  former  influence.  At  her  inftiga- 
tion,  the  regent  impriibned  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere, 
who  had  fpoken  with  great  freedom  againd  her  in 
the  late  parliament :  for  the  fame  reafon  the  earl  of 
Marche  was  deprived  of  his  marechal's  flalF,  which 
was  given  to  the  lord  Piercy  j  and  all  the  tempora- 
lities of  William  of  Wickham,  biihop  of  Win- 
cheder,  feized  upon  frivolous  pretences.  Then  they 
began  to  take  meafures  for  chufmg  another  parlia- 
ment, of  a  complexion  different  from  that  of  the 
iafti  and  they  fucceeded  in  their  endeavours.  It 
D  3  was 
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A,  c.  1377.  NVas  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  twenty- feventh  day 
of  January  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  conferences  for  a 
peace  were  carried  on  at  Bruges,  tho'  with  very  little 
profpec"t  of  fuccefs  :  for  the  French  king  demanded 
the  reftitution  of  Calais,  and  the  repayment  of  great 
part  of  his  father's  ranibm,  Ed  ward  not  only  re- 
fufed  thefe  demands,  but  even  infilled  upon  France's 
renouncing  all  claims  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Gui- 
enne.  The  truce,  however,  was  prolonged  to  the 
firft  day  of  April ;  and  the  court  of  England  filled 
the  nation  with  alarms  of  invafion  from  France, 
Spain,,  and  Scotland.  The  miniftry  likewife  fo- 
mented the  difcontents  of  the  people  with  refpecl:  to 
papal  ufurpations  ;  and  cherifhed  a  fpirit  of  refent- 
ment  againft  all  foreigners  without  diftindion. 
Cornea!-  The  new  parliament  granted  a  confiderable  fub- 
riew6  ariia-  ^J>  ^  ^^  of  poll  tax,  which  was  even  extended 
inent.  Riot  to  all  the  clergy,  except  the  mendicant  friars :  but, 
m  London,  as  ^  neceff]t:ies  of  tne  court  would  not  admit  x>f 
a  delay,  until  this  aid  could  be  collected,  the  mi- 
nifters  demanded  a  loan  of  four  thoufand  pounds 
from  the  city  of  London,  which  refufed  to  advance 
the  money.  This  refufal  was  refented  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  the  court,  that  Adam  Staple  was  re- 
moved from  the  mayoralty  by  a  fpecial  mandamus, 
and  Sir  Richard  Whittington  appointed  as  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  in  that  office.  The  commons  mamfefted 
their  complaifance  to  the  miniftry,  not  only  in  the 
fupplies  which  they  readily  granted,  but  alfo  in  re- 
verfing  a  great  many  uncourtly  refolutions  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  parliament.  The 
lentence  pronounced  againft  lord  Latimer  was  re- 
voked ;  Lyon  was  pardoned ;  and  Alice  Ferrers  re- 
ftored  to  all  her  former  rights,  privileges,  and  eftate, 
on  pretence  that  me  had  never  been  tried  before 
the  parliament  for  the  mifdemeanours  laid  to  her 
charge.  The  citizens  of  London  prefented  feveral 
petitions  concerning  their  trade,  and  the  choice  of  a 
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coroner;  and  thefe  being  difregarded  by  the  jduke  A- c  '377. 
of  Lancafter  and  the  miniftry,  the  city  was  filled 
with  clamours  and  difcontent.  The  enemies  of  the 
duke  induftrioufly  circulated  idle  (lories,  importing 
that  he  had  advifed  the  king  to  abolim  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  reduce  it  under  the  authority 
of  the  lord  marechal,  who,  by  his  behaviour,  feemed 
to  confirm  this  fufpicion;  for  he  ordered  a  perfon 
to  be  arrefted  and  imprifoned  in  his  own  houfe, 
though  it  flood  within  the  liberties  of  London. 
This  outrage,  added  to  their  former  refentment,  in- 
cenfed  the  populace  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fury,  that 
a  general  riot  enfued.  They  plundered  and  de- 
flroyed  the  houfe  of  the  lord  marechal,  and  would 
have  facrificed  him  to  their  revenge,  had  they  found 
him  in  his  own  habitation.  Luckily  for  him,  he 
happened  to  dine  that  day  with  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter, at  the  houfe  of  a  foreign  merchant,  in  a 
different  part  of  the  city.  Difappointed  in  this  part 
of  their  expectation,  the  multitude  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  the  regent,  which 
they  immediately  flripped  of  all  its  rich  furniture, 
after  having  murdered  a  prieft  who  ventured  to 
blame  their  proceedings.  Their  intention  was  to 
have  releafed  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere,  and  deflroy  the 
duke  of  Lancafter ;  but,  finding  neither,  they  hung 
up  the  arms  of  John  reverfed,  as  belonging  to  a 
traitor  j  and  would  have  committed  much  more 
terrible  outrages,  had  not  they  been  pacified  by  the 
bifhop  of  London,  whofe  perfon  they  revered.  The 
duke  and  the  marechal  haftened  to  Kennington,  to 
advife  with  the  princefs  of  Wales ;  who,  being  very 
popular  in  the  city,  fent  thither  four  knights  of  her 
domeftics  to  expoftulate  with  the  rioters,  and  repre- 
fent  the  iniquity  and  ill  confequences  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  forthwith  defifted,  in  obedience  to 
her  commands  ;  but  defired  the  knights  to  tell  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  they  expeded  the  bifhop  of 
D  4  Win- 
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A.  c.  1377.  Winchefter  and  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mere  fliould  be  tried 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  Then  the 
magiflracy  fent  a  deputation  to  affure  his  majefty, 
that  they  had  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  pre- 
vent this  difturbance.  The  king  received  them  gra- 
cioufly,  and  admitted  of  their  excufe  -,  but  the  duke 
was  fo  incenfed  at  the  prefumption  of  the  populace, 
and  the  injury  he  had  fufiained  in  his  effects,  that 
he  not  only  exacted  a  fubmifiion  from  the  chief  ci- 
tizens, but  alfo  deprived  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  their  offices,  and  filled  their  places  with  his  own 

Tyrrel. 

creatures. 


prC|k>ngation  of  the  truce  with  France  being 
king  Ed-  expired,  the  militia  of  England  received  orders  to 
be  in  readinefs  to  oppofe  an  invafion,  for  which  the 
French  were  fuppofed  to  be  making  preparations. 
They  had  actually  drawn  down  their  forces  towards 
the  fea-fide  -,  but,  inftead  of  embarking  for  Eng- 
land, they  inve-fted  the  ftrong  fort  of  Outwick,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calais,  commanded  by  Wil- 
liam Wefton,  who  furrendered  almoft  without  opr 
pofition  ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  governor  of  Calais, 
foon  retook  this  fortrefs,  and  ravaged  the  adjoining 
territories  of  France,  from  which  he  carried  off  a 
confiderable  booty.  This  was  the  laft  exploit  per- 
formed by  the  Englifli  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  who 
had  lately  removed  from  Eltham  to  Sheen  in  Surry, 
where  he  funk  into  unmanly  indolence,  and  gave 
himfelf  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  loofe  defire  in  the 
arms  of  his  favourite  concubine.  His  constitution 
had  been  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  his  youth  ;  fo 
that  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old  age  be- 
fore they  approach  in  the  common  courfe  of  nature  : 
and  now  he  was  feized  with  a  malignant  fever,  at- 
tended with  erruptions,  that  foon  put  a  period  to  his 
life.  When  his  diftemper  became  fo  violent  that 
no  hope  of  his  recovery  remained,  all  his  attend- 
ants forlbok  him,  as  a  bankrupt  no  longer  able  to 
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requite  their  fervices  -,  the  ungrateful  Alice,  waiting  A-c-  '3~8- 
until  fhe  perceived  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  was 
ib  inhuman  as  to  ftrip  him  of  his  rings  and  jewels, 
and  leave  him  without  one  domeftic  to  dole  his 
eyes,  and  do  the  lad  offices  to  his  breathlefs  coarfe. 
In  this  deplorable  condition,'  bereft  of  comfort  and 
afliftance,  the  mighty  Edward  lay  expiring,  when 
a  pried,  not  quite  ib  favage  as  the  reft  of  his  do- 
meftics,  approached  his  bed;  and,  finding  him  ftill 
breathing,  began  to  adminifter  fome  fpiritual  con- 
folation  to  his  foul.  Edward  had  not  yet  loft  all 
perception  :  what  then  muft  have  been  his  reflec- 
tion, when  he  found  himfelf  thus  abandoned  and 
forlorn  in  the  laft  moments  of  his  iife  ?  He  was 
juft  able  to  exprefs  a  deep  fenfe  of  Ibrrow  and  con-  chr.i^fc. 
trition  for  the  errors  of  his  conduct,  and  died  pro- 
nouncing  the  name  of  Jefus.  Such  was  the  piteous 
and  obfcure  exit  of  Edward  III.  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greateft  princes  that  ever  fwayed  the  fcepter 
of  England :  whether  we  refpecl  him  as  a  warrior 
or  lawgiver,  a  monarch  or  a  man.  He  pofleiled 
the  courage  and  romantic  fpirit  of  Alexander  \  the 
penetration,  the  fortitude,  the  polifhed  manners  of 
Julius ;  the  munificence,  the  liberality,  the  wifdorn 
of  Auguftus  Caeiar.  He  was  tall,  majeftic,  finely 
fhaped,  with  a  piercing  eye  and  aquiline  vifage.  He 
excelled  all  his  cotemporaries  in  feats  of  arms  and 
perfonal  addrefs.  He  was  courteous,  affable,  and 
eloquent  •,  of  a  free  deportment,  and  agreeable  con- 
verfation  :  and  had  the  art  of  commanding  the  af- 
fection of  his  fubjects  without  feeming  to  foilicit  po- 
pularity. Fie  was  a  conftitutional  knight-errant  •, 
and  his  example  difFufed  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  thro' 
the  whole  nation.  In  imitation  of  the  youthful  mo- 
narch who  delighted  in  tilts  and  tournaments,  every 
individual  betook  himfelf  to  the  exercife  of  arms, 
every  breaft  glowed  with  emulation,  every  hearc 
panted  with  the  thiril  of  glory  -,  and  when  he  took 

the 
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A.  c.  1378.  tne  field,  there  was  not  a  foldier  in  his  army  who 
did  not  lerve  from  fentiment,  and  fight  for  reputa- 
tion. The  love  of  glory  was  certainly  the  predo- 
minant paffion  of  Edward,  to  the  gratification  of 
which  he  did  not  fcruple  to  facrifice  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  the  lives  of  his  fubjedls,  and  the  intereft 
of  his  country.  And  nothing  could  have  induced 
or  enabled  his  people  to  bear  the  load  of  taxes  with 
which  they  were  encumbered  in  this  reign,  but  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  perfon,  the  fame  of  his 
victories,  and  the  excellent  laws  and  regulations 
which  the  parliaments  enacted  with  his  advice  and 
concurrence  *. 

*  He  was  burled  in  Weflminfter-  had  already  bore  to  him  feveral  illfgi- 
abbey,  near  his  queen  Philippa,  by  timate  children.  The  fifth  fon  of 
whom  he  had  feven  fons  and  five  daugh-  Edward  was  Edmund  de  Langley,  earl 
ters,  namely,  Ed  ward  the  Blaek  Prince  j  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  duke  of 
William  of  Hatfield,  who  died  in  the  York  ;  the  fixth  was  William  of 
cradle;  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke  of  Windfor,  who  died  in  his  infancy  ;  and 
Clarence, who  married  EJizabeth,heirefs  the  feventh  Thomas  of  Woodftoke. 
of  William  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulfter.  He  The  daughters  were,  Ifabel,  married 
was  afterwards  married  toYolante,fifter  to  Engu errand  de  Coucy,  created  earl 
toJohnGaleazoVifcontidukeof Milan;  °f  Bedford;  Joan,  who  died  of  the 
and  by  her  he  had  one  daughter  called  p'ague  at  Bourdeaux  ;  Flanche,  who 
Philippa,  who  was  matched  with  Ed-  died  in  her  infancy;  Mary,  matched 
mund  Mortimer  earl  of  Marche :  Ed-  with  John  de  Montfort  duke  of  Bre- 
ward's  fourt  .  fon  was  John  of  Ghent,  tagne  ;  and  Margaret,  married  to  John 
who  married  Blanchedaughtcr  and  co-  Haftings  earl  of  Fembroke.  Edward  is 
heir  of  Henry  duke  of  Lancafter,  to  faid  to  have  had  two  natural  Children, 
•which  title  he  fucceeded;  his  fecond  John  Baldac,  and  Ifabella,  married  to 
wife  was  Conftance,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sancho  Martinez  de  Leiva,  a  Spanifh 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Caftile,  in  nobleman,  who  in  her  right  quartered 
whofe  right  he  affumcd  the  arms  and  the  Englifh  arms  5n  his  efcutcheon. 
title  of  .that  crown  ;  after  her  death  Fabian,  Walfinghani,  Rymer,  Sand- 
he  mairied  Catharine  Swinford,  who  ford. 
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OF    THE    CHURCH. 

From  the  death  of  Henry  III.  to  the  death  of 
Edward  III. 

TH  E  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  this  period  turns 
chiefly  upon  the  difputes  between  the  crown 
of  England  and  the  popes,  who,  fmce  the  fhameful 
refignation  of  king  John,  had  always  looked  upon 
this  country  as  a  tributary  kingdom  and  conquered 
province,  which  they  had  a  right  to  rule  and  im- 
poverifh.  The  Englifh  people,  under  the  reign  of 
the  firft  Edward,  found  the  Roman  yoke  fo  intole- 
rable, that  they  begun  to  concert  meafures  for  re- 
deeming themfelves  from  fuch  infamous  flavery, 
though  not  before  they  had,  by  repeated  complaints, 
reprefented  their  grievances  to  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
and  folicited  in  vain  for  redrefs.  They  complained 
of  the  frequent  appeals  that  obliged  individuals  to 
go  and  exhauft  their  time  and  money  in  foliciting 
caufes  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  pope 
had  ufurped  the  collation  of  almoft  all  the  benefices 
of  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  king, 
the  chapters,  and  patrons.  Sometimes  his  holinels, 
from  the  plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power,  referved 
to  himfelf  the  right  of  filling  all  the  vacancies 
which  aroie  from  translation,  death  of  the  incum- 
bent, or  any  other  caufe  whatfoever:  by  which 
means  thofe  pontiffs  eluded  all  the  canonical  elec- 
tions in  England,  without  advancing  any  other 
reafon,  but  that  they  had  referved  to  themfelves 
beforehand  the  right  of  filling  up  the  benefice. 
They  had  certainly  formed  thedefignofengrofling, 
by  little  and  little,  the  collation  to  all  the  ecclefi- 
allical  livings  in  the  kingdom ;  for,  when  they 
could  not  decently  pretend  to  have  made  fuch  a 
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refervation  of  a  right  to  nominate,  they  generally 
found  fome  objection  to  the  elect,  and  appointed 
another  in  his  room ;  but  as  thofe  who  had  been  ca- 
nonically  elected  were  always  fupported  by  the  kings 
of  England,  the  popes  found  means  to  evade  this 
oppofition,  in  conferring  biflioprics  and  benefices 
before  they  were  vacant,  by  provifion,  which  the 
Englifh  people  confidered  as  an 'unfufferable  griev- 
ance. This  was  the  more  provoking,  as  the  bene- 
fices beftowed  by  the  pope's  plenitude  of  power 
were  generally  granted  to  foreigners,  cardinals,  or 
their  kinfmen,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfation, 
enjoyed  the  revenues  without  refiding  in  the  king- 
dom. Thefe  benefices  were  generally  farmed  by 
people  who  employed  curates  at  very  fmall  falaries: 
the  fervice  was  neglected;  the  churches  went  to 
ruin  ;  all  hofpitality  was  banifhed  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  inftructing  people  in  the  duties  of  the  chri- 
ftian  religion  intirely  neglected.  Befides  thefe  in- 
conveniencies,  the  money  was  carried  out  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  natives  -, 
an  hardfhip  that  will  appear  to  have  been  the  more 
fevere,  ifweconfider  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  income  which  foreign  ecclefiaftics  drew 
from  England  exceeded  the  royal  revenue.  The 
popes  frequently  impofed  taxes  on  the  Englifli 
clergy  ;  fometimes  on  pretence  of  crufades ;  fome- 
times  to  relieve  the  neceflities  of  the  holy  fee ;  and 
often  by  granting  tithes  to  the  king,  who  gratified 
his  holinels  with  mare  of  the  plunder.  The  clergy 
of  England  was  obliged  to  maintain  legates  and 
nuncios  at  a  great  expence,  over  and  above -pre - 
ients  and  procurations,  which  they  extorted  by 
virtue  of  the  pope's  authority  :  the  annates  orfirft- 
fruits  of  all  benefices  were  payed  to  the  roman 
pontiff;  St.  Peter's  penny  was.  levied  with  great 
rigour ;  and  the  tribute  incurred  by  king  John 
was  confidered  as  a  moft  fcandalous  oppreffion. 

At 
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At  the  lame  time  the  clergy  induftrioufly  en-  and  between 
croached  upon  the  civil  power  and  prerogatives  of  and^iritllai 
the  fovereign  :  they  extended  their  jurifdiction  over  ju^Jift:™. 
all  matrimonial  caufes  ;  they  took  cognizance  of 
every  difpute  in  which  religion  could  in  any  mape 
be  interested  ;  and,  inftead  of  fupporting  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  they  always  efpoufed 
the  imereft  of  the  pope,  whom  they  aflfedled  to  con- 
fider  as  their  only  fovereign.  Thefe  are  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  which  the  kings  and  parliaments  of 
England  endeavoured,  from  to  time  to  time,  to 
redrefs,  by  occafional  flatutes  and  ordinances,  which 
furnimed  the  popes  with  a  pretext  to  complain  in 
their  turn,  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  and  the 
caufe  of  God  neglected  and  betrayed.  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  in  a  bull,  inferted  among  the  public  acts, 
enumerates  the  following  caufes  of  complaint  againft 
the  conduct  of  the  Englilh  government :  the  cardi^ 
nals  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  prebendaries  be- 
ftowed  upon  them,  as  perfons  ordained  by  God  to 
bear  a  (hare  in  the  fatigue  of  the  government  of  the 
church.  Though  the  pope  lud  inconteflably  the 
right  to  confer  benefices  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  dominions,  thofe  for  whom  he  provided  were 
not  allowed  to  take  pofieflion,  nor  even  to  excom- 
municate fuch  as  had  the  prefumption  to  oppofe  their 
endeavours  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  right.  The 
citations  ifTued  from  Rome  on  this  fubjed:,  were 
difregarded  :  notaries  were  forbid  to  publifh  them, 
and  the  natives  to  anfwer  any  appeals  out  of  the 
kingdom.  The  pope's  nuncios  were  prohibited 
from  exercifing  their  functions  until  they  mould 
have  received  the  king's  licence  •,  and  fome  of  them 
had  been  confined  in  public  prifons,  from  whence 
they  had  been  obliged  to  purchafe  their  releafe  with 
confiderable  fums  of  money.  The  magiftrates 
would  not  fuffer  excommunicated  perfons  to  be 
i:r»prifoned,  even  after  the  forty  days  allowed  them 

to 
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to  give  fatisfaction  to  the  church.  The  king  fre- 
quently inhibited  ecclefiaflical  courts  from  taking 
cognizance  of  caufes  that  properly  belonged  to  their 
province ;  and  even  deprived  them  of  jurifdidion 
over  the  members  of  the  clergy,  without  confider- 
ing  that  ecclefiaftics  are  altogether  independent  of 
lay-tribunals.  Clerks  were  condemned  in  lay- 
courts,  even  without  the  confent  of  their  fuperiors: 
they  were  obliged  to  appear  in  their  fhirts  before 
civil  tribunals,  in  defiance  of  their  immunities ; 
and  though  they  were  remitted  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
court,  when  reclaimed,  they  were  frequently  ac- 
quitted and  releafed  by  lay-judges,  before  the  eccle- 
fiaftical court  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  affair. 
Clerks  were  acquitted  or  condemned  by  juries  of 
laymen.  The  nobility  of  the  kingdom  frequently 
opprefied  the  abbeys,  by  lodging  in  them  at  a  great 
expence,  under  the  frivolous  pretext,  that  the  mo- 
nafteries  had  been  founded  by  their  anceftors.  Dur- 
ing the  vacancy  of  abbeys,  thofe  whom  the  king 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  them  damaged  the  pre- 
mifes  and  wafted  the  income  ;  and  finally  the  tri- 
bute of  a  thoufand  marks  due  to  the  holy  fee  was 
not  payed  to  the  pope,  but  converted  to  other 
ufes. 

Thefe  were  the  caufes  of  complaint  reciprocally 
urged  againft  each  other,  by  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome,  and  the  fubjeft  upon  which  divers 
laws  and  regulations  were  enacted,  as  the  intereft  of 
either  chanced  to  predominate.  At  the  death  of 
Boniface  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  the  monks 
elected  their  prior  William  Chiltenden,  who  going 
in  perfon  to  Rome,  in  order  to  follicit  the  pope's 
approbation,  was  perfuaded  of  his  own  want  of 
capacity  to  exercife  that  function ;  he  accordingly 
refigned  the  archbimopric,  which  the  pope  conferred 
upon  Robert  Kilwarby,  a  black  friar.  This  tranf- 
aclion  happening  while  Edward  I.  was  inPaleftine, 

the 
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the  guardians  of  the  kingdom  acquiefced  in  the 
nomination  of  his  holinefs,  though  they  protefted 
againft  any  fuch  proceedings  for  the  future ;  and 
the  monks,  in  order  to  preferve  their  privilege,  con- 
firmed Robert  by  a  new  election.  Edward,  in  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  aftifted  at  the  council 
of  Lyons,  where  a  new  aid  was  granted  for  that 
fervice  •,  and  his  holinefs  fent  over  a  nuncio  to  col- 
lect it  from  the  ecclefiaftics  of  England.  In  the 
third  year  of  Edward  a  famous  flatute  was  enacted 
at  Weftminfter,  providing,  that  a  clerk  apprehended 
for  felony  fhail  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary,  if  de- 
manded, according  to  the  privilege  of  the  holy 
church.  In  a  fublequent  parliament  at  the  fame 
place,  it  was  enacted,  after  a  canon  pafTed  in  the 
fecond  council  of  Lyons,  that  every  peribn  twice 
married  mould  be  utterly  deprived  of  all  clerical 
privileges  ;  and  that  although  they  were  bigamifts 
even  before  this  conftitution,  juflice  mould  be  exe- 
cuted upon  them  as  upon  other  laymen.  But  this 
law  was  repealed  in  the  fequel. 

Kilwarby  being  created  a  cardinal  and  bifhop  of  KUwarby 
Oporto,  was  obliged  to  abdicate  his  archbimoprici^c£^W 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  chofe  in  his  room  bury  created 
Robert  Burnel  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  being  su"S' 
difagreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  pope  filled  hy  Peck! 
the  fee  with  John  Peckharn,  a  Franciican  friar  jphJG's^he0ral 
and  Edward  did  not  think  proper  to  difpute  his  no-  canons 
mination.     When  this  prelate  arrived  in  England,  jj^dw" 
he  convoked  a  provincial  fynod  at  Reading,    in  revoke, 
which  he  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Ann  Wai 
Lyons  againft  pluralities;  then  he  paffed  feveralveri. 
canons  directly  levelled  againft  the  royal  preroga- 
tive,   denouncing    fentence   of    excommunication 
againft  thofe  who  mould  obtain  orders  from  the 
king  to  hinder  certain  caufes  from  being  carried  into 
the  ecclefiaftical  court:  againft  thofe  magiftrates 
who  mould  refufe   to  imprifon   excommunicated 

perfons 
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perfons  after  the  forty  days  granted  by  the  canons  -, 
againft  thoie  who  fhould  encroach  upon  the  lands 
of  the  clergy,  and  all  who  fhould  fell  provifions  to 
the  archbifhop  of  York  wkhin  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  This  laft  canon  was  contrived  to 
terminate  the  difpute  between  the  two  archbiihops 
about  carrying  the  crofs,  and  had  it  taken  place  the 
prelate  of  York  would  have  found  fome  difficulty 
in  attending  the  parliament  at  London.  Edv/ard 
no  fooner  underftood  the  purport  of  thefe  regula- 
tions than  he  ordered  Peckham  to  be  fummoned 
before  him  and  his  council  in  parliament,  where  he 
revoked  thofe  canons  which  feemed  to  trench  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  •,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly annulled  and  abolifhed.  The  next  pro- 
vincial fyr.od  was  held  at  Lambeth,  at  which  the 
regulars  refufing  to  attend,  were  profecuted  and 
punifhed  by  the  archbifliop.  This  council  was 
convened  to  review  and  reinforce  the  former  con- 
ftitutions,  and  eftablifh  fome  points  of  fpeculative 
doctrine  touching  the  ad  m  in  ift  ration  of  the  facra- 
ment  under  one  fpecies.  Peckham  is  diflinguimed 
by  the  feverity  of  his  ecclefiftical  difcipline,  the 
fcrupulous  aufterity  of  his  own  conduct:,  and  his 
unfhaken  attachment  to  the  immunities  of  the 
church  as  well  as  to  the  papal  authority.  He  cen- 
fured  fome  opinions  of  one  Knapwell,  as  heretical ; 
and  among  others,  his  afferting  the  authority  of  the 
fcriptures  over  that  of  the  pope  and  the  fathers. 
He  afterwards  publiflied  a  fet  of  articles  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  the  parifli  priefts  of  his  jurifdifbon 
and  diocefe,  regulating  their  morals,  and  recom- 
mending the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  paftoral 
functions.  Several  diocefan  fynods  were  held  in 
different  parts  for  thefe  laudable  purpofes,  and  one 
in  particular  at  Exeter,  for  enforcing  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  Otho,  Ottobon,  and  the  late  fynod  at  Lam- 
Thorn,  beth,  touching  the  adoration  of  the  eucharift. 

.After 
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After  Peckham's  death,  the  archbilhopric  of  Can-  K°be« 

r  Wmchelfey 

terbury  was  vacant  ror  two  years,  and  then  the  i»promot4 
monks  of  Chrift's  church  elected  Robert  Winchel-  ^j^ 
fey,  who  was  confirmed  by  the  king  and  the  pope. 
He  fet  out  for  Rome  to  ibllicit  the  pall  and  confir- 
mation, and  during  his  abfence  Edward  demanded 
that  aid  of  the  clergy  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  hiftory  of  his  reign.  Robert,  being 
informed  of  this  oppreffion,  obtained  from  Boni- 
face a  bull,  prohibiting  the  clergy,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication, from  paying  taxes  to  the  crown,  Rymei, 
without  the  confe-nt  of  his  holinels ;  and  this  was 
the  fource  of  that  diffenfion  between  the  king  and 
the  clergy,  which  laft  body  at  length  prevailed  in 
the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter,  impowering 
the  archbimops  and  bifhops  to  denounce  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft  all  infradtors  of 
the  public  liberty.  About  this  period  the  Mino- 
rites of  England  offered  to  pay  forty  thouland 
crowns  of  gold,  as  a  confideration  for  a  bull,  im- 
powering them  to  purchafe  eftates,  and  live  upon 
the  revenues  of  their  order.  The  pope  underftand- 
ing,  that  the  money  was  depofited  in  the  hands  of 
a  banker  at  Rome,  feized  the  prize,  for  which  he 
gave  acquittance  and  abfolution  to  the  banker,  and 
ditrniifed  the  deputies  without  granting  their  re- 
queft.  The  archbimop  Winchelfey  held  a  provin- 
cial fynod  at  Merton,  in  which  feveral  conftitu- 
tions  were  enabled  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
clergy;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Edward  having 
made  a  conqueft  of  Scotland,  filled  up  the  vacant 
fees  of  that  kingdom.  Lamerton  was  created  bi- 
fhop  ofGlafgow,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of 
the  Culdies  or  Black  Monks,  who  had  always  en- 
joyed the  right  of  election.  The  conceffions  which 
Edward  had  been  obliged  to  make  by  the  necemty- 
of  his  affairs,  encouraged  the  pope  to  make  further 
encroachments.  He  inverted  William  de  Gainbo- 
NUMB.  XXXII.  E  rough, 
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rough,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Wor- 
cefter,  with  the  temporalities  as  well  as  with  the 
fpirituahties  of  the  diocefe  5  but  the  king,  whofe 
affairs  had  by  this  time  taken  a  more  favourable 
turn,  not  only  obliged  the  prelate  to  renounce  the 
claufe  in  the  bull,  touching  the  temporalities,  but 
ordered  him  to  be  fined  in  a  thoufand  pounds,  for 
having  accepted  fuch  a  grant. 

He  oppofes  The  difpute  between  the  pope  and  the  Frencli 
the  kin?,  king  rendering  Edward  a  neceffary  ally  to  his  holi- 
edtc/oTe'the  ne^s»  wno  was  a  native  °f  Bourdeaux,  he  refolved 
-  to  humble  the  clergy  who  had  joined  the  great  lords 
-^  OppOfing  n;s  arbitrary  meafures.  Winchelfey 
was  accufed  of  having  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  to 
dethrone  the  king  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales  •, 
and  knowing  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  majefty, 
he  was  deferted  by  all  his  former  refolution.  He 
kneeled,  wept,  fupplicated,  embraced  the  knees, 
and  implored  the  bleffing  of  Edward,  who,  having 
nothing  placable  or  forgiving  in  his  temper,  re- 
proached him  bitterly  for  his  paft  conduct,  and  told 
him  he  mould  be  judged  by  an  ecclefiaftical  tribu- 
nal. Fie  accordingly  entered  a  formal  complaint 
againft  him  with  the  pope,  for  crimes  amounting  to 
high-treafon  :  and  his  holinefs  being  rendered  pro- 
pitious by  the  prefentof  fomegold  plate,  fummoned 
the  archbimop  to  Rome,  fufpended  him  from  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  fent  commifTioners  to 
feize  his  temporalities.  Winchelfey,  being  thus 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  repaired  to  court, 
and  begged  Edward  would  allow  him  to  go  abroad, 
and  grant  him  a  fafe-guard  and  protection  for  his 
perfon.  The  king  ordering  the  door  of  his  cham- 
ber to  be  thrown  open,  that  every  body  might  come 
in  and  hear  the  aniwer  he  intended  to  make,  "  We 
grant  you  (faid  hej  a  paflport  to  go  beyond  feas  ; 
but  you  (hail  have  no  fate-guard  or  protection  for 
your  return  :  we  remember  your  intrigues  and  trea- 

fonabie 
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fonable  practices  j  out  of  reverence  for  St.  Thomas 
and  the  church  over  which  you  prefide,  we  have 
delayed  taking  vengeance  upon  yon  by  virtue  of 
our  own  power ;  but  have  remitted  you  to  the  pope, 
who,  we  truft,  will  revenge. our  injuries,  and  treat 
you  as  you  deferve  :  we  exclude  you  from  our  pro- 
tection and  clemency  ;  you  have  been  always  mer- 
cilefs,  and  have  no  title  to  mercy.'*  Such  an  harfh  Thorn-. 
reply  muft  have  been  extremely  morcifying,  and 
doubtlefs  intimidated  the  archbifhop.  Such  was 
the  inveteracy  of  the  king's  revenge,  that  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  were  ejected  from  their  convent,  for' 
having  treated  him  with  common  humanity  in  his 
diftrefs  -,  and  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  was  diverted 
of  his  temporalities,  and  deprived  of  the  king's 
protection,  becaufe  he  interceded  for  the  metro- 
politan, and  chanced  to  call  him  his  lord  in  the 
courfeof  his  mediation.  W hen  Winchelfey  appeared 
ac  Rome,  the  pope  treated  him  with  equal  fe- 
verity  -y  and,  in  all  likelihood,  his  ruin  would  have 
been  inevitable,  had  not  a  difpute  happened  between 
his  holinefs  and  Edward  about  the  temporalities  of 
the  fee,  which  the  king  retained  in  his  own  hands, 
notwithstanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  nuncios 
who  had  been  lent  over  for  the  administration  of  the 
diocefe.  His  holinefs,  nettled  at  Edward's  inter- 
fering on  this  occafion,  removed  the  fpiritual  fuf- 
penfion  ;  and  even  then  he  refufed  to  reftore  the 
temporalities,  until  the  pops  infilled  upon  his  right 
fo  ftrenuoufly,  that  the  king,  rather  than  run  the 
rifk  of  an  open  rupture,  agreed,  that  the  profits  of 
the  fequeftration  fhould  be  payed  into  the  hands  of 
his  agent,  provided  he  would  give  a  fair  account 
of  what  mould  be  received.  Rvmsr; 

From  this  period  the  good  understanding  between  Proceed;nrt 

the  courts  of  Rome  and  England  feemed  to  decreafe  inpariia-"' 

till  the  death  of  Edward,  though  Winchelfey  ftill  %£*£* 

continued  in  difgrace.     In  the  laft  parliament  of  his  other  agents 
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reign,  convened  at  Carlifle,  the  remarkable  flatute 
De  Afportatis  Religioibrum  was  enacted,  in  confe- 
quenceof  the  remonftrance  and  complaint  of  the 
barons  and  laity,  who  reprefemed,  that  the  lupe- 
riors  of  the  feveral  orders  refiding  on  the  conti- 
nent, had  made  a  practice  of  eroding  into  England; 
and,  under  pretence  of  vifitation,  exacted  feveral 
contributions  from  the  houfes  of  their  refpective 
orders  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom.  That  fame 
parliament  deliberated  upon  the  exactions  of  the 
pope,  which  were  managed  by  his  nuncio  Tefta. 
They  were  digefted  into  feven  articles,  giving  an 
accounc  of  the  great  number  of  the  beft  fpiritual 
preferments,  which  the  pope  had  granted  by  way 
of  provifion  to  Italians,-  foreigners,  and  non- 
refidents,  in  prejudice  and  difheriibn  of  the  found- 
ers, benefactors,  and  fuch  as  had  the  rights  of advow- 
fon  ;  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  religious  houfes, 
which  the  pope  intended  to  apply  to  the  ufe  of 
divers  cardinals  ;  of  the  firft  fruits  of  vacant  bene- 
fices, referved  to  the  pope,  and  collected  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  ;  of  the  Peter- pence  exacted  to  treble 
the  original  value ;  of  legacies  for  pious  ufes,  ex- 
torted from  teftators,  exacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  fee  of  Rome,  and  converted  to  other  ufes,  con  - 
trary  to  the  intention  of  the  teftator  ;  of  the  illegal 
recovery  of  debts,  by  bribing  the  pope's  clerks  to 
fummon  and  diftrain  the  creditor,  to  the  dilherifon 
of  the  king  and  his  crown  •,  and  of  legacies  be- 
queathed in  general  terms,  which  the  pope  and 
clerks  iniquitoufly  appropriated  to  themfeives,  or 
converted  to  ufes  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  de- 
ceafed.  "Tefta,  the  pope's  agent/ being  brought 
before  the  parliament,  and  examined  touching  thefe 
mal- practices,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  charge, 
but juftified  his  conduct  in  affirming,  that  he  a6ted 
by  the  pope's  authority.  It  was  therefore  refolved. 
That  the  aforefaid  grievances,  oppreflions,  injuries, 

and 
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and  extortions,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  the 
kingdom ;  and,  Tefta  was  enjoined  to  revoke  and 
annul  all  fuch  extortions  pradtifed  by  himfelf,  his 
commiflaries,  minifters,  vicegerents,  adherents,  and 
affiftants,  and  fafely  depofit  the  money  he  had 
levied,  until  he  fhould  receive  further  directions 
from  his  majefly.  A  remonftrance  uptfn  this  fub- 
jedt  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the 
parliament  to  the  pope ;  and  all  the  agents  of 
Tefta  were  ordered  to  be  profecuted  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity.  Thefe  vigorous  meafures  were 
owing  intirely  to  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  not 
at  all  agreeable  to  the  king,  the  fituation  of  whofe 
affairs  in  Scotland  and  Guienne  would  not  admit 
of  a  rupture  with  the  pope.  He  therefore,  after 
the  recefs  of  parliament,  put  a  flop  to  the  writs  of 
profecution,  granted  a  protection  to  the  perfon  of 
Tefta,  and  Amalmeni,  the  other  agent  of  the  pope, 
and  granted  divers  privileges  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  were  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament.  The  agents  grew  infolent 
upon  this  triumph  over  the  conftitution,  and  the 
papal  tyranny  revived:  but,  by  this  time  the  peo- 
ple were  better  informed  -,  they  adhered  to  the  re- 
folutions  of  the  parliament,  and  refufed  to  fubmit 
to  the  impofition  of  the  papal  agents.  Both  fides 
prelented  addrefies  to  the  king,  who  found  the  po- 
pular refentment  fo  warm,  that  far  from  counte- 
nancing the  agents  in  their  oppreflion,  he  inhibitecl 
them  from  proceeding  to  exact  the  annates  or  firft- 
fruits  of  benefices,  and  interfere  with  the  patronage 
of  the  king  or  his  fubjects. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Eclward  II.  to  the  crown  Wmcheifey 
of  England,  the  pope  defired  to  know,  whether  the  ^ 
accufation  brought  by   the  late  king  againft  Win- 
chelfey  mould  be  profecuted  or  dropped  ;  and  Ed- 
ward not  only   fent  an   anfwer  in   favour  of  the 
culprit,  but  allo  invited  him,   by  the  appellation  of 
Father,  to  return  and  refume  the  dignities  and  du- 
E  3  ties 
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fies  of  his  function.  Winchelfey  did  not  fail  to  com- 
ply with  this  invitation;  and,  at  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, received  all  the  temporalities  which  had  been 
iequeftered  while  his  caufe  was  depending.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  reftoration,  he  convoked  a  fynod  at 
Winchefter,  where,  among  other  canons,  a  very  curi- 
ous conftitution  was  enacted  againft  the  abjuration  of 
fornicators.  By  an  old  regulation  two  perfons  con- 
victed of  carnal  commerce  were  obliged  to  abjure 
each  other's  company ;  and  this  was  the  extent  of 
their  punifhment :  but  the  clergy  finding  by  expe- 
rience, that  this  abjuration  encouraged  perjury  in 
the  parties,  who  feldom  fcrupled  to  break  the  oath 
for  die  gratification  of  their  unruly  defires,  it  was 
found  necefiary  to  lay  afide  the  abjuration,  and 
decree  corporal  punimment  againft  fornicators  for 
the  fecond  and  third  offence  •,  but  the  fourth  could 
be  no  other  way  attoned  than  by  a  marriage  between 
the  parties,  who,  at  the  fecond  relapfe,  engaged  in 
a  conditional  contract  of  matrimony,  to  take  effect 
johnfon,  frOm  the  date  of  the  fourth  tranfgrefiion.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  in  a  fynod  afiembled  at  Lon- 
don, the  Templars  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprifonment,  notwithftanding  the  candid  report 
which  was  made  in  their  favour  by  Greenfield  arch- 
bifhop  of  York,  who,  together  with  the  bilhop  of 
London,  had  been  commiflioned  to  examine  their 
doctrines  and  conduct.  Though  Winchelfey  feized 
every  opportunity  of  exprefiing  his  gratitude  to 
Edward  II.  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  allay  the 
animofity  between  the  king  and  people,  with  rcfpect 
to  Gavefton's  banifliment,  he  would  not  recede  from 
any  part  of  the  honour  which  he  thought  due  to 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  even  when  Edward 
took  umbrage  at  his  inflexibility.  He  refufed  to 
attend  a  parliament,  in  which  the  archbifhop  of 
York  appeared  with  his  crofs  borne  before  him ; 
and  being  feconded  by  the  clergy  of  his  province, 
was  obliged  to  difmifs  the  other  metropoli- 
tan, 
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tan.  He  afterwards  thwarted  the  king's  inclinations 
by  adhering  to  Peckham's  conftitution  againft  plu- 
ralities, which  F.dward  defired  him  to  wave  in 
behalf  of  a  favourite  chaplain  ;  and  fo  long  a3  he 
Jived  tenacioufly  fupported  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy  againft  all  oppofition.  His  private 
conduct  was  certainly  irreproachable  :  he  cenfured 
finners  without  refpecl:  of  perfons  ;  he  rewarded 
merit ;  difcouraged  all  intrigues  for  church- prefer- 
ment ;  and  after  his  death,  his  memory  was  held 
in  fuch  veneration,  that  miracles  were  faid  to  be 
performed  at  his  tomb,  which  was  at  length  pulled 
down,  that  it  might  no  longer  encourage  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  populace. 

Upon  the  death  of  Winchelfey,  the  monks  chofe  A.C.  1313. 
Cobham  dean  of  Salifbury  for  his  fuccefTorj  but  Reynolds 
that  e!e6lion  was  fuperfeded  by  the  kino;  and  the  createdarct- 

i  j    .          L  •          •  r  iir    i  bifliop  of 

pope,  who  concurred  m  the  nomination  of  Walter  canterbury, 
Reynolds  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  whofe  intereft  was  fo  great  that  he  ac- 
quired a  papal  authority  in  England,  by  virtue  of 
the  bulls  which  he  purchafed  of  his  holinefs.  By 
one  of  thsfe  the  jurifdiction  of  the  iuffragans  of 
Canterbury  was  fufpended  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  during  which  he  was  impowered  to  make 
provincial  vifitations,  even  in  places  that  were  ex- 
empted by  their  charters  from  this  intrufion.  He  was 
veiled  with  the  power  of  difpenfmg  with  an  hundred 
clerks,  under  age,  to  hold  benefices  •,  and  of  giving 
abfokuion  to  an  hundred  perfons  for  having  layed 
violent  hands  upon  ecclefiaftirs  :  he  obtained  leave 
to  wave  the  canons  againlt  pluralities,  in  favour  of 
forty  clergymen  ;  to  difpofe  of  any  fmgle  ecclefiaf- 
tical  preferment,  belonging  to  any  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church  within  his  vifitation ;  and  to  grant 
indulgences  for  crimes  committed  within  one  hun- 
dred days  laft  paft,  to  all  penitents  who  Ihould  con- 
fefs  to  him  in  his  vifitation. 

£  4.  About 
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A.C.  1316.  Aboutthis  period  the  famous  ftatute  called  Articuli 
fiamtS-3  Cleri  was  pafied  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy,  whofe 
cd  Articuli  privileges  were  encroached  upon  by  the  courts  of 
civil  jurifcjiclion.  The  ftatute  is  couched  in  form  of 
a  petition  to  the  king,  and  his  anfwer  is  fubjoined 
to  every  article.  They  complained,  that  the  king's 
juftices  intermeddled  in  teftamentary  caufes,  and 
took  cognizance  of  tithes  ;  that  ecclefiaftics  were 
charged  towards  the  king's  carriages  •,  that  the 
king's  mills  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
tithes ;  that  clerks  attending  on  the  exchequer 
could  not  refide  in  their  benefices  ;  that,  upon  their 
deceafe,  their  effects  were  feized  until  their  accounts 
were  made  up ;  that  ecclefiaftical  poffefiions  were 
wafted  during  vacancies ;  that  clerks  were  admit- 
ted to  free-chapels  by  laymen  ;  that  the  king's 
judges  tried  caufes  of  ufury,  defamation,  violence 
offered  to  ecclefiaftics,  facrilege,  oblations,  fences" 
of  church-yards  and  mortuaries  -,  that  prohibitions 
were  granted  without  furmife ;  that  clerks  were 
fummoned  to  anfwer  in  the  king's  court,  and  though 
acquitted,  the  informers  efcaped  with  impunity; 
that  clerks  were  not  allowed  their  clergy  ;  that,  after 
purgation,  clerks  were  queftioned  in  the  king's 
court  for  the  fame  offence  -9  that  perfons  were  be- 
fieged  in  fanctuary  ;  that  the  writ  De  Cautione 
admittenda  was  iffued  forth,  although  the  church 
was  not  fatisfied  ;  and  excommunicated  perfons 
were  releafed  from  prifon  in  the  fame  irregular 
manner ;  that  caufes  relating  to  debts  between  ec- 
clefiaftics, were  determined  in  the  temporal  courts  ; 
that  bifhops  were  compelled  by  diftrefs  to  be  forth- 
coming for  the  appearance  of  clerks  in  the  lay- 
courts,  even  without  caufe ;  that  the  church  forfeited 
its  right  by  the  ceafing  of  rent  or  penfion  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years  ;  that  nuns  were  compelled  to 
fue  in  lay -courts  for  the  rights  of  pofieffion  devolv- 
ing to  them  by  the  deceafe  of  their  kindred  -t  that 

churches 
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churches  were  deprived  of  their  privileges,  in  de- 
fault of  Ihewing  the  Quo  Warranto  by  which  they 
were  held ;  that  the  proceedings  of  ecclefiaftical 
judges  were  flopped  by  fheriffs  and  noblemen  •,  that 
the  refufals  of  bifliops  touching  clerks  prefented, 
were  examined  in  lay-courts  j  that  religious  houfes 
were  opprefTed,  by  their  patrons  living  upon  them 
at  free-quarter;  that  bigamy  and  baftardy  were 
tried  in  lay  courts  \  that  the  king's  livings  remained 
long  vacant  ;  and  that  the  clergy  were  injured  by 
the  ftatute  of  Mortmain.  It  was  for  the  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances  that  Edward  pafied  the  ftatute  of 
Articuli  Cleri,  which,  in  all  probability,  the  clergy 
owed  to  the  civil  diffractions  of  the  kingdom,  dur- 
ing which  the  king  could  not  venture  to  difoblige 
fuch  a  formidable  body,  whofe  caufe  the  pope  had 
efpoufed  :  neverthelefs  he  made  fome  efforts  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  papal  authority.  Lewis 
Beaumont,  having  been  appointed  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham by  the  pope,  who  inverted  him  with  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  fpiritual  jurifdiction,  Edward 
obliged  him  to  renounce  the  former,  upon  his  per- 
forming homage  for  his  preferment ;  and  Reginald 
de  Affer  being  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter 
with  the  fame  privileges,  was  obliged  to  renounce 
them  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  a  council  held  at  Oxford  feveral  ufeful  confli-  A-c- 1322- 
tutions  were  enacled,  touching  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  holy  orders,  the  ordination  of  priefts, 
and  the  confirmation  of  children.  Edward's  op- 
pofition  to  the  pope  intailed  upon  him  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  clergy,  efpecially  the  foreign  ecclefi- 
aftics,  who  fided  with  the  barons,  and  pretended 
that  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  earl 
of  Lancafter, .who  fuffered  for  high  treafon.  Thefe 
ftories  being  indiiftrioufly  circulated  by  the  monks 
of  Pontefradt,  where  that  nobleman's  body  was  in- 
terred, and  countenanced  by  the  clergy  of  St. Paul's 

in 
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in  London,  the  king  ordered  the  church  of  the 
priory  of  Pontefract  to  be  (hut  up,  and  feverely  re- 
primanded the  ecclefiaftics  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  folicited  the  pope's 
confent  to  the  diffblution  of  fome  fmall  fees  in  Ire- 
land, that  they  might  be  annexed  to  thofe  that  were 
of  more  confequence,  to  be  filled  with  Englifh 
prelates,  as  the  moft  natural  expedient  to  keep  the 
natives  in  order.  He  like  wife  de  fired  his  holinefs 
would  confirm  the  bull  of  pope  Honorius  IV.  fub- 
jecting  the  conventual  church  of  Weftminfter  to  the 
immediate  jurifdidion  of  the  Roman  fee,  indepen- 
dent of  any  Englifh  metropolitan. 

M  ham  is  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  Edward's  reign, 
derated  w'  while  the  queen  fat  at  the  helm  of  government,  the 
?it«rbu  •  P0?6  was  tnwarted  in  his  defigns  upon  the  fee  of 
Exeter.  He  had  refer ved  it  for  his  own  difpofal ; 
but  at  the  queen's  recommendation  Berkeley  was 
elected,  and  confecrated  by  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  did  not  long  furvive  this  ceremony  ; 
for  he  was  fo  bitterly  reproached  by  the  pope,  for 
having  prefumed  to  contradict  his  will,  that  he, 
drooped  and  died  under  his  difpleafure,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  character  of  a  weak  and  worthlefs 
A.  c.  i3z8.  prelate.  Mepham  canon  of  Chichefter  was  elected 
as  his  fucceffor  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  and  by 
dint  of  money  procured  the  confirmation  of  the 
pope  at  Avignon.  At  his  return  to  England  he 
held  a  provincial  council  at  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
where  the  anniverfary  of  the  Conception  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  feftival  i  feveral  conltitutions  were 
enacted  againft  violators  of  ecclefiaftical  immuni- 
ties, and  thofe  who  obftructed  the  teftaments  of 
villains  appertinent  to  lands,  or  of  any  other  of  a 
fervile  condition.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  a  dif- 
pute  happened  between  the  crown  and  Lewis  Beau- 
mont bilhop  of  Durham.  The  king  had  ordered 
the  eltates,  of  feveral  traitors  to  be  feized  within 
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the  bifliopric;  and  Lewis  oppofing  thefe   proceed- 
ings as   contrary  to  the    privilege  of  the  diocefe, 
which  was  a  county -palatine,  the  caufe  was  heard 
before  the  lords,  who  gave  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  bifaop.     Mepham  proceeded  with  a  high  hand 
in  making  his  vifitations  to  the  diccefes   of  Ro-<- 
chefter,   Chichefter,   Salifbury,    Bath  and   Wells ; 
but  was  oppofed  with  an  armed  force  by  Grandifon 
bifhop  of  Exeter,  who  enjoyed  the  king's  counte- 
nance :  fo  that  the  metropolitan  was  obliged  to  de- 
fift,  and  died  in  a  little  time  after  this  difpute. 
The  king  recommended  John  Stratford  bifhop  of and fucce!>d* 
Winchefter,  as  a  perfon  fit  to  fill  the  fee  of  Can-  s?rS«Ja 
terbury,  and  this  prelate  being  approved  by  the  w]locon- 
pope  and  the  monks  of  Chrift- church,  the  fee  of  ILcTaiVnod 
Winchefter  was  bellowed  upon  Adam  Orleton  bi- 
fhop  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  fo  instrumental  in 
the  death  of  Edward  II.     As  the  reigning  king  had 
given  orders  to  profecute  all  who  were  fufpected  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  father, 
he  affected  difpleafure  at  Orleton's  promotion  ;  and 
he  was  impeached  in  the  court  of  Rome  in  feveral 
articles,   to  which  he  gave  fuch  anfwers  as  were 
fatisfactory  -,  for  the  profecution  was  dropped,  and 
he  continued  to  have  a  large  mare  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.     We  have  already  given  an  A-c- 
account  of  the  difference  between  the  king  and  arch- 
bifhop  Stratford,  and  of  the  ftatute  which  was  en- 
acted in  favour  of  the  clergy  ;  we  mail  now  obferve, 
that  after  he  had  got  the  better  of  his  profecution, 
he  convoked  a  provincial  fynod  at  London,  where 
a  body  of  canons  was   enacted,   obliging  parilhes 
belonging  to  monafteries,  to  anfwer  the  religious 
purpofes  for  which  they  were  endowed,  by  diftri- 
buting  to  the  poor  a  proportionable  fhare  of  their 
incomes ;  fettling  the  fees  upon  inventories  and  ad- 
miniftrations  of  eftates  j  retraining  theexorbitancy  of 
archdeacons  and  other  fpiritual  fuperiors,  who  made 
a  practice  of  extorting  procurations  from  churches 

which 
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which  they  never  fa\v,  and  burthen  ing  the  clergy 
in  their  vifitations  ;  reforming  the  abufes  in  com- 
mutation of  corporal  penance ;  and  preventing 
collufive  inductions  into  livings. 

A.  c.  i343.  In  a  fubfequent  provincial  fynod  held  by  the 
*r™ncial  fame  archbiflhop,  other  canons  were  eftablifhed  ; 
the  firft  of  which,  enacted  at  the  king's  requeft, 
pronounces  the  fentence  of  the  greater  excommu- 
nication againft  all  rebels  and  difturbers  of  the 
king's  peace  ;  the  fecond  was  levelled  againft  the 
extravagance  of  churchmen ;  the  third  prohibits 
the  practice  of  fanning  church-livings  to  laymen 
and  women  •,  the  fourth  denounced  cenfure  upon 
thofe  who  defrauded  or  interrupted  priefts  in  the 
collection  of  tithes ;  the  filth  exacted  tithes  of  the 
lopping  of  trees  -,  the  fixth  prohibited  laymen  from 
touching  the  offerings  made  in  churches  ;  the  fe- 
venth  regulated  the  adminiftration  of  wills  and 
inventories ;  the  eighth  inhibited  the  bifhops  and 
their  officers,  within  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
from  intermeddling  with  the  goods  of  beneficed 
clergymen  deceafed,  whofe  eftates  ought  to  be  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  executors ;  the  ninth  provided 
againft  all  fraudulent  conveyances  during  a  perfon's 
life,  by  which  the  king  may  be  deprived  of  his 
dues,  and  the  wives  and  the  children  of  their  por- 
tions ;  the  tenth  forbad  all  buffoonery,  revelling, 
and  riots,  at  the  night-watches  in  behalf  of  the 
dead,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  pfalms  and  prayers 
for  the  foul  of  the  deceafed.  The  reft  were  calculated 
for  preventing  clandeftine  marriages,  as  well  as  the 
encroachment  of  lay- noblemen,  who  frequently  in- 
terfered with  the  ecclefiaftical  officer,  in  the  article  of 
teflaments  made  by  villains,  whom  the  lord  of  the 
manor  wanted  to  exclude  from  that  privilege  ;  for 
providing  againft  the  contempt  of  church-cenfures  ; 
the  practice  of  cutting  down  trees  in  church-yards 
forlay-ufes;  for  deterring  all  perfor.s  from  violating 
fuch  effects  as  were  fequeftered  by  the  bilhop,  his 

vicar- 
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vicar-general,  and  principal  official  ;  and  for  re- 
forming the  abufe  of  taking  out  writs  againil  peo- 
ple who  were  at  a  diftance,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  profecution. 

When  Stratford  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  died,  A.  c.  1349, 
Thomas  Eradwardin  was  choltn  to  fupply  his  place 
by  the  monks  of  Chriit-church  ;  but  the  pope  fet 
afide  the  election  in  favour  of  John  Ufford,  who 
was  ftrongiy  recommended  by  Edward.  This  pre- 
late dying  of  the  plague  before  his  confecration, 
the  convent  re-elected  Bradwardin,  who  was  con- 
firmed by  his  holinefs  at  Avignon.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  learning,  piety,  and  unblemifhed 
morals,  and  had  acted  asconfeflbr  to  Edward,  who 
was  loth  to  deprive  himfelf  of  fuch  a  fpiritual  di- 
rector, and  for  that  reafon  had  at  firft  oppofed  his 
promotion.  He  too  died  within  the  year  of  his 
election,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Simon  Iflip,  who  had  Simon  iflip 
been  fecretary  of  ftate  and  keeper  of  the  privy-feal :  ^£j_ 
he  affected  great  aufterity  of  manners,  and  pro-  ftopof 
ceeded  feverely  againil  thofe  ecclefiaflics  who  were  Cantcrbmy< 
found  guilty  of  the  leaft  immorality.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  provifions  which  had  lately  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  the  archbifhop  com- 
plained in  parliament,  that  many  ecclefiaftics  had 
been  judged  in  fecular  courts,  without  any  regard 
to  their  character  j  and  the  lay-nobility  and  judges 
alledged,  that  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  encoa- 
raged  them  in  the  practice  of  all  manner  of  vice 
and  immorality  ;  that  when  a  clerk  pleading  his 
clergy  was  delivered  up  to  the 'fpiritual  court,  in- 
ftead  of  being  confined  and  treated  with  due  feve- 
rity,  he  was  fumptuoufly  entertained,  and  his  pri- 
fon  converted  into  a  houfe  of  pleafure.  Warm  de- 
bates enfued  upon  this  occafion,  but  the  king  inter- 
pofing  his  good  offices  the  affair  was  compromifed  ; 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  confirmed,  and 
the  archbifhop  publifhed. a  constitution  touching  the 

impri- 
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imprifonment  of  clerks,  which  in  fome  meafure 
reformed  the  abufe  of  which  the  iaicy  had  com- 
plained. The  old  difpure  concerning  precedency 
reviving  between  the  archbimops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  produced  fome  animofity  and  alterca- 
tion, but  was  at  length  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  king,  who  decreed,  that  both  prelates  might 
carry  the  crofs  within  each  other's  provinces  •,  but 
that  the  archbifhop  of  York,  within  two  months 
after  his  elevation,  mould  fend  a  jewel  about 
forty  pounds  in  value,  to  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, as  a  teftimony  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
primacy  and  fuperiority  of  that  metropolitan. 
t^Tlhe"  A  more  dangerous  quarrel  arofe  between  the 
townimen  townfmen  and  fcholars  of  Oxford,  occafioned  by  a 
SoLbS8  trifling  difpute  between  a  (Indent  and  a  publican. 
A  fray  enfuing,  the  townfman  aflfembled  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  were  joined  by  two  thoufand  people 
from  the  country  :  the  fcholars  were  routed,  mur- 
dered, their  books  and  writings  deilroyed,  and  the 
whole  univerficy,  except  Merton-college,  was  en- 
tirely deferted.  Inquiry  being  made  into  this  affair 
by  the  king's  order,  the  townfmen  were  found  to 
be  the  aggreflbrs.  The  bifhop  of  Lincoln  layed  the 
city  under  an  interdict  ;  judges  were  fent  down  to 
try  the  rioters  ;  and  the  magiitrates  and  high-fheriff 
of  the  county  were  difcharged  from  their  offices  ; 
and  both  city  and  univerfity  refigned  all  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  eftates  into  the  king's  hands,  that  he 
might  difpofe  of  them  according  to  his  good  plea- 
A.  c.  1 555.  fure.  The  fcholars  were  honourably  acquitted; 
and  with  refpect  to  the  townfmen,  the  king  and 
council  at  Weftminder,  decreed,  that  they  mould 
be  lined  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  way 
of  damages  -,  that  the  effects  taken  from  the  ftu- 
dems  mould  be  reftored ;  and  that  thofe  who  were 
charged  with  murder  and  maiming  mould  give  fe- 
curity  for  Handing  trial.  Many  liberties  of  the 

city 
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city  were  granted  to  the  univerfity  ;  and  the  mayor 
with  fixty-three  burgefles,  were  ordered  by  the  bi- 
Ihop  of  Lincoln  to  repair  to  St.  Mary's  altar  every 
year,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  and  offer  fixty- 
three  pence  for  fo  many  mafies  to  be  faid  for  the 
fouls  of  the  fcholars  who  had  been  murdered.  In 
confideration  of  this  penance,  the  interdict  was 
taken  off,  and  the  fcholars  returned  to  the  univerfity, 
the  privileges  of  which  were  now  greatly  enlarged.  tli-  Oxon. 

About  this  period  died  William  Bateman  bifliop  Thearchbi- 
of  Norwich,  a  prelate  of  untainted  morals,  and  an  ^"gh^" 
eminent  patron  of  learning;  but  fo  rigorous  in  the  ?«<"«  the 
performance  of  his  function,  that  he  obliged  the  lord  M 
Morley,  a  favourite  of  king  Edward,  who  had  mot 
fome  of  his  deer,  to  do  public  penance,  by  walk- 
ing barefoot  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  through  the 
cicy  of  Norwich  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  afked 
pardon  of  the  bifhop  for  his  offence.     The  king 
ilfued  a  writ,  commanding  him  to  difpenfe  with  the 
performance  of  this  penance,  but  he  payed  no  re- 
gard to  the  mandate  ;  and  even  refufed  to  comply, 
after  the  king  had  feized  his  temporalities.  Though 
Edward  was  at  firft  provoked  at  his  inflexibility, 
he  could  not  help  admiring  his  fortitude,  and  not  only 
reftored  his  temporalities,  but  alfo  employed  him 
in  the  management  of  fome  important  itate-affairs. 
He  had  obtained  a  bull  from  pope  Clement  VI.  an- 
nexing to  his  fee  the  firft  -fruits  of  ail  the  vacant 
benefices  in  his  diocefe;  and  he  died  at  Avignon, 
where  he  chanced  to  be  on  an  embaiTy  to  the  pope. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  Fitz  Ralph  archbi- 
ihop  of  Armagh  in  Ireland,   diftinguiihed   himfelf 
by  oppofing  with  great  fpirit  the  principles  of  the 
Mendicants,  whom  he  accufed  of  encroaching  upon 
the  bifnops  and  parochial  clergy  ;  and  of  engaging 
in  a  voluntary  vow  of  beggary,  which  was  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  fcripture.     The  order 
being  in  high  favour  with  the  pope,  procured  a  ci- 
i  ration 
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tation  to  the  archbifhop,  fummoning  him  to  appear 
before  his  holinefs  at  Avignon,  to  anfwer  for  the  pro- 
pofitions  he  had  advanced.  He  obeyed  the  man- 
date, and  maintained  his  afiertions  with  great  ener- 
gy and  learning.  He  moreover  expofed  the  igno- 
rance and  immorality  of  the  Mendicants,  to  the 
conviction  of  all  mankind  :  but  they  were  too  hard 
for  him  in  point  of  intereft  ;  and  he  died  at  Avig- 
.  non,  without  having  been  able  to  prevent  the  con- 
firmation of  their  privileges. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  the  bifhop  of  Ely  in- 
volved  himfelf  in  a  long  train  of  profecutions,  by 
incurring  the  king's  difpleafure.  He  was  convicted 
of  having  abetted  cercain  incendiaries,  who  had 
burned  fome  houfes  belonging  to  the  lady  Blanche 
Wake,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  LancaPer.  The 
caufe  was  afterwards  reheard  upon  a  commiffion  of 
oyer  and  terminer  ;  but  the  court  would  not  reverie 
the  fentence,  becaufe  the  record  of  the  former  trial 
could  not.be  found.-  The  bifhop  being  a  man  of 
an  impatient  temper,  hurried  up  to  court,  and  re- 
proached the  king  for  denying  him  juftice.  Edward, 
jncenfed  at  his  prefumption,  ordered  him  to  bepro- 
fecuted  before  the  parliament.  Though  the  offence 
\vas  plainly  proved,  and  the  other  bifhops  interceded 
for  him  on  their  knees^  he  refufed  to  join  in  the 
fupplication  ;  and  the  king  was  provoked  afrefh 
at  the  infolence  of  his  deportment.  Immediately 
after  this  trial,  he  was  profecuted  for  harbour- 
ing an  aflafTin,  who  had  murdered  a  domeilic  of 
the  lady  Wake ;  and,  as  the  parliament  was  not 
fitting,  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  beiftg  tried  by 
his  peers.  He  had  recourfe  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  defiring  he  might  be  admitted  to  his 
purgation,  by  fwearing  himfelf  innocent,  or  by  the 
oaths  of  twelve  refponfiblecompurgators  :  but  the 
metropolitan  being  afraid  of  embroiling  himfelf  with 
Edward,  declined  granting  his  requeft,  and  advifed 

him  i 


nirh  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  king's  mercy.  The 
haughty  prelate  would  not  (loop  to  this  condefcenf^ 
on,  but  fled  to  Avignon,  where  he  interefted  the  pope 
fo  warmly  in  his  behalf,  that  the  king's  juftices  were 
fummoned  to  appear  before  his  holinefs,  and  give 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  againft  the  bifhop 
of  Ely.  The  judges  difregarding  this  citation,  the 
pope  excommunicated  their  perfons,  and  layed  their 
tftates  under  interdict :  and  the  king  being  unwill- 
ing to  break  with  the  court  of  Avignon,  ordered 
his  agents  to  compromife  the  affair  ;  but  the  bifhop 
died  before  an  accommodation  could  be  effected. 
Archbifhop  Iflip  not  only  reformed  the  difcipline 
of  the  church,  by  watching  over  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  and  publifhing  fome  wholefome  coriftitu- 
tions  againft  the  avarice,  floth,  and  extravagance  of 
ecclefiaftics,  but  likewife  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of 
his  character  in  defending  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  punifhing  delinquents  without  refpect 
of  perfons.  He  oppofed  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  feized  the  temporalities  of  the  fee  of  St.  David's 
during  a  vacancy,  and  even  obliged  him  to  give 
them  up.  The  countefs  of  Kent  after  her  hufband's 
death  had  taken  the  veil,  but  afterwards  becoming 
enamoured  of  a  French  gentleman,  called  Euftace 
Abricourt,  me  married  him  in  private.  Though 
the  archbifhop  did  not  difTolve  the  marriage,  he 
impofed  fevere  corporal  penance  upon  the  parties  ; 
and  obliged  them  to  undergo  them  literally  without 
any  commutation. 

At  Iflip's  deceafe  William  Addington  bifhop  of  *• c' 
Winchelter  was  chofen  as  his  fucceffor  ;  but  he  de- 
clining the  dignity,  it  was  conferred  upon  Stephen 
Langham  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  at  that  time  chancellor 
of  England.  Immediately  after  his  elevation, 
when  the  war  with  France  was  renewed,  the  king 
publifhed  an  order,  requiring  all  the  prelates  to 
appear  perfonally  in  defence  of  the  realm,  in  cafe 
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it  fhould  be  invaded ;  and  take  care  that  their 
tenents,  dependents,  monks,  vicars,  curates,  and  all 
other  perfons  appertaining  to  holy  church,  fhould 
be  prepared  with  arms  to  take  the  field  againft  the 
enemy.  Langham  had  not  enjoyed  his  dignity 
above  one  year,  when  the  king  feized  his  tempo- 
ralities for  having  accepted  a  cardinal's  hat  without 
his  knowledge.  He  fubmitted  to  the  king's  plea- 
fure  ;  and  after  having  for  fome  time  lived  a  private 
life  at  Oxford,  retired  to  Avignon,  where  he  was 
created  biihop  of  Praenefte,  though  he  did  not  long 
p!omot3to  furvive  his  promotion.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Wil- 
«he  fee  of  liam  Wittlcfey,  a  prelate  of  an  inoffenfive  character, 
canterbury.  ^Q  minded  little  elfe  than  the  exercife  of  his  pa- 
floral  function.  At  this  juncture  died  John  Thorsby 
archbifhop  of  York,  a  man  of  elegance  and  learn- 
ing, and  a  profeiled  enemy  to  the  Friars  Mendicant, 
an  order  which  was  by  this  time  become  a  public 
nufance  to  the  kingdom :  he  was  a  benefactor  to 
Tohnfon's  t^le  cat'ie^ra^  °f  York,  and  .publifhed  a  fet  of 
cLwrn.. '  diocefan  constitutions  which  are  ftill  extant.  The 
provifions  made  againft  papal  encroachments  were 
fo  ill  executed,  that  foreigners  engrofled  all  the  bed 
livings  in  England ;  and  the  freedom  of  ecclefiaf- 
tical  elections  was  almoft  utterly  deftroyed.  Ed- 
ward had  made  repeated  remonftrances  to  the 
pope  on  this  fubject,  but  received  no  fatisfaction  ^ 
fo  that  the  nation  was  filled  with  clamour  and  dif- 
content.  The  king  ifTued  a  writ,  to  inquire  into 
the  number  and  value  of  the  benefices  in  England 
pofiefied  by  foreigners ;  and  an  incredible  number 
appeared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  and-even  of 
fuch  as  were  non-refident.  Deputies  were  fent  to 
the  court  of  Avignon  to  complain  of  this  ulurpa- 
tion,  and  defire  the  pope  to  defift  from  his  provi- 
fions and  reiervations  ;  but  they  trifled  away  their 
time  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  parliament  began 
to  think  there  was  a  collufion  between  the  pope  and 
2  the 
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the  miniftry.  They  prefented  a  ftrong  remon- 
ftrance  to  the  king,  complaining,  that  all  the  papal 
power  in  England  was  exerted  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  that  the  immenfe  lums  it 
yearly  payed  to  the  pope  were  employed  to  fupport 
the  enemies  of  the  nation ;  that  there  was  fcarce  one 
cardinal  in  the  conclave  who  did  not  pofiefs  livings 
in  England,  yet  all  of  them  adhered  to  the  ene  • 
mies  of  the  country  :  they  therefore  infifted  upon  a 
law,  by  which  banifhment  fhould  be  inflicted  upon 
all  thofe  who  fupported  the  pope  in  his  claim  upon 
refervations  of  benefices  and  provifions.  When  A.C.  i37j> 
Wittlefey  died  the  ele&ion  fell  upon  Adam  Eafton, 
a  cardinal,  who  had  long  refided  at  the  papal  court, 
and  was  equally  difagreeable  to  the  people  and  the 
king.  Gregory  XI.  who  had  lately  fucceeded  pope 
Urban,  refolved  to  improve  this  mifunderftanding 
between  Edward  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  i 
and  propofed,  that  Simon  Sudbury  fliould  be  tran- 
flated  from  the  diocefe  of  London  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
monkifh  election,  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  ob- 
ftruction  to  the  papal  power  in  England.  Edward 
inadvertently  embraced  this  infidious  propofal  ;  and 
Sudbury,  otherwife  Tibbald,  was  confecrated  me- 
tropolitan, contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  no  other  objection  to  his  perfon  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  elevated  to  that  dignity. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  London  by  Cour- 
tenay,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  a  prelate  of 
uncommon  fpirit  and  capacity. 

By  this  time  Wicliff  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  Account  of 
by  his  doctrines,  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  'Wicliff-    . 
of  Lancafter,  who  had  provided  for  him  in  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln. 
He  is  faid  to  have  quarrelled  with  a  monk  about 
the  rectorfhip  of  Canterbury  college  in  Oxford  -, 
lijs  antagonift  being  fupported  by  the  archbifhop 
Fa  and 
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and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  the  difpute  was  ap^ 
pealed  to  the  pope,  who  decided  it  againft  Wicliff, 
and  thenceforward  became  the  object  of  his  implaca- 
ble revenge.  This  feems  to  be  no  more  than  a  mali- 
cious imputation  forged  by  WiclifiPs  enemies  ;  f°r 
he  had  avowed  his  tenets,  and  even  made  fome  pro- 
felytes  in  England  before  the  date  of  this  contention. 
He  maintained  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eu- 
charift  was  not  the  real  fubfta-nce,  but  only  a  type 
of  Chrift's  body  :  that  the  church-  of  Rome  is  not 
fupreme  over  all  other  churches :  and,  that  Chrift 
did  not  give  greater  power  to  Peter  than  to  the  reft 
of  the  apoftles  :  that  a  lay-patron  may  lawfully  and 
rneritorioufly  divert  a  degenerate  church   of  her 
temporalities  :  that  the  gofpel  is  fuffkient  for  re- 
gulating the  life  and  morals  of  every  chriftian  :  and 
that  all  other  rules  of  fanctity  add  no  more  per- 
fection to  the  gofpel  than  whitenefs  adds  to  a  wall : 
that  neither  the  pope,  nor  any  chriftian   prelate, 
ought  to  punifti  or  confine  delinquents  -r  but  that 
every  individual  fhould  do  whatfoever  feemed  good 
Mi°e        *n   k'is  °wn  eyes>  until  ne  is  apprehended  by  the 
gioife.     civil  magiftrate.     WiclifF  and  his  followers  affected 
a  remarkable  aufterity  in  their  way  of  living,  which 
impreffed  the  vulgar  with  an  high  opinion  of  their 
fanctity  ;    and  the  doctrine  in  favour  of  lay-patrons 
was  fo  agreeable  to  the  nobility   in  general,  who 
wanted  to  humble  the  clergy,  that  he  foon   num- 
bered a  vaft  multitude  of  common  people,   and 
fome  of  the  moft  powerful  lords  of  the  kingdom, 
among  his  converts.     The  pope  being  informed  of 
his  tenets  and  fuccefs,  fent  a  bull,   directed  to  the 
metropolitan  of  Canterbury  and  the  bimop  of  Lon- 
don, requiring  them  to  feize  and  fecure  the  perfon 
of  this  arch  heretic ;  and  they,  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed at  once   to  extremities,  contented  themfelves 
with  fummoning  him  to  a  fynod  convened  at  St. 
.  c.  13--.  Paul's  in  London.     Thither  he,  went,  accompanied 
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:by  his  two  chief  patrons,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  and 
the  lord  Piercy,  who  infifted  upon  Wiclifl's  being 
feared,  although  he  appeared  as  a  delinquent ;  and 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  biftiop  of  London,  by 
.unmanly  threats  and  boifterous  language,  which 
excited  no  pafiion  but  contempt  in  that  fpirited 
prelate,  who  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
their  refentment,  while  he  retained  his  popularity. 
The  lower  clafs  of  people  in  London  had  not  yet 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Wicliff,  whom  they  were 
taught  to  deteft  as  an  impious  heretic ;  and  being 
warmly  attached  to  the  perfon  of  the  bifhop,  they 
had  crouded  the  ilreers  in  fuch  a  manner,  tiiat  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  could  hardly  get  admittance. 
When  they  underftood  that  the  difpute  began  to 
grow  warm  between  him  and  the  prelate,  and  were 
informed  that  Lancafter  had  even  threatened  to  pull 
him  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
they  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  grew  fo  ob- 
ftreperous,  that  the  duke  and  lord  Piercy,  with 
their  favourite  WiclifF,  were  fain  to  retreat  in  a 
Blurry;  though  the  fynod  inflicted  no  other  pu- 
nimment  but  that  of  impofing  filence  upon  this  new  Foat 
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From  the  Death  of  king  EDWARD  III.  to  the 
Union  of  the  Two  Rofes. 


S^^ 

RICHARD    II, 


.  e.  i377.  T  T  T  H  E  N  Edward  III.  refigned  his  breath, 
^thi    W    his  grandfon  and  fucceffor  Richard  II.  had 


A.  e. 

Ri 

throne"  of "  not  yet  attained  the  tenth  year  of  his  age; 

and,  as  his  uncle  John  of  Ghent  had  all  the  power 
of  England  in  his  hands,  he  might,  in  imitation  of 
feveral  princes  who  had  afcended  the  Englilh  throne, 
have  fet  afide  the  lineal  heir  without  the  leaft  diffi- 
culty, had  he  been  really  infected  with  that  ambi- 
tion of  reigning  which  had  been  fixed  as  an 'impu- 
tation upon  his  character.  This  charge  he  owed  to 
the  refentment  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  hated 
him  as  the  protector  of  Wicliff.  He  had,  more- 
over, acquired  a  great  number  of  enemies  by  the 
pride,  arrogance,  and  irafcibility  of  his  temper ;  and 
{ie  was  particularly  detefted  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don 
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don  for  the  vengeance  he  had  taken  on  account  of  A.  c.  i377. 
the  late  infurrecYion.  We  can  hardly  fuppofe  that 
he  was  intimidated  from  purfuing  his  defigns  upon 
the  crown  by  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  which  adored 
the  young  Richard,  both  for  his  perfonal  beauty 
and  accomplimments,  and  for  the  fal^e  of  his  fa- 
ther, whofe  memory  they  revered,  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthufiafm.  The  duke  of  Lancafter  was 
naturally  bold  and  confident ;  and  upon  all  occa- 
jfions  exprefled  the  utmoft  contempt  for  the  people: 
nor,  indeed,  could  he  have  had  any  juft  caufe  of 
apprehenfion  from  their  enmity,  while  all  the  places 
of  ftrength  in  the  kingdom  were  occupied  by  his 
creatures,  and  all  the  veteran  officers  at  his  de- 
votion. 

On  the  very  day  of  Edward's  death,  John  Phil-  The  French 
pot,  with  the  principal  citizens  of  London,  deputed  ££jjJ?J 
by  the  common  council,  repaired  to  Kingfton  upon  England. 
Thames,  where  the  young  king  thenrefided,  and  im- 
plored his  favour  and  protection  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, expreffing  their  concern  at  his  being  removed 
fo  far  from  the  capital,  and  alluring  him  they  would 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  his  fervice.  They 
concluded  their  addrefs  with  a  petition,  that  he  would 
take  up  his  refidence  in  the  city,  and  put  a  flop  to 
the  profecutions  which  had  been  fet  on  foot  by  the 
duke  of  Lancafter.     Their  requeft  was  granted, 
and  all  differences  comprorhifed  by  commiffioners 
fentto  London  for  thatpurpofe;  and,  Richard  the 
very  next  day  made  a  magnificent  entry  into  Lon- 
don, attended  by  the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Brit- 
tany, the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bimop  of 
Winchefter,  the  earls  of  Marche  and  Warwick,  with 
many  other  noblemen.     The  duke  ftill  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration,  and  iflued  out 
orders  for  guarding  the  coaft,  erecting  new  beacons 
at  convenient  places,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the 
alarm  in  cafe  the  kingdom  fhould  be  invaded,  and 
F  4  evea 
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A.  c.  1377.  even  for  arraying  the  clergy  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Thefe  precautions  were  highly  neceflary  •„ 
for  the  French  having  equipped  a  navy,  and  being 
reinforced  by  the  fleet  of  Cailile,  fcoured  the  chan- 
Faififlg.  nel,  lande.d  at  Haftings,  ravaged  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
Rymer*  and  layed  the  country  under  grievous  contributions. 
Then  they  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  upon  Winchel- 
fey,  and  were  prevented  from  landing  at  South- 
ampton by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  afiembled 
the  militia :  they  afterwards  fent  afhore  fome  troops 
in  Suflex,  where  they  defeated  and  took  the  prior 
of  Lewes  ;  but  they  were  in  their  turn  repulfed  by 
the  abbot  of  Battel.  Neverthelefs,  they  kept  the 
whole  coaft  in  alarm,  and  interrupted  commerce  in. 
fuch  a  degree,  that  no  fhip  would  venture  to  quit 
her  harbour  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  While  Charles  thus  aflerted  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  narrow  fea,  his  arms  were  equally  fuo 
cefsful  at  land.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the. 
marechat  Blainville  befieged  and  took  the  town  of 
Ardres  -,  then  they  reduced  and  new  fortified  Ard- 
\vick  and  Vauclingen,  in  order  to  be  a  check  upon 
the  garrifon  of  Calais.  Another  body  of  forces, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the 
marechal  Sancerre,  was  detached  into  Gafcony, 
where  they  inyefted  Bergerac,  and  fent  John  de 
Bueil  to  bring  up  the  artillery  from  La  Reole.  Sir 
Thomas  Felton,  the  Englifh  governor  of  Aquitaine, 
affembling  fome  troops,  refolved  to  intercept  the 
artillery  and  cut  in  pieces  the  detachment ;  but  the 
duke  of  Anjou  being  informed  of  this  defign,  found 
means  to  reinforce  De  Bueil,  who  gave  battle  to  the 
Englifh  ;  and  Felton  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 

Froiflart.         foner. 

Richard  is  It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  hoftilities  that  Rich- 
weforin"  ard  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  he 
*=«••  afcended  without  the  leaft  oppofition;  and,  the  ce- 

remony of  his  coronation  was  fixed  for  the  fixteenth 

day 
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day  of  July.  Mea-n  while  he  created  his  favourite  *-c  »j?7« 
uncle  Thomas  of  Wodeftoke  conftable  of  England-, 
during  the  minority  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  who 
was  entitled  to  that  office  by  hereditary  right.  The 
duke  of  Lancafter  at  the  fame  time  Jayed  claim  to 
feveral  offices  on  the  day  of  coronation,  in  right  of 
his  deceafed  wife  Blanche  -,  as  earl  of  Leicefter,  he 
claimed  the  dignity  of  lord  high- He  ward  of  Eng- 
land ;  as  duke  of  Lancafter,  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
the  fword  of  ftate  called  Curtana;  and  as  earl  of 
'Lincoln,  to  be  the  king's  carver.  Thefe  preten- 
fions  being  examined  in  council,  were  found  juft, 
and  allowed  accordingly ;  and  then  he  fat  by  the 
king's  commiiTion  as  fteward  of  England,  to  exa- 
mine the  claims  of  other  noblemen,  who  pretended 
right  to  perform  different  functions  at  that  folem- 
nity.  On  the  eve  of  the  coronation  the  king  rode 
with  a  pompous  cavalcade  through  the  ftreets  of 
London  from  the  Tower  to  his  palace  at  Weftmin- 
iler.  Next  day  he  walked  from  thence  in  procef- 
fion  to  the  abbey-church  at  Weftminfler ;  and,  af- 
cending  a  fcaffold  erected  for  thatpurpofe,  took  the 
ufual  oath,  which  was  adminiftered  accordingly  by 
the  archbifhop,  who  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  ce- 
remony of  unction  and  coronation.  Then  the  pre- 
Jates  began  to  celebrate  high-mafs,  and  during  that 
fervice  the  king  received  the  homage  of  all  the  lay- 
nobility  :  divine  wormip  being  performed,  they  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  in  feafting  and  joy.  On  this  occafion  the 
king  created  his  uncle  Thomas,  earl  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  Henry  lord  Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland  j 
John  of  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham;  andGuieh- 
ard  d'Angle,  earl  of  Huntingdon!.  The  bimops 
of  London  and  Sarum,  the  earls  of  Marche  and 
Arundel,  the  lords  Latimer  and  Cobham,  Roger 
Beauchamp  and  Richard  Stafford,  banerets  ;  John 
Kny  vet,  Ralph  Ferrers,  John  Devreux,  and  Hugh 

Se- 
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A- c-  »377-  Segrave,  knights  batchelors,  were  by  the  affent  and 
advice  of  the  prelates  and  lords  aflembled  at  this  fo- 
lemnity,  appointed  with  the  chancellor  and   trea- 
furer  members  of  the    king's  council,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  John  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had 
hitherto  engrailed  the  whole  adminittration ;  but, 
now  either  diiliking  thefe  new  affbciates,  or  think- 
ing it   prudent   to  refign  an  office  which  might 
expofe  him  farther  to  the  envy  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  and  the  odium  of  the  people,  he  declined  bear- 
ing any  fhare  in  the  miniftry,  and  retired  to  his 
caftle  of  Kenil  worth,  after  having  declared,  that  in 
cafe  his  afiiftance  mould  be  wanted,  he  would  at- 
tend the  king,  and  employ  his  whole  power  and 
influence  in  promoting  his  honour  and  advantage. 
A  parliament  being  called  about  Michaelmas,  to 
concert  meafures  for  opposing  the  progrefs  of  the 
French,  the  commons  would  not  give  their  opini- 
ons on  the  fubjedt  of  their  deliberations,  without 
the  advice  and  afiiftance  of  the  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter, a  committee  of  four  bifhops,  four  earls,  and  as 
many  barons,  whom  they  nominated  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  the  king  who  was  prefent  aflented  to  the 
propofal.     Then  the  duke  falling  upon  his  knees 
before  his  majefty,  defired  he  might  be  excufed  from 
afiifting  at  the  conference,  as  the  commons  had 
traduced  his  character,  and  fufpedled  him  of  hav- 
ing formed  defigns  which  amounted  to  high-treafon. 
He  protefted  his  own  innocence  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner;  and  declared,  that  if  any  perfon  would 
openly  charge  him  with  high-treafon,   difloyalty, 
or  any  aftion  prejudicial  to  the  realm,  he  was  ready 
to  prove  the  falfity  and  malice  of  the  accufation, 
either  in  fingle  combat,  or  in  any  other  manner 
that  the  king  or  lords  mould  direct.     The  prelates 
and  lords  (landing  up  as  one  man,  interrupted  him  in 
his  harrangue,  protecting,  they  could  not  imagine  any 
perfon  upon  earth  would  advance  fucji  a  malicious 
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charge-,  and  the  commons  alledged,  that  in  chuf-  -*.c.  1377. 
ing  him  as  the  principal  counfellor,  they  had  clearly 
manifefted  their  opinion  of  his  honour.  The  duke 
having  reprefented  the  evil  confequences  of  fuch  re- 
pores  as  might  create  jealoufies  between  the  king 
and  his  beft  fubjedts,  declared,  that  he  forgave  the 
authors  of  fuch  (lander,  but  expreffed  a  defire  that 
a  law  mould  be  made  againft  the  inventors  and  pro- 
pagators of  defamation.  The  commons,  confider- 
ing  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  minority 
of  the  king,  propofed,  that  certain  perfons  of  un- 
blemifhed  morals  and  undoubted  capacity  fhoukl 
be  appointed  in  parliament,  as  the  king's  conftant 
counfellors,  to  act  in  the  adminiftration,  with  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  the  money  granted  for  the  profecution  of  the 
French  war.  Nine  perfons  were  accordingly  chofen 
by  the  lords,  and  fworn  of  the  council :  their  trull 
was  limited  to  one  year,  during  which  they  were 
abfolutely  prohibited  from  receiving  any  grant  of 
lands,  rent,  efcheat,  ward,  or  marriage.  The  com- 
mons likewife  petitioned,  that  the  parliament  mould 
appoint  the  fervants  of  his  majefty  ;  that  the  charges 
of  the  houfhold  fhould  be  borne  by  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  •,  and,  that  the  fupplies  granted  for  the 
war  mould  be  applied  for  that  purpofe  only.  The 
lords  declined  joining  in  this  motion,  becaufe  they 
thought  it  unreafonable  to  place  any  fervants  about 
the  king's  perfon  but  ilich  as  he  himfelf  Ihould  ap- 
prove :  and  with  regard  to  the  expences  of  the 
houmold  they  promiied  to  confer  with  the  great 
officers,  and  inquire  whether  or  not  they  might  be 
honourably  defrayed  by  the  crown-revenue.  The 
next  requeft  of  the  commons  was,  that  during  the 
king's  minority,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief- 
juftices,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  mould  be 
appointed  by  parliament ;  but  this  motion  was 
Jikewife  oppofed  by  the  lords,  who  affumed  to  them- 

felves 
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A.  c.  1377.  felves  the  right  of  nominating  the  counfellorsv 
chancellor,  and  fteward  of  the  houlhold,  and  in- 
filled upon  leaving  the  other  officers  to  the  king's 
choice,  with  the  advice  and  aflent  of  his  council. 
Not  with  {landing  this  oppofition  on  the  part  of  the 
lords,  the  commons  voted  a  confiderable  fupply  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  on  condition,  that  the 
money  mould  be  depofited  in  the  hands  of  two  truf- 
tees  •,  and  John  Philpot  and  William  Walworth 
merchants  in  London  were  appointed  for  that  of- 
fice. Having  granted  this  aid,  they  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  evil  counfellors 
placed  about  the  late  king  mould  be  removed,  and 
their  pofts  beftowed  upon  perfons  of  good  morals 
and  integrity.  Several  officers  were  difplaced  in 
confequence  of  this  petition  ;  but  they  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  another,  requefting,  that  a  parliament  mould 
be  convened  once  a  year  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  and  determine  thofe  caufes  about  which 
the  judges  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  In  this 
aflembly  Sir  Richard  Lefcrop  fteward  of  the  houf- 
hold  impeached  Alice  Ferrers  for  a  breach  of  the 
ordinance  which  had  been  made  exprefsly  againft  her 
in  the  laft  parliament.  She  was  accufed  of  having 
procured  the  pardon  of  Lyons,  and  an  order  to  re- 
voke the  commiflion  of  Sir  Nicholas  Dagworth, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  infpecT:  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  her  own  hufband  William  de  Windfor,  in 
Ireland.  She  made  no  defence,  nor  did  (he  appear 
in  perfon  or  by  proxy,  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
though  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
mto  the  affair,  condefcended  to  give  evidence  in 
this  caufe.  She  was  condemned  to  banifhment,  and 
all  her  eftate  forfeited  j  but  in  the  next  parliament 
me  obtained  a  revifion  of  the  trial  and  a  reverfion 
of  the  fentence,  together  with  a  full  pardon  to  her- 
felf  and  hufband.  This  affair  being  difcuffed,  the 
commons  made  remonftrances  againft  papal  ulur- 
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pation  in  provifions,  the  admifTion  of  aliens  Into  A.C.  i377. 
benefices,  and   the  commutation  of  penance   for  Rot  Par, 
money. 

Immediately  after  this  fefilon  broke  up,  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  on  pretence  of  taking  meafures  for  j 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  and  a-nnoyance  of  the 
enemy,  demanded  an  order  from  the  lords  of  the 
council,  to  withdraw  the  money  from  the  hands 
of  the  two  truftees  ;  ami  his  defire  being  complied 
with,  he  engaged  in  the  fervice  nine  large  mips  of 
Bayonne,  with  which  he  attacked  a  fleet  of  French 
merchantmen,  and  took  fourteen  vefll-ls  laden  with 
wine.    At  the  fame  time  alderman  Philpot  equip- 
ped a  fmall  armament  at  his  own  expence ;  and 
failing  in  quell  of  one  Mercer  a  Scotifh  mariner, 
who  had  greatly  interrupted  the  navigation  on  the 
northern  coafts   of  England,  engaged   and    took 
him,  together  with  fifteen  Spanifh  fliips  which  had 
entered  into  his  fervice.    This  exploit,  though  uni- 
verfally  applauded  by  the  people,  gave  umbrage 
to  the  government ;  and  Philpot  was  fummoned 
before  the  council-board,  where  he  received  a  re- 
primand for  having  undertaken  fuch  an  expedition 
contrary  to  law ;  but  in  refpeft  of  his  character, 
and  the  ferviee  he  had  done  the  nation,  he  was  no 
farther  quellioned  on  the  fubjecl:.     The  Scots  not 
only  committed  depredations  on  the  fea,  but  com- 
menced hoftilities  at  land,  notwithstanding  a  truce 
which  had  been  lately  concluded  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  They  found  means  to  furprile  the  town 
and  caftle  of  Berwick  :  though  this  adventure  was 
atchieved  by  a  fmall  number  of  free-boocers,  who- 
had  no  commifilon  from  the  government  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  Scottifh  earl  of  Marche  offered  to 
affift  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  reducing  the 
place  under  the  Englifh  dominion.     The  earl  of 
Northumberland,  aflbmbling  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  marched  to  Berwick,  and  fummoning 
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A.  c.  1378.  the  caftle  to  furrender,  Ramfay  who  commanded 
thegarrifon,  anfwered,  that  the  place,  had  been  taken 
by  virtue  of  acommiffion  from  the  king  of  Francej 
in  whofe  name  he  would  defend  it  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. An  afTault  was  immediately  given  ^  and 
the  place  being  taken,  every  Scot  was  put  to  the 
fword.  The  earl,  fufpecting  that  the  Scottidi  mi- 
niftry  connived  at  Ramfay's  adventure,  refolved  to 
chaftife  them  for  their  infmcerity  ;  and  being  join- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  lords  Lacy, 
Neville,  and  Stratford,  he  began  his  march  to- 
wards Melrofs.  Sir  Thpmas  Mufgrave,  being  de- 
tached with  fix  hundred  men  to.  reconnoitre  the 
country,  fell  into  an  ambufh  layed  by  the  earl  of 
Douglas,  who  routed  and  took  him  prifoner,  and 
guarded  the  paffes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Piercy 
thought  proper  to  defift  from  his  enterprize,  and 

Rymer.       return  to  England. 

The  duke       During  cliefc  petty  operations  in  the  North  the  duke 

of  Lancaftcr       <~  T  n  t  j    •  1   • 

invades  Q*  Lancattcr  was  employed  in  making  great  prepa- 
rations  for  invading  the  dominions  of  the  French 
king,  who  had  by  this  time  reduced  all  the  places 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre  in  Normandy* 
except  Cherbourg,  which  was  defended  by  an  Eng- 
lifh  garrifon.  Charles  of  France  had  detected  a 
plot,  in  which  the  king  of  Navarre  had  contrived 
to  poifon  him.  A  domeitic  belonging  to  that  prince, 
in  the  fervice  of  his  two  Ions,  who  refided  as  hofta- 
ges  in  Paris,  was  employed  to  be  perpetrator  of  this 
icheme,  and  being  apprehended,  at  once  confefled 
the  particulars :  the  fecretary  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, being  afterwards  taken  and  put  to, the  tor- 
ture, confirmed  the  other's  confeffion,  and  both 
were  executed  as  traitors.  The  king  of  Navarre 
was  flripped  of  Normandy,  and  all  the  dominions 
he  held  of  France  •,  and  the  king  of  Caftile  fell  upon 
Navarre,  where  he  gained  feveral  confiderable  ad^ 
vantages.  The  duke  of  Lancafter  having  provided 

his 
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his  fleet  and  forces,  fet  fail  about  the  end  of  July  A-c'  ';:s- 
for  St.  Malo,  which  was  then  in  pofiefiion  of  the 
French,  and  took  or-deflroyed  a  fleet  of  French 
and  Spanifh  vefiels,  lying  laden  with  wine  and  other 
commodities  in  the  harbour  :  then  landing  his  forces 
he  invefted  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  a  brave 
officer,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  garrifon.  The 
conftable  of  France  being  then  in  Brittany,  advan- 
ced with  flxteen  thoufand  choice  troops,  and  en- 
camped within  fight  of  the  Englifh,  from  whom 
he  was  divided  by  a  rivulet.  The  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  endeavoured  to  provoke  him  to  battle ; 
which  he  ftudioufly  avoided,  in  obedience  to  the  or- 
der he  had  received  ;  but  he  pofted  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  befiegers  could  not  carry  on 
their  aflaults  without  a  dangerous  interruption  from 
his  army,  which  he  kept  always  in  readinefs  to 
feize  every  advantage.  At  length  the  garrifon  made 
a  furious  fally,  in  which  they  deftroyed  the  works, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  befiegers  i  a  di- 
farter  which  the  duke  imputed  to  the  want  of  vigi- 
lance and  conduct  in  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
commanded  that  night  in  the  trenches.  The  Eng- 
lifh  being  difpirited  by  this  check,  as  well  as  by 
the  vivacity  of  the  conitable,  by  whom  they  were 
incefiantly  harralTed,  and  the  winter  approaching, 
it  was  refolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  troops 
mould  be  reimbarked ;  and  the  French  allowed 
them  to  retire  without  moleftation.  H.deBrefag, 

While  the  duke  of  Lancafter  was  engaged  in  this  Pr°srefs  of 
fruitlefs  expedition,  the  reigning  king  of  Caftile  insSta^ 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Bayonne,  with  a  fleet  of antl  Gui" 
two  hundred  veflels,  and  landing  twenty  thoufand  '"' 
men  invefled  the  city,  in  revenge  for  the  affiftance 
it  had  lately  given  to  the  Englilh ;  but  the  king  of 
Portugal  threatening  to  invade  Caftile,  the  feafon 
of  the  year  being  pretty  far  advanced,  an  epidemi- 
cal difeafe  having  broke  ou:  among  the  Caftilian 

troops,  « 
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A.C,  1378,  troops,  arfd*the  citizens  making  a  gallant  defence^ 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprize,  and  re- 
turn to  his  own  dominions.  In  Normandy  the 
duke  of  Berry  undertook  the  fiege  of  Cherbourg, 
defended  by  Sir  Robert  Roufe,  who  compelled  him 
to  raife  it  with  difgrace  and  damage^  after  having 
taken  Oliver  du  Guefclin,  brother  to  the  conftable 
of  France,  while  he  reconnoitred  the  avenues  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  detachment.  Roufe  was 
afterwards  recalled  to  England,  and  the  com- 
mand of  Cherbourg  given  to  Sir  Robert  Harle- 
fton,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  rout  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  French 
troops,  which  he  encountered  in  one  of  his  ex- 
curfions. 

Remarkable  The  mifcarriagc  of  the  expedition  to  Brittany, 
thTcouiit  of  which  nacl  coft  the  nation  fo  much  treafure,  aug- 
Denia.  mented  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  author 
of  all  thefe  ruinous  meafures.  The  Londoners 
were  his  inveterate  foes  •,  and  their  enmity  had  been 
lately  inflamed  by  an  incident  in  which  he  was 
principally  concerned.  The  count  of  Denia,  a  Spa- 
nilh  nobleman,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Najara,  had 
been  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country,  on 
leaving  his  eldeft  fon  as  hoftage  for  his  ranfom. 
The  father  happening  to  die  before  the  money  was 
remitted,  and  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  had  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  being  defirous  of 
making  a  friend  of  the  young  count,  who  had 
great  intereft  in  that  kingdom,  procured  an  order 
for  his  being  releafed  without  ranfom^  Hawley 
and  Shakel,  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  taken  the 
father  in  battle,  being  informed  of  the  duke's  in- 
tention, reprefented  to  the  young  Caftilian  the  in- 
jury they  mould  fuftain  by  his  releafe.  He  was  fo 
well  convinced  by  their  arguments,  that  he  refolved 
to  facrifice  his  liberty  to  his  honour,  and  immedi1- 

ately 
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ately  difappeared.  Several  perfons  were  confined  Ar  c<  l^- 
in  the  Tower,  on  fufpicion  of  having  been  acccffaiy 
to  his  efcape ;  and  at  length  a  warrant  was  granted 
againft  Hawley  and  Shake!,  who  took  refuge  in 
Weftminfter-abbey,  from  whence  they  could  not 
^e  drawn,  either  by  threats  or  intreaties.  The 
king,  at  his  uncle's  requeft,  ordered  Sir  Allan  de 
BoxhuJ,  with  fifty  men,  to  bring  them  out  by 
force  ;  and  though  he  found  them  at  divine  fer- 
vice,  he  commanded  his  followers  to  drag  them  from 
the  altar.  Hawley  and  his  fervant  were  killed,  after 
having  made  a  gallant  defence ;  and  a  prieft  who 
efpoufed  his  quarrel  mareci  the  fame  fate,  while  Sha- 
kel  was  taken  alive  and  carried  to  the  Tower.  Such 
violation  of  'a  fanctuary  was  deemed  an  inexpiable 
offence ;  and  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  with 
five  of  his  fuffragans,  excommunicated  the  perpe- 
trators. A  terrible  clamour  was  railed  againft  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  as  the  contriver  of  this  impious 
facrilege:  neverthelefs  he  perfitled  in  his  defign, 
and  perfuaded  the  king  to  propofe  to  Shakel,  that 
if  he  would  produce  his  prifoner  he  fliould  have  five 
hundred  marks  in  ready  money,  and  enjoy  a  pen- 
fion  of  one  hundred  for  life.  Shakel  complied  with 
this  propofal ;  and  then  it  appeared,  to  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  every  body,  that  the  young  count  Rynwr, 
ferved  his  keeper  in  the  difguife  of  a  page.  Waifmg. 

The  citizens  of  London  had  another  additional  f/^'J8* 
motive  of  refentment  againft  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  lament  at 
who  was  ftippofed  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  king  Clcuc«"cr- 
to  futnmon  the  enfuing  parliament  to  meet  at  Glou- 
cefter,  with  a  view  to  mortify  the  city  of  London. 
The  members  being  there  afTembled  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  October,  Richard  Lefcrop,  fteward  of 
the  houfliold,  opened  the  feflion  with  a  fpeech,  re- 
prefenting  the  danger  to  which  the  nation  was  ex- 
pofed  from  the  enemies  that  furrcunded  it,  and  the 
confiderable   fupplies  neceffary   to   lecure  Calais  -, 
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A.  c.  1378.  ancj  Brefi,  which,  by  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  was  depofued  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifli, 
as  well  as  Cherbourg  ;  and  for  the  defence  of  Bour- 
deaux  and-Bayonne,  which  were  threatened  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  the  king  of  Caftile.     The  com- 
mons fufpecting  that  part  of  the  late  fubfidies  had 
been  embezzled,  or  converted  to  other  ufes  than 
thofe  for  which  they  were  granted,  infilled  upon 
knowing  in  what  manner  thofe  fums  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  who  were  intended  to  fill  the  great  of- 
fices of  (late  for  the  enfuingyear,  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  lafl  parliament.   Lefcrop  anfwered, 
in  the  king's  name,  that  although  no  account  of 
fubfidies  or  other  grants  had  ever  been  made  to  the 
commons,  William  Walworth,  in  conjunction  with 
fome  members  of  the  council,  mould  lay  before 
them  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  diPourfements ; 
but  that  fuch  condefcenfion  mould  not  be  drawn 
into  precedent.     He  told  them,  that  the  officers  of 
ftate  had  been  chofen  by  the  advice  of  the  lords, 
and  the  king  would  appoint  the  privy  counfellors 
according  to  his  own  judgment ;   but  if  the  com- 
mons found  any  thing  defective  either  in  the  laws 
or  the  ad  mini  ft  ration,  they  might  reprefent  it  in 
the  ufual  form  of  petition ;  and  their  grievances 
fhould  be  redrefred.     Then  they  defired  a  copy  of 
the  enrolment  of  the  lad  fubfidy,  that  they  might 
deliberate  upon  the  fubjecl: ;  and  this  requeft  being 
granted  as  a  fpecial  favour,  they  took  exceptions 
to  the  fum  of  fix  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  ex- 
pended upon  fortrefies  abroad,  which  they  alledged 
ought  to  have  been  maintained  cut  of  the'  king's 
own  revenue  and  patrimonial  eftate.     After  thefe 
deliberations,  the  parliament  granred  a  conliderable 
aid  on  wool  and  leather,  befides  an  additional  duty 
upon  merchandize  for  one  year  j  but  this  was  in 
the  next  fellion  revoked,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  a  poll- 
Ret.  Piri.    tax  layed  upon  all  orders  of  men  throughout  the 
kingdom.  ,  •    The 
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The  nation  was  now  animated  with  the  keeneft  A-c-'3;s. 
refentment  againft  France,  which  had  prefumed  to  J^^tm? 
infuit  her  late  conquerors.     An  Englifh  fleet  from  fi-caus Brit- 
Rye  and  Winchelfcy  fcoured  the  channel  in  their  tftnyi 
turn,  and  even  made  defcents  upon  the  coaft   of 
Normandy,  where  they  took  and   plundered  the 
towns  of  Port  St.  Pierre  and  Willet,  and  railed 
contributions  on  the  adjacent  country.      Sir  Hugh 
Calverly,  governor  of  Calais,  pillaged  the  great 
fair  at  Stapal,  burned  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Omer, 
and  furpriled  a  great  convoy  of  provifion  and  am- 
munition, defigned  for  the  town  of  Ardres.     This  A<  c<  1379' 
gallant  officer  was  recalled  from  his  government, 
and  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  created  ad- 
miral of  England,  in  which  ftation  he  acted  with 
his  ufual  vigilance,  bravery,  and  conduct,   ib  as  to 
interrupt  the  enemy's  trade;  while  the  earl  of  Sa- 
lifoury,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of 
Calais,  took  every   opportunity  of  harraffing  the 
French  by  land.     By  this  time  the  important  for- 
trefs  of  Auray,  the  latt  inland  place  poffefied  by  the 
duke  of  Brittany,  was  reduced  by  the  French  forces  -, 
fo  that  after  having  configned  Brett  to  Richard,  in 
exchange  for  an  eftate  in  England,  he  had  aban- 
doned his  own  country,  and  become  altogether  a 
Britidi  fubject.     Charles  king  of  France  having 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  whole  dutchy,  except 
the  town  of  Brett,  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  reduce,  refolved  to  confiscate  the  whole  province, 
and  re-annex  it  to  the  dominion  of  France.     For 
this  purpofe  he  fummoned  all  the  peers  to  attend 
the  parliament  at  Paris,  where,  by  a  folemn  decree, 
John  de  Montfort  was  pronounced  a  traitor,  and  a"d  declare» 
the  dutchy  of  Bretagne  forfeited,  and  re-united  to  traitor/* 
the  crown  of  France. 

This  fentence  was  extremely  difagreeable  even  to  The»oMiity 
thofe  lords  of  Brittany  who  had  been  hitherto  at-  df|S"t 
cached  to  the  intereft  of  Charles,    He  had  not  con-  thecF««b 
G2  fultedkms5 
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A.C.  >37S'fiilted  them  on  this  occafion;  and  when  he  afterwards 
fent  for  them  to  court,  and  tried  to  cajole  them  with 
promifes  of  favour-,  they  loudly  complained  of  his 
having  proceeded  to  fuch  extremities  without  their 
concurrence,  refufed  to  put  his  troops  in  poffeflion 
of  their  caftles,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  againft 
the  attempts  of  the  Englifli  and  Montfort,  and  re- 
tiring to  Brittany,  engaged  in  affociations  to  main- 
tain their  liberties  againft  all  encroachment.  They 
even  renounced  all  dependence  upon  the  crown  of 

imtte  their  france,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  England,  inviting 

duke  to  re-     ,      .          '  .  *  &  & 

turn  to  his.  their  duke  to  return  to  his  own  dominions,  where 
dominions.  tney  Would  fupport  him  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. John  could  not  help  diftrufting  the  fmcerity  of 
this  profeffion  made  by  people  who  had  fo  long  acled 
as  his  open  enemies ;  and  difmified  the  deputies,  with 
a  general  promile  of  eroding  the  fea  with  the  firil  fa- 
vourable opportunity.  Before  they  returned  the  king 
of  France  had  fent  commifiaries  into  Bretagne  to  ex- 
ecute the  fentence  of  confifcation  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  letters- patent  were  publifhed,  confirming  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility.  But  even  this  indulgence 
could  not  induce  them  to  fubmit  •,  and  the  French 
government  was  fo  odious  to  the  people,  that  the 
commifTaries,  being  denied  admittance  into  Nantes 
and  other  places,  were  obliged  to  return  to  Anjou, 
without  having  executed  their  commiffion.  A  war 
being  the  immediate  confequence  of  this  oppofit ion, 
the  eftates  of  Brittany  fent  a  folemn  invitation  in 
writing,  under  the  feals  of  the  principal  nobility, 
to  the  duke,  preffing  him  to  return  without  delay, 
and  afluring  him,  that  all  the  barons  and  the  moil 
confiderable  towns  of  the  province  would  declare 
for  him  at  his  landing.  John,  at  length  convinced  of 
their  attachment,  embarked  at  Southampton,  with 
Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  a  fmall  body  of  troops  •>  and 
landing  at  Solidor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Malo,  was  received  with  joyful  acclamation.  Pi- 
nan, 
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nan,  Rennes,   and  Vannes,   opened  their  gates  toA<c-|3"9. 
their  fovcreign  :  he  was  joined  by  almoft  the  whole 
nobleffe  of  the  province  ;  the  Bretons  in  the  French 
fervice  deferted  to  him  in  fuch  numbers,  that  Charles 
difmiffed  all  that  remained,  becaufe  he  could  not 
depend  upon  their  fidelity.  By  thefe  the  duke's  army 
was  conAderably  reinforced :  towns  and  fortrefles 
daily  declared  in  his  favour  •,  nor  could  the  forces 
undsr  the   duke   of  Bourbon  and   conilable   Du 
Guefclin   prevent  this  almofl  univerfal  defection. 
In  this  emergency,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  advancing 
to  the  frontiers  of  Brittany,  endeavoured  to  conci- 
liate the  affection  of  the  natives,  by  promifes  of  fa- 
vour and  profeflions  of  good-will ;  and  a  negotia- 
tion was  fet  on  foot,   but  France  ftill  infifting  upon 
Brittany's  being  united  to  the  crown,  the  confe- 
rences proved  ineffectual. 

The  conilable  advifed  the  king  of  France  to  par- 
don the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  detach  him  by  dint 
of  kind  offices  from  his  dependence  upon  England. 
In  that  cafe  he  might  engage  the  hardy  foldiers  of 
that  province  in  his  fervice,  and  employ  his  whole 
force  in  the  reduction  of  Guienne,  where  the  Eng- 
Jifti  had  lately  retaken  feveral  places  of  importance. 
Charles  was  inclined  to  follow  this  advice  •,  but  in 
the  mean  time  he  fent  Guefclin  with  an  army  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  the  Englifti  in  that  province. 
He  undertook  the  fiegeof  Chateauneuf,  which  was 
gallantly  defended;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  ope- 
rations he  fell  fick  and  died,  juft  when  the  garrifon 
was  on  the  point  of  demanding  a  capitulation.  The  Deat1'  (lft'e 

r^  LI-IJI  c    \  •  -r-  i_         conftahje 

rrench  king  had,  by  means  or  this  great  officer,  be-  Gueic  in. 
gun  to  tamper  with  Montfort,  who  was  not  averfe 
to  an  accommodation  ;  but  the  death  of  the  con- 
ftable,  and  the  duke's  expectation  of  fuccours  from 
England,  rendered  the  treaty  abortive.  A  confi- 
derable  armament  was  actually  intended  for  his  al- 
fiftance :  but,  a  war  breaking  out  becv/een  the 
G  3  count 
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A.  c.  1379.  count  of  Flanders  and  his  fubjects,  the  Flemings 
did  not  purchafe  fuch  quantities  of  wool  as  they 
ufed  to  employ ;  fo  that  the  fubfidy  granted  upon 
that  commodity  fell  mort  of  expectation,  and  the 
number  of  troops  deftined  for  Brittany  was  cur- 
tailed. Neverthelefs,  Sir  John  Arundel  fet  fail  in 
December  for  that  dutchy  with  a  body  of  forces  ; 
but,  being  overtaken  by  a  florm,  his  fleet  was  dif- 
perfed  and  he  himfelf  perifhed.  Such  was  the  dif- 
trefsof  the  governmenr,  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  pawn  his  jewels  to  raife  money  for  this  purpofe, 
though  no  provifion  was  made  for  paying  the  gar- 

Waifing.      rifons  of  Cherbourg,  Calais,  and  the  borders  of 

Frcifiart.          0         .          , 

Scotland. 

proceedmgs  TQ  remove  tfafe  neceffities,  and  provide  for  the 
inent.  expence  of  the  enfuing  campaign,  a  parliament  was 
called  at  Weftminfter,  and  the  feftion  opened  by  a 
fpeech  from  the  chancellor,  who  encouraged  the 
commons  to  explain  their  grievances  ;  and  gave 
them  to  underftand  that  the  king  had  ordered  his 
great  officers  and  others  of  his  council  to  lay  before 
them  an  account  of  the  money  received  from  the 
lail  fubfidy,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  had  been 
A.  c.  1380.  difburfed.  The  commons,  impatient  under  their 
burthenfome  taxes,  and  difliking  the  conduct  and 
oeconomy  of  the  council,  moved  that  the  king 
might  be  of  age,  and  take  upon  himfelf  the  adniH 
niftration,  under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor, 
treafurer,  privy-feal,  chamberlain,  and  fteward  of 
the  houfhold,  who  mould  be  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment. Though  this  requefl  was  denied,  they  ob- 
tained a  renewal  of  a  commifiion,  which  iri  the  laft 
feffion  had  been  granted  to  feveral  prelates  and 
noblemen,  impowering  them  to  examine  into  the 
Hate  of  the  revenue,  the  expences  of  the  king's 
houfliold,  the  management  of  the  war,  and  the 
conduct  of  officers.  John  Imperiale  the  Genoefe 
zmbafludor  having  been  murdered  in  the  fltreets  of 

Lon- 
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London,  both  houfes  joined  in  declaring  the  perpetra-  A<  Ct  '38a' 
tors  guilty  of  high-treafon.  The  power  of  juflices 
of  the  peace  was  lodged  in  a  new  commifiion  :  a 
ftatute  was  enacted  againft  papal  provifion?,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  rapacious  conduct  of  pope  Urban, 
who  had  lately  beirowed  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath 
upon  the  cardinal  of  Cifteron,  a  profeffed  enemy  of 
the  Englifh,  gratified  another  with  the  priory  of 
Deerhurft,  and  granted  a  great  number  of  provifi- 
ons  to  foreigners,  in  violation  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  late  king  and  this  pontiff's  predecefTor. 
After  having  made  thefe  regulations,  the  parliament 
voted  a  considerable  aid,  and  continued  the  fubfidy 
on  wool  for  a  year  longer.  Rot-  Parl> 

Thefe  fupplies,  together  with  a  tenth  given  by  The  earl  of 

,t  7  •    -1  Bucking- 

the  clergy,  enabled  the  mmifters  to  equip  a  new  Jl3m 
armament  for  the  affiftance  of  the  duke  cf  Brittany, 
Thomas  of  Wodeftoke  earl  of  Buckingham  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  which 
confided  of  three,  thoufand  archers,  as  many  men  at 
arms  with  their  followers,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
infantry.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  lord  BafTer, 
Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  Sir  John- 
Harlefton,  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  Sir  William  de 
Windfor,  and  a  great  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
who  fought  an  opportunity  to  diftinguifli  thetnfelves 
in  the  fervice.  As  the  mips  were  not  fufficient  to 
tranfport  fuch  a  numerous  army  with  its  nectiTaries 
at  once,  the  general  could  not  fail  directly  for  Bre- 
tagne-,  but  was  obliged  to  waft  over  the  trocps  at 
different  times  from  Dover  and  Sandwich  to  Calais': 
and  this  method,  together  with  ibme  other  unac- 
countable delays  in  the  miniftry,  detained  the  fol- 
diers  fo  long  upon  the  coaft,  that  numbers  were 
obliged  to  pawn  their  arms  for  fubfiftence.  This 
evil  however  was  remedied  by  the  zeal  of  fome 
London  merchants,  and  John  Philpot  in  particular, 
who  not  only  paid  the  debts  of  the  foldiery,  and 
G  4  re 
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A.  c.  1380.  redeemed  their  arms,  but  alfo  hired  tranfports  to 
convey  them  to  the  continent.  The  earl  of  Bucking- 
ham landing  at  Calais  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  tar- 
ried a  few  days  until  his  army  was  refreihed  ;  and 
then  began  his  march  1\  r  Brittany.  He  met  with  no 
oppofition  in  his  progrefs,  tho*  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Bourbon  werepofted  with  a  ftrong  body 
of  ioi\es  ar'J'royes.  He  propofed  to  attack  them  in 
th.  ir  entrenchments  ;  but  they,  being  unwilling  to 
ibnd  an  attack,  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Buckingham;  having  attempted  in  vain,  to  provoke 
them  to  a  general  engagement,  continued  his  march 
through  Srns,  from  whence  he  proceeded  through 
the  Gatinois  and  BeauceintoLe  Maine  ;  and  palled 
the  Sarte  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  September,  re- 
markable for  the  death  of  Charles  V.  king  of 
France.  That  prince  had  lately  by  his  emiiraries 
excited  the  jcaloufy  and  ancient  prejudice  of  the 
Bretons  againft  the  Englifh,  whom  they  rep:efented 
as  cruel  ulurpers  who  wanted  to  make  a  conqueft 
of  their  country ;  fo  that  the  natives  looked  upon 
them  with  abhorrence,  and  the  citizens  of  Nantes 
denied  them  admittance.  John  de  Montfort,  dread- 
ing the  confequence  of  this  animofity,  and  believ- 
ing it  would  be  no  difficult  tafk  to  effect  an  ad- 
vantageous accommodation  with  the  miniftry  of 
the  young  French  monarch,  as  yet  a  minor,  was 
hot  a  Hide  perplexed  in  his  mind  with  regard  to  his 
auxiliaries,  and  hefitated  fome  time  between  grati- 
tude and  convenience.  In  this  irrefolution  he  con- 
tinued, until  the  Englim  had  entered  his  dominions, 
and  advanced  to  Chateubourg,  between  Vicre  and 
Rennes,  where  the  earl  of  Buckingham  received  a 
folemn  deputation  of  his  nobility,  who  allured  him 
their  duke  would  meet  him  at  Rennes  ;  and  excufed 
his  not  having  waited  upon  him  fooner,  by  repre- 
fenting  the  ill  humour  of  his  fubjects,  with  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  meafures.  This  was  aftu- 

ally 
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ally  the  cafe  •,  for,  when  the  earl  arrived  at  Rennes,  A-c-  J^°- 
he  and  a  few  of  his  attendants  only  were  fuffered  to 
enter  the  place ;  nor  did  the  duke  as  yet  appear. 
He  met  him  however  at  Mezieres,  arrd  frankly 
owned  himfelf  reftricted  by  the  malevolence  and 
difaffecYion  of  his  people,  over  whom  he  had  no 
influence.  He  profeffcd  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  obli- 
gation to  the  court  of  England,  and  vowed  eternal 
attachment  to  the  intereft  of  a  country  which  had 
afforded  him  an  afylum  in  his  diftrefs ;  but  his  au- 
thority was  not  eliabliihed,  his  people  were  averfc 
to  the  Englifh,  while  his  nobility  prefled  him  to 
fend  them  home  immediately,  and  compromife  his 
difference  with  the  crown  of  France.  Mean  while,  as 
Nantes  had  openly  declared  againft  the  Englifh,  the 
earl  propofed  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  that  important 
city,  and  the  duke  promifed  upon  oath  to  fupply  him 
with  provifions,  and  join  him  in  a  fortnight.  The 
place  was  accordingly  inverted  ;  but,  being  ftrcngly 
fortified  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrifon, 
the  befiegers  made  but  very  little  progrefs,  and  lay 
before  it  two  whole  months  without  being  joined 
by  the  duke.  He  had  indeed  endeavoured  to  raife 
forces  for  this  purpofe,  but  no  body  would  repair 
to  his  ftandard  ;  and  the  nobility  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand,  that  if  he  fhould  prefume  to  join  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  they  would  rife  up  in  arms 
againft  him  :  whereas  they  would  ferve  him  with 
all  their  power  in  effecting  an  accommodation  with 
France.  He  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  propo- 
fal,  and  abandon  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  who  fee- 
ing no  profpec"t  of  reducing  Nantes,  and  finding 
himfelf  hampered  for  want  of  provifions,  by  the 
activity  of  the  Bretons,  who  generally  intercepted 
his  convoys,  raifed  the  fiege  during  the  Chriftmas 
holidays,  and  marched  to  Vanne?,  where,  by  the 
duke's  influence  he  was  hofpitably  received,  and 
provided  with  convenient  quarters  in  that  neigh - 
4  bourhood. 
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A.C.  !3So.  bourhood.  Mean  while  a  treaty  was  brought  on 
the  carpet  at  Paris,  for  an  accommodation  between 
Montfort  and  the  king  of  France.  This  being  con- 
cluded and  ratified,  the  duke  confemed  to  do  homage 
to  the  French  king,  and  was  reinftated  in  his  dutchy 

A.  c.  1381.  Of  Bretagne  and  county  of  Montfort.  This  agree-, 
ment  was  in  all  probability  forwarded  by  a  defign 
of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  to  bring  another  army 
in  the  fpring  from  England,  as  the  treaty  itfelf  was 
managed  without  his  knowledge.  Though  incenfed 
at  the  clandeftine  conduci  of  the  -earl,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  manifeft  his  refentment  in  any  vio- 
lent'meafuresj  but  being  fupplied  with  tranfports 

w-?nnle1'  ky  him,  he  embarked  his  army,  and  on  the  ele- 
venth day  of  April  let  fail  for  England. 

FrfTux  While  the  earl  of  Buckingham  was  employed  in 

this  fruitlefs  expedition,  the  Scots  made  irruptions 
into  the  northern  counties,  which  they  ravaged  with 
fire  and  fword  •,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
as  warden  of  the  Marches,  began  to  aflemb'e  his 
forces  to  oppofe  the  invaders  ;  but  quarrelling  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Hull  and  Newcaftle,  about  a 
rich  prize  they  had  taken  from  the  Scots  at  fea, 
they  thwarted  his  me,afures  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  could  not  collect  a  body  of  troops  futfkient  to 
eno^ge  the  enemy  :  and  he  received  orders  from  the 
miniilry,  commanding  him  to  obferve  the  truce  with 
the  utmoft  punctuality.  The  Scots  were  fo  far 
from  acting  with  fuch  fcrupulous  regard  to  good 
faith,  that  they  invaded  Weftmore.land  and  Cum- 
berland, to  the  number  of  twenty  thoufand,  com- 
manded by  earl  Douglas,  who  furprifed  Penrith, 
wafted  the  country,  and  returned  to  Scotland  with 
animmenfe  booty  •,  while  the  hands  of  the  warden 
were  tied  up,  by  a  frefh  order  to  avoid  hoftilitics, 
until  matters  could  be  amicably  compromifed.  The 
duke  of  Lancailer  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author 
of  thefe  inglorious  meafures,  that  the  king's  arms 

might 
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might  be  more  difengaged  and  at  liberty  to  aftlft  A.  c.i3«i- 
him  in  his  fcheme  upon  the  crown  of  Caftile.  This 
conjecture  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  his  fubfequent 
conduct  j  for,  when  he  himfelf  marched  to  the 
North,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  towards 
the  end  of  fummer,  inftead  of  chaftifmg  the  ene- 
my, he  propofed  conferences  for  a  peace.  Thefe 
were  opened  accordingly ;  and  .a  truce  being  con- 
cluded for  three  years,  he  difbanded  his  forces,  and 
returned  to  the  ibuthern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
While  he  was  abfent  upon  this  expedition,  the  par- 
liament met  at  Northampton ;  and,  having  de- 
liberated upon  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  found  that 
the  debts  incurred  by  the  king,  fince  the  Jafl  fub- 
fidy,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  The  commons  defired  the  prelates 
and  lords. to  confider  in  what  manner  the  necefTary 
fum  could  be  raifed  with  the  leaft  inconvenience  to 
the  people ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  they  pro- 
pofed a  taillage  on  every  perfon,  male  and  female,  „ 
above  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  propofal  was  ap- 
proved -,  and  the  parliament  eilablimed  a  poll  tax 
of  three  groats  upon  every  perfon  in  the  realm,  to 
be  levied  on  each  town  by  collectors  appointed  for 
that  purpofe.  The  more  fubfbntial  people  were 
enjoined  to  affift  the  poorer  fort,  according  to  the 
value  of  their  eflates ;  and  the  prod  aft  of  the  tax 
was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to 
the  army  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 

This  impofition  gave  birth  to  thofe  commotions  state  of  the 
which  had  like  to  have  deilrcyed  the  Engiifh  con-  tenants  in 
dilution.     The  copy-holders  and  land-tenants  in  Vllle™ge' 
villenage,   belonging  to  the  church  as  well  as  to 
lay -lords,  had  become  wealthy,   and,  for  fome  time 
paft,  made  divers  efforts  to  recover  that  freedom 
to  which  they  thought  they  had  a  natural  title. 
They   purchafed   (scemplifications   in    the  king's 

courc 
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A.  c.  j^Sr.  Court  out  of  doomfday-book,  of  the  manors  and 
towns  to  which  they  belonged,  exempting  them  from 
ail  manner  of  fervitude ;  and  would  not  fuffer  diftrefs 
to  be  taken,  either  by  the  fervants  of  their  lords,  or 
the  officers  of  juftice  :  they  engaged  in  afibciations 
to  Hand  by  one  another,  and  even  threatened  their 
landlords  with  death  and  defolation.     The  com- 
mons had,   in   the  firft  parliament  of  this  reign, 
complained   of   thefe   rebellious    proceedings,    by 
which  their  property  was  alienated,  their  manors 
were  ruined,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation  endan- 
gered :  a  ftatute  was  enacted,  declaring  thole  ex- 
emplifications of  no  validity,  and  ordering  enquiry 
to  be  made  after  fuch  aflbciators  and  rebels,   that 
they  might  be  tried  and  brought  to  condign  punifh- 
ment.     This  law  for  fome  time  fuppreffed  their  in- 
fclence  •,  though  the  late  taxes,  which  fell  chiefly 
upon  the  lower  tenants,  ferved  to  nourifti  their  dif- 
cbn tents  •,  and   thefe  were   fomented    by  feditipus 
preachers,  who  afler ted  in  their  fermons,  that  by 
nature  all  men  are  equal ;  that  fervitude  was  an  un- 
juft  opprefiion,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  ;   and 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  off  the  yoke,   and 
maintain  their  birth- right.     The  minds  of  the  vul- 
gar were  thus  prepared  for  mifchief,  when  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  the  poll-tax   provoked   them  to 
open  revolt  and  infurrection.  The  king's  neceffities 
being  fo  importunate,  that  he  could  not  wait  until 
the  money  ihould  be  collected,   he  farmed  the  tax 
to  a  fet  of  rapacious  perfons,  who  committed  num- 
berlefs  acts  of  oppreffion,  which  drove  the  people  to 
defpair ;  and  the  minifters  of  fedition  did  hot  fail 
to  inflame  their  paffions  of  indignation  and  revenge. 
fctorreflion  •    The  infurreclion  began  in  EflTex,  where  a  report 
sj'.dz!r«.    wasinduftrioufly  fpread,   implying,   that  the  copy- 
holders and  peafants  were  doomed  to  death-;  that 
rheir  houfes  would  be  burned,    and    their  farms 
plundered.'   The  country  people,  alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence, 
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telligence,  rofe  in  their  own  defence,  arming  them- 
felves  with  clubs,  bows,  fvvords,  and  halberds  ;  and 
aflembling  to  the  number  of  five  thoufand,  fent  de- 
puties acrofs  the  river  into  Kent,  defiring  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  county  to  join  them  in  the  common 
caufe  of  liberty,  that  they  might  reform  the  flate, 
and  abolifh  taxes.  This  deputation  was  fent  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  incident,  which  had  already  produced 
a  tumult  among  the  Kentilhmen.  One  of  the  per- 
Ions  employed  in  collecting  the  poll-tax  had  en 
tered  into  a  difpute  with  a  plebeian,  known  by  the 
name  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  refufed  to  pay  for  his 
daughter,  on  pretence  of  her  being  under  the  age 
mentioned  in  the  act  of  parliament.  The  brutal 
collector  infifted  upon  her  being  a  full  grown  wo- 
man •,  and,  in  order  to  afcertain  his  conjecture,  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  indecency,  •  which  provoked  the 
father  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  flew  the  tax-ga- 
therer upon  the  fpot.  His  caufe  was  immediately 
efpoufed  by  all  the  populace  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  friends  in 
Efiex,  took  to  their  arms  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  mutiny 
fpread  like  a  contagion,  through  SufTex,  Surry, 
Hertford  fhire,  and  all  the  counties  which  formed 
the  old  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles.  Not  only 
the  difcontented  peafants,  but  all  the  debauched, 
profligate,  and  defperate  villains,  in  thefe  counties, 
took  the  field  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  every  fepa- 
rate  multitude  chofe  a  leader  of  approved  capacity. 
The  people  of  condition  neglected  them  at  firft,  as 
mobs  that  would  in  a  little  time  difperfe  of  them- 
lelves  ;  but  they  foon  became  too  formidable  to  be 
quelled  by  the  civil  power.  They  pulled  down  the 
houfes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  inflicted  imme- 
diate death  upon  all  the  ju  ft  ices  and  practitioners 
of  the  law  that  fell  into  their  hands  :  they  burned 
all  court-rolls  and  records ;  and  obliged  all  perfons 
to  fsvear  they  would  be  true  to  king  Richard,  ad- 

mi: 
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A.C.  i3ST.  mjt  no  kjng  ca]}e(^  John,  and  pin  with  them  in  op- 
pofmg  taxes.  At  length  Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of 
the  Kentilli  infurgents,  joined  thofe  of  EiTex,  com- 
manded by  Jack  Straw ;  and,  on  the  twelfth  day 
of,  June  advanced  to  Blackheath,  to  the  number  of 
an  hundred  thoufand,  with  banners  difplayed.  The 
king  fending  thither  meflfengers  to  know  the  reafon 
of  their  insurrection,  they  gave  him  to  underftand, 
that  they  were  come  to  ipeak  to  him  about  certain 
important  affairs ;  and  defired  he  would  come  and 
hear  what  they  had  topropofe.  Richard  being  ad- 
vifed  to  comply  with  their  demand,  actually  crotfed 
the  Thames  to  give  them  that  iatisfaction  •,  bur, 
when  they  faw  him  approaching,  they  bi-gan  to  run 
towards  the  river,  in  order  to  intercept  his  retreat  : 
fo  that  Simon  Sudbury  archbimop  of  Canterbury, 
chancellor,  and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  grand  prior  of 
the  Knights  hofpitallers,  treafurer  of  England,  hur- 
ried him  back  to  the  Tower  with  all  expedition.  The 
rebels,  difappointed  of  their  prize,  called  aloud, 
Treafon!  treafon!  Then  runningtowards  the  bridge, 
entered  the  city,  where  they  plundered  feveral  houfes, 
and  murdered  fome  Flemiiri  merchants.  Next  day, 
being  joined  by  the  populace  of  the  city,  they  at- 
taaked  the  palace  of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  which  they  burned  and  levelled 
to  the  ground,  after  having  deftroyed  all  the  rich 
furniture,  and  broke  in  pieces  valt  quantities  of 
plate  and  jewels.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the 
Temple,  where  they  burned  all  the  books,  papers, 
and  records  ;  and  having  demolifhed  the  buildings, 
repaired  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  at  ClerkenwelJ, 
which  they  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  ex- 
ploits being  performed,  they  divided  themfelves  into 
three  bodies  •,  one  of  which  took  the  route  to  Hey- 
bury,  where  they  pillaged  and  reduced  to  alhes  a 
magnificent  houfe  belonging  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John  •,  a  fecond,  confuting  chiefly  of  the  people  of 

Ef- 
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EfTex  and  Hertfordlhire,  pofled  themftlves  on  Mile-  A>c-  J38l« 
End-Green  ;  the  third  took  poffeffion  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine's and  Tower-Hill.  Thofe  who  took  up 
their  quarters  at  Mile-End,  fent  a  mefTage  to  the 
king,  defiring  to  fee  him  immediately,  otherwife 
they  would  pull  down  the  Tov/er,  and  put  him  to 
death  without  mercy :  and  their  companions  on 
7\>wer-Hill  intercepted  the  provifions  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  demanding  aloud  the  heads 
of  the  chancellor  and  treafurer.  The  archers  and 
men  at  arms  in  the  Tower,  were  fuiTicient  to  have 
defended  it  againft  fuch  an  undifciplined  and  ill- 
armed  multitude,  had  they  acted  with  becoming 
fpirit  and  refolution  •,  but  they  were  feized  with  fuch 
a  panic,  that  they  could  not  even  manage  their 
arms  j  and  Richard,  afraid  of  exafperating  the  in- 
furgents,  by  refufmg  to  comply  with  their  requeit,  , 
rode  out  with  a  few  attendants  to  expoflulate  with 
them  at  Mile- End,  where  he  accofted  them  with 
great  affability,  telling  them  he  was  their  king; 
and  defiring  to  know  their  grievances,  that  they 
might  be  immediately  redreffed.  They  prefented 
him  v/ith  a  paper  of  demands,  and  tpld  him  that 
he  fhould  be  detained  until  they  were  granted  under 
the  great  feal.  Thefe  were,  an  exemption  of  all 
perfons  throughout  the  realm  from  bondage  and 
fervitude;  free  liberty  of  buying  and  felling  in  ci- 
ties, boroughs,  market  towns,  and  all  places  what- 
foever ;  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  lands  held  in 
villenage  to  four  pence  an  acre  ;  and  a  general  par- 
don for  all  offences.  The  king  granted  their  re- 
queft,  on  condition  that  they  would  return  imme- 
diately to  their  own  habitations,  and  leave  two  or 
three  of  each  parifh  to  receive  the  charters  of  free- 
dom, which  were  immediately  drawn  up,  and  fealed 
next  morning.  Thefe  being  delivered,  the  peafants 
of  Efiex  and  Hertfordmire  immediately  diiperfed. 
Richard  had  no  fooner  quitted  the  Tower,  than  the 

body 
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A.C.  1381.  body  pofted  in  the  neighbouring  avenues  rufhed  in, 
without  finding  the  lead  oppofition  :  they  forth- 
with beheaded  the  archbifhop  and  Sir  Robert  Hales* 
mafiacred  fifteen  other  perfons  in  cool  blood,  and 
treated  the  king's  mother  with  the  utmoft  indignity ; 
while  the  cowardly  knights  and  their  men  at  arms 
ftood  inactive,  without  daring  to  oppofe  fuch  a 
brutal  outrage. 

The  fubftantial  citizens  of  London  now  began  to 
reccollect  themfelves  from  their  confirmation  •,  and 
Walworth,  who  happened  to  be  mayor,  being  fe- 
conded  by  the  gallant  Philpot,  perfuaded  them  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  foverergn.  Mean 
while  the  king  fent  a  mefiage  to  Wat  Tyler,  offer- 
ing him  and  his  people  the  fame  charters  which  had 
fatisfied  the  men  of  EfTex  ;  but  this  favage  plebeian 
being  fleflied  in  blood,  and  intoxicated  with  his 
power  and  fuccefs,  had  formed  the  defign  of  mur- 
dering the  king  and  all  the  nobles,  and  creeling  a 
defpotifm  on  the  ruins  of  the  conftitution  :  he  there- 
fore made  no  other  reply  to  the  king's  mefienger, 
but  that  he  would  confent  to  a  peace  provided  he 
liked  the  terms  •,  and  three  fucceffive  charters  were 
fent  him,  and  rejected,  in  the  compafs  of  a  few 
hours.  At  length,  Richard  riding  towards  Smith- 
field,  invited  him  to  a  conference,  that  he  might 
know  and  remove  his  objections  -,  and  he  began  to 
move  towards  that  place  with  his  followers,  but  fo 
flowly,  that  Sir  John  Newton,  who  delivered  the 
meflage,  told  him  the  king  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  defired  him  to  mend  his  pace.  This  proud 
demagogue  took  umbrage  at  the  freedom  of  his 
remonftrance,  and  replied  he  might  make  what 
hafte  he  would  ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  would 
move  as  he  himlelf  fhould  think  proper.  When 
he  approached  the  king,  he  did  not  offer  to  alight  -, 
and,  Sir  John  Newton  blaming  the  indecency  of  his 
behaviour,  he  drew  his  dagger  to  ftab  him  for  his 

pre- 
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jprefumption.  Newton  drawing  his  weapon  in  his  A- c-  'S3" 
own  defence,  the  king  interpofcd,  and  ordered  Sir 
John  to  deliver  up  his  dagger  to  Tyler,  who*  not- 
withftanding  all  his  infolence  and  brutality,  leemed 
difconcerted  by  the  prefence  of  his  prince.  In  all 
probability,  his  intention  v/as  to  plunge  the  dagger 
into  Richard's  heart ;  he  eyed  his  fovercign  with  a 
gloomy  afpecl: ;  his  hand  began  to  fnake,  and  his 
countenance  denoted  diftraction.  His  demands  were 
fo  extravagant,  and  made  in  llich  unconnected 
phrafe,  that  Rjichard  neither  perfectly  underftood 
his  meaning,  nor  would  he  give  affcnt  to  his  pro- 
pofal.  The  intention  of-  both  was  to  amufe  each 
other  :  for  Tyler  expected  a  reinforcement  nexc 
day  from  Hertfordshire  •,  and  the  king  knew  than 
Sir  Robert  Knolles  was  on  his  march  at  the  head 
of  a  thoufand  veterans,  coming  to  his  afliftance* 
Neverthelefs,  the  infolent  plebeian  could  not  brook 
a  refufal  ;  and  thinking  perhaps  this  was  a  proper 
opportunity  to  flrike  the  bl6w  he  had  meditated^ 
he  lifted  up  the  dagger,  as  if  he  intended  to  plunge 
it  in  the  bofom  of  his  fovereign  •,  when  Wai  worth, 
perceiving  his  drift,  rode  up  and  dunned  him  with 
a  blow  of  his  mace:  Philpot  finilhsd.his  fate,  by 
thruding  his  fword  through  the  ruffian's  body  ;  fo  Death  of 
that  he  fell  dead  from  his  horfe.  •  His  followers  fee-  Wac  Tyieir* 
ing  him  drop,  exclaimed,  "  Our  captain  is  (lain  ; 
*4  let  us  revenge  his  death  :"  and  bent  their  bows 
for  that  purpole.  But  the  king,  tHongh  not  quite 
fixteen  years  of  age,  rode  up  to  them  with  ad- 
mirable courage  and  prefence  of  mind,  faying, 
"  What  would  you  have,  my  lieges  ?  Give  your- 
"  felves  no  concern  about  the  death  of  chat  traitor. 
"  I  am  your  captain  :  follow  m?,  and  1  will  grant 
"  you  all  your  reafonable  defires."  They  were  fa 
confounded  at  the  death  of  their  leader,  and  the 
magnanimity  of  their  piince,  that  they  durft  no.C 
venture  to  let  fly  their  arrov/s,  but  followed  him  59 ' 
NUMB,  XXXIII,  '  ii  JC 
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A.  c.  i3Si.  it  were  mechanically,  into  the  fields  of  Iflington. 
Before  they  could  recollect  themfelves,  Sir  Roberc 
Knolles  appeared  wich  his  band  of  veterans,  and 
fome  thoufands  of  Londoners,  who  took  to  their 
arms  under  Walworth,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Tyler.  The  fight  of  thefe  troops  completed  the 
dejection  of  the  infurgents ;  and  the  king  offering 
them  a  general  pardon,  and  the  fame  kind  of  charter 
he  had  already  granted  to  their  companions,  they 
fell  down  on  their  knees,  and  fubmitted.  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  and  other  officers  that  were  about  the 
king's  perfon,  propofed  that  fome  hundreds  of 
them  mould  be  put  to  the  fword  in  terrorem  ;  but, 
as  many  perfons  had  been  compelled  to  join  them, 
he  would  not  fuffer  that  example  to  be  made,  left 
the  innocent  mould  be  confounded  with  the  guilty  ; 
yet  he  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  none 
of  them  mould  be  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the 
cityr  Next  day,  however,  they  received  their 
•charter  of  infranchifement,  and  returned  to  their 
refpective  habitations. 

fnSi?'  A  frefl1  body  of  mutineers  from  Hertfordmire 
parti  of  the  was  in  full  march  to  join  Tyler  when  they  received 
country.  ^  new&  of  ms  death,  and  the  difpsrfion  of  their - 
confederates.  Nevertheiefs  they  flill  kept  together, 
and  extorted  letters  of  manumiffion  from  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Alban's,  and  other  lords  to  whom 
they  owed  vaflfalage ;  fome  of  whom  they  mur- 
dered. They  likewife  compelled  the  abbot  and 
convent  to  deliver  up  all  their  charters  and  privi- 
leges, which  they  committed  to  the  flames  in  the 
market-place.  They  even  pleaded  the  *oyal  au- 
thority for  the  outrages  they  committed,  until  the 
king  publilhed  a  proclamation,  commanding  all 
mayors,  meriffs,  bailiffs,  arid  other  officers  of  the 
peace,  to  fupprefs  thefe  commotions.  The  reft  of 
the  kingdom  was  not  free  from  the  fame  kind  of 
infurrections.  The  peafants  of  Suffolk  thinking 

they 
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they  had  as  good  a  title  to  liberty  as  thofe  of  Kent  A'c*  *38l» 
and  EfTex,  took  to  their  arms,  and  (buck  off  the 
head  of  Sir  John  Cavendifh,   lord  chief -juflice  of 
England  :  they  likewife  murdered  two  monks  be- 
longing to  the  convent  of  St.  Iidmundfbury,  which 
they  robbed  of  all  its  charters  ;   while  thofe  of  Nor- 
folk rofe  under  the  conduct  of  one  known  by  the 
name  of  John  Littefter,  or  the  Dyer,  who  affected 
great  ftate,  and  compelled  all  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  to  countenance  his  proceedings.  He  ordered 
his  followers  to  beat  out  the  brains  of  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  who  had  prefumed  to  cenfurc  his  conduct; 
and  obliged  Sir    William  Morley   and  Sir   John 
Brewes,  to  fet  cut  for  the  court,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce three  of  his  follo'.vers  as  deputies  to  his  ma- 
jefty.     Thefe  had  inftrudions  to  follicit  an  ample 
charter  of  liberties,   and  to  prefect  the  king  with  a 
large  fum  of  money,  which  they  had  extorted  from 
the  city  of  Norwich.     In  their  journey  to  London 
they  were  met  by  Henry  Spenfer,  the  warlike  bi- 
fhop  of  Norwich,  who,   being  informed  of  their 
errand,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded  without  cere- 
mony.   Being  afterwards  joined  by  fome  gentlemen 
of  the  county  and  their   adherents,   he  advanced 
againft  the  infurgents,  who  lay  at  North  Walfham, 
and  was  the  firft  man  who  entered  their  entrench- 
ments fword  in  hand  :  the  rebels  fought  for  fome 
time  with  great  fury  ;  but  were  at  length  routed  by 
the  martial  prelate,  and  a  great  number  was  (lain  in 
the  purfuit.     The  Dyer  and  his  principal  accom- 
plices  being  taken,    were   hanged  and  quartered ; 
and  the  quiet  of  the  country  was  foon  re  eftablimed. 
After  this   victory  the  b;mop  marched   into   the  , 

counties  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  where  he 
reduced  all  the  mutinous  peafants  to  their  duty,  and 
then  entering  Suffolk, 'diffipated  the  rebels  of  that 
county,  who  had  put  to  death  a  great  number  of 
H  2  prac- 
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A.C.  1381.  practitioners  of  the  law<   and  committed  terrible 

ravages. 

Themfur-       Notwithftanding  thefe  repeated  overthrows  and 
Sfelund    executions,  the  infurgents  of  Eflex  had   the  pre- 
lueHe*.       fumption  to  fend  deputies  to  the  king  for  a  confir- 
mation of  their  charter :  but  by  this  time  Richard 
was   in  a  condition  to  treat  with  them  as  they  d£- 
ferved.  Immediately  after  the  difperfion  of  Tyler's 
adherents   he  had   afiembled   his  military  tenants-, 
and  fummoned  his  faithful  fubjects  to  take  arms  for 
the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  ;  and  in  three  days  he 
muftered  forty  thouiand  men  on  Blackheatrr.     On 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  he  publim'ed  a  proclama- 
tion, requiring  all  tenants  to  do  their  accuftomed 
fervices  j  and  lending  a  detachment  of  troops  into 
the  heart  of  Kent,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  that 
county,    marched  in  perfon  againft  the  rebels  of 
Efitx,  who  being  defeated  in  two  fuceeflrve  engage- 
ments at  Bilierecay  and  Sudbury,  fubmitted,   and 
faed  for  mercy.     During  this  expedition  the  king 
being  at  Chelmsford,  ifiued  letters- patent  revoking 
the  charters   he  had   granted  to  the  infurgents  of 
waifi'ng,     Kent  and  Efiex,  alledging,  that  they  had  forfeited 
FrciHUrr.     a]|  tjc|e  co  fUGn  indulgence  by  their  fubfequenc  re- 
KnTghton.    bell  ion. 

The  ring-  Richard  having  totally  quelled  all  the  i-nfurrec- 
rod  pLS?  tlons>  during  which  above  feven  thoufand  perfons 
•J.  had  loft  their  lives  in  different  parts  of  the  country,- 

he  granted  commiffions  for  trying  the -ringleaders 
of  thofe  rebellious  peafants  ;  and  among  the  reft 
one  John  Bull^  a  fanatic  prieft,  who  acted  as  princi- 
pal incendiary,  and  even  from  the  nrft  mahifeftation 
of  their  difcontent,  fpirited  them  up  to  mifchief  and 
revolt,  by  inflammatory  fermons  and  circular  let- 
ters, couched  in  quaint  myfterious  rhymes,  admira- 
bly calculated  to  work  up  the  minds  of  ignorant? 
to  fury  and  enthufialrn,-  When  they  firft 
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aflembled  at  Blackheath,  he  exhorted  them  in  a  fer-  A.C.  1381, 
mon  to  be  ftout  in  averting  their  liberty,  which 
eould  not  be  fecured  without  killing  all  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom,  the  lawyers,  juftices,  and 
jurymen ;  and  then  there  would  be  equal  freedom, 
rank,  and  power,  among  all  perfons.  This  wretched 
fanatic,  together  with  Jack  Straw,  and  the  other 
chieftains  that  were  taken,  being  tried  and  con- 
victed of  treafon,  owned  before  execution,  that 
when  they  infifted  upon  the  king's  coming  to  them 
at  Blackheath,  their  defign  was  to  have  (lain  all  his 
attendants,  and  carried  himfelf  in  perfon  round  the 
kingdom,  as  a  fanction  to  their  proceedings,  until 
they  mould  have  been  joined  by  the  people  in  all 
the  different  counties  :  then  they  would  have  fud- 
denly  maflacred  all  the  nobility  and  knights,  who 
either  by  their  advice  cr  perfonal  valour  were  ca- 
pable of  oppofing  their  progrefs  ;  and  laftly,  they 
would  have  iacrificed  the  king,  the  bifhops,  and  all 
the  clergy,  except  the  mendicant  friars,  whofliould 
have  been  allowed  a  comfortable  fubfiftenee,  for 
confeffing  and  celebrating  divine  fervice  throughout 
the  kingdom.  After  having  deftroyed  the  form 
of  religion  and  government,  they  propofed  to  en- 
aft  new  laws,  create  Wat  Tyler  king  of  Kent,  and 
fet  up  a  monarch  for  every  county.  As  for  that 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Kent,  he  had  determined 
to  burn  and  plunder  the  city  of  London,  and  di- 
vide the  fpoil  among  his  followers,  when  his  exe- 
crable purpofe  was  prevented  by  the  fpirit  of  Wal- 
worth  and  Philpot,  who,  together  with  alderman 
Bembre  and  Laud,  were  knighted  and  recomp^nctd 
with  lands  for  the  fervices  they  had  performed  in 
extinguifhing  this  dangerous  rebellion. 

During  thefe  commotions  the  duke  of  LancaPcer  Thechartcr 
was  in  the  North,   managing  the  treaty  with  the  8ffieejofn 

CD      C>  ct3nt(*d  fo 

Scots,    who,   in  confideration  thereof,  had  forbore  theviii.ini 
;aking    advantage   of   the  troubles   in   England.  "*™fa? 
H  While  n"em?U 
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A.  c.  1381.  While  this  negotiation  was  on  the  carpet,  a  quarrel 
had  happened  between  the  duke  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  which  laft  had  refufed  the  other 
admittance  into  Berwick ;  and  now  both  came, 
with  their  followers  in  arms,  to  the  parliament, 
which  was  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  fixteenth  day 
of  September,  to  take  meafures  for  quieting  the 
minds  of  the  people,  which  were  ftill  in  agitation : 
the  feffion,  however,  was  prorogued  to  the  fourth 
day  of  November-,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  dif- 
ference between  thofe  two  great  noblemen  was  com- 
promifed.  The  members  of  both  houfes  being 
convened,  the  king  gave  them  to  underftand,  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  grant  letters  of  freedom  and 
manumifiion  to  the  peafants,  in  order  to  avoid  mif- 
chief ;  and  that  he  had  fince  revoked  them  by  the 
advice  of  his  council,  as  charters  extorted  by  com- 
pulfion,  contrary  to  reafon,  law,  juflice,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  prelates,  lords,  and  free- 
holders of  the  realm :  he  defired,  however,  to 
know  their  fentiments  on  the  fubjecl,  according  to 
which  they  Ihould  either  be  repealed  or  confirmed. 
The  lords  and  commons  unanimoufly  refolved, 
that  fuch  charters  obtained  by  violence,  were  con- 
trary to  law,  injurious  to  the  nobility,  and  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  kingdom  •,  for  which  reafons  they  were 
declared  null  and  void,  and  repealed  by  authority 
of  parliament.  Then  the  commons  proceeded  to 
an  enquiry  about  the  cauks  of  the  late  commotion, 
and  having  deliberated  upon  the  fubjedt,  imputed 
it  chiefly  to  the  oppreffion  exercifed  over  the  pea- 
fants by  the  king's  officers  and  the  courts  of  law, 
which  encouraged  fuits  and  quarrels  in  the  country. 
The  king  appointed  a  committee  of  prelates  and 
lords  to  infpedt  the  conduct  of  fuch  officers,  that 
the  grievance  might  be  redreflej  :  all  perfonswhofe 
writings  and  vouchers  had  betn  burned  by  the  in- 
furgems,  were  invited  to  come  and  produce  proof 

before 
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before  the  king's  council,  that  they  might  receive  A>  c*  '3Sl* 
exemplifications  without  trouble  or  expence.  The 
next  object  of  their  confideration  was  the  neceffity 
of  publifhing  pardons  for  thofe  lords  and  gentle- 
men, who,  in  oppofing  the  rebels  had  committed 
illegal  actions,  as  well  as  for  the  towns,  boroughs, 
and  country  people  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
infurrection.  From  this  laft  act  of  amnefty  the 
ringleaders  of  the  infurgents  were  nominally  ex- 
cepted,  together  with  the  town  of  St.  Edmundsbury, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  chief- 
juftice ;  and  thofe  of  Cambridge  who  had  plun- 
dered Bennet  college,  carried  away  all  the  char- 
ters of  the  univerfity,  extorted  bonds  from  the 
mailers  and  fcholars,  and  committed  divers  other 
enormities,  by  the  connivance  of  the  magi  ft  rates. 
Their  franchifes  were  therefore  forfeited,  fome  of 
their  privileges  granted  to  the  univerfiry,  and  the 
reft  reftored  to  the  town,  upon  the  fubmifiion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thefe  claufes  being  fettled,  the. 
commons  eagerly  defired  they  might  be  patted  into 
a  law  i  obferving  at  the  fame  time,  that  confidefing 
the  ill  humour  of  the  people,  they  could  not  ven- 
ture to  grant  any  fort  of  taliiage.  But  the  king 
refufed  to  comply  with  their  requeft  until  they 
mould  have  made  fome  provifion  for  the  necefflties 
of  the  Hate  i  then  they  voted  a  fubfidy  on  wool 
and  leather,  and  the  pardons  patting  the  great  feal, 
the  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  January.  RoU>arf' 

Two  fucceflive  treaties  had  been  brought  upon  Marriage  of 
the  carpet  for  the  marriage  of  Richard,  firft  with 
Catherine  daughter  of  Barnaby  Vifconti  duke  of 
Milan,  and  afterwards  with  Catherine  daughter  of 
the  late  emperor  Lewis ;  but  both  thefe  proving 
abortive,  a  match  was  at  length  concluded  between 
him  and  Anne,  filter  of  the  emperor  Winceflaus 
H  4  king 
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A.  c,  1381.  king  of  Bohemia  •,  a.  lady  whofe  high  rank  Teems  to 
have  been  confidered  as  a  fufficient  compenfation 
for  her  want  of  fortune  ;  for,  inftead  of  bringing 
a  portion  fuitable  to  her  quality,  her  brother  Win- 
ceflaus  fbpulated  for  a  loan  of  eighteen  thoufand 
marks,  one  moiety  of  which  was  to  be  remitted 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  princefs  at  Calais.  She 
arrived  in  England  a  few  days  before  Chriflmas  ; 
and  after  the  holidays  the  nuptials  were  folemnized : 
then  fhe  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  in  Weft- 
minder-abbey,  and  folemn  tournaments  were  held 
upon  the  occafion.  Thefe  diverfions  being  finifhed, 
the  parliament  met  again,  and  continued  the  fub- 
fidy  on  wool  and  leather  for  four  years  next  enfuing. 
It  was  in  this  fejfTion  the  duke  of  Langiller  propofed, 
that  he  fhould  transport  a  body  of  forces  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  hard 
prefTed  by  the  king  of  Caftile.  As  the  Fortuguefc 
monarch  was  a  very  ufeful  ally  to  England,  the  earl 
of  Cambridge  had  been  lent  in  the  preceding  year 
•with  a  fmali  body  of  forces  to  fuccour  him  in  his 
ciftrefs ;  and  by  their  valour  they  had  actually 
raifed  the  fiege  of  Lisbon,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
•undertaken  :  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough 
toa&offenfively  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who 
never  loft  fight  of  his  claim  upon  Caftile,  attempted 
to  borrow  of  the  parliament  fixty  thoufond  pounds, 
for  raifing  a  fufficient  number  of  forces  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Portugal,  prcmifing  to  repay  the 
money  m  three  years,  either  in  fpecie,  or  by  fome 
fervice  that  fhculd  be  acceptable  to  the  nation. 
The  prbpofal  was  debated  in  both  houfes ';  but  the 
commons  were  fo  far  from  complying  with  his 
requeft,  that,  when  tj^ey  granted  the  lubfidy  for 
the  defence  of  the  reulm,  they  exprefsly  declared, 
they  would  not  involve  themfelves  in  a  quarrel 
with  Spain  on  any  pretence  whaifoever. 

During 
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During  thefe  tranfactions  in  England,  France  A- 'c-r'^ 
was  expofed  to  all  the  inconveniencies  of  a  mino-  nSng" 
rity.  Lewis  duke  of  Anjou,eldeil  uncle  to  the^>ung  ?'™^> 
king  Charles  VI.  burthened  the  people  with  fuch 
grievous  taxes,  as  produced  infurreclions  in  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  other  populous  cities  :  his  brothers  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  were  afibciated 
with  him  in  the  adminiftration,  refufed  to  concur  in 
his  meafures  •,  and  great  ciiforder  arofe  from  their 
duTenfion.  Thefe  circumftances  being  confidered, 
this  was  judged  a  favourable  conjuncture  for  in- 
vading France  with  fuch  an  armament  as  might 
intimidate  her  into  a  peace,  which  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Englifh,  who  fuffercd  greatly  in  thsir 
trade  by  the  French  depredations.  A  council  be- 
ing held  at  Windfor,  the  lords  were  unanimoufly 
of  opinion,  that  the  king  fhould  invade  France 
with  a  royal  army  -,  and  they  offered  to  ferve  under 
him  with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  arms  and 
archers.  The  merchants  of  London  and  other 
trading  towns  being  prefled  to  advance  money  for 
this  fervice,  declined  running  any  rifk  without  the 
fecurity  of  the  parliament,  'which  was  therefore 
called  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  May,  to  remove 
their  fcruples,  and  make  provifion  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm  during  the  king's  abfence.  Even 
then  a  committee  of  merchants  appointed  to  con- 
fiderof  means  and  ways  to  raife  the  neceffary  fum, 
which  would  amount  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds, 
propofed,  that  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  to- 
gether with  the  knights  of  the  (hires,  mould  lend 
a  cbnfiderable  fuin  for  the  neceflity  of  the  govern- 
ment, without  intereft  ;  and  they  would  exprefs 
their  loyalty  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  proper  fe- 
curity, without  which  they  declared  they  would  not 
lend  one  farthing.  The  parliament,  difappbinted 
in  this  quarter,  enacted  ordinances,  permitting  fo- 
reigners to  buy  and  fell  their  merchandize  all  ever 

England, 
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A.  c.  1382.  England,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  licence  ;  and  per- 
mitting aliens  as  well  as  natives,  to  export  wool  for 
a  certain  term,  on  paying  the  duties  at  Calais,  and 
remitting  part  of  the  fubfidy  on  wool  and  leather, 
to  fuch  as  mould  make  prompt  payment  within  a 
limited  time.  Thefe  regulations  not  anfwering 
the  purpofe,  the  fcheme  of  the  expedition  was  layed 
afide  j  but  th^  merchants  of  the  Weft,  offering  to 
maintain  a  fleet  for  the  fafe-guard  of  the  coaft,  their 
propofal  was  accepted,  and  a  tax  laid  upon  wine 
and  merchandize  for  that  fervice. 

crufade  When  the  parliament  broke  up,  conferences  were 

opened  for  a.  peace  between  England  and  France, 
'bi-  and  the  negotiation  fucceeded  fo  far  that  both  par- 
or-  t|es  agreed  to  a  fhort  ceffation  of  arms  :  but  a  final 
'  treaty  was  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  by  a  fchifrn 
in  the  church,  by  which  all  Europe  was  divided. 
When  pope  Gregory  X.  died  at  Rome,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  refolved,  that  no  perfon  mould 
fucceed  him  in  the  papal  chair  but  one  who  would 
rcfide  in  Italy.  This  refolution  was  fignified  to  the 
college,of  cardinals,  who  were  generally  natives  of 
France  j  and  thefe  in  a  formal  inftrument,  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  validity  of  the  election,  in  cafe 
any  violence  mould  be  offered  to  the  conclave. 
The  Romans  became  fo  furious  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, that  the  cardinals  durft  not  venture  to  oppofe 
their  will  \  and  the  archbilhop  of  Bari  bengchofen, 
affumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  The  French  car- 
dinals were  nofooner  at  liberty,  than  they  retired  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  difclaiming  the  election 
as  extorted  by  violence,  proceeded  to  a  new  choice, 
which  fell  upon  the  cardinal  of  Geneva,  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Urban,  who  was  na- 
turally four,  proud,  and  inflexible,  being  alarmed 
at  this  oppofition  in  the  perfon  of  an  accomplifhed 
rival,  fupported  by  fuch  a  powerful  nation  as 
France,  layed  afide  his  haughty  deportment,  and 

eh- 
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endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  poten-  A<c-  *&*• 
tates  of  Europe.  He  created  nine  and  twentv^ar- 
dinals  in  one  day,  and  elevated  to  that  dignity  Fhilip 
orAlencon,  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  France  :  he 
confirmed  the  election  of  Winceflaus  to  the  Impe- 
rial throne  •,  and  that  prince  efpoufing  his  caufe, 
engaged  the  court  of  England  in  the  fame  interefl : 
their  example  was  followed  by  the  northern  poten- 
tates, while  Clement  was  fupported  by  the  kings  of 
France,  Caftile,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  the  counts 
of  Savoy  and  Geneva,  which  laft  was  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  Auftria,  and  feme  other  German 
princes.  All  Italy  was  involved  in  war ;  the  en- 
terprifmg  Jane  queen  of  Naples  declared  againft  % 

Urban,  and  furniflied  his  rival  with  forces  ;  the 
emperor  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  affiftance  of 
Urban :  two  battles  enfued,  in  the  firft  of  which 
Clement  obtained  the  victory,  but  in  the  laft  he 
was  vanquilhed  ;  and  flying  to  France  took  up  his 
refidence  at  Avignon.  The  court  of  France  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  preach  up  a  crufade  againft 
Richard  king  of  England  and  his  fubjeds ;  while 
his  competitor  excommunicated  him  as  an  amipope, 
and  fent  over  a  com  million  to  the  warlike  bifhop 
of  Norwich,  to  command  a  crufade  againft  him 
and  all  his  adherents.  He  at  the  fame  time  vefted 
this  prelate  with  a  plenary  power  as  legate,  to  grant 
difpenfations  to  clergymen  who  fhould  ferve  in 
perfon,  excufing  them  from  attending  their  cures  ; 
and  to  beftow  luch  indulgences  and  abfolution  as 
were  granted  to  thofs  who  had  engaged  in  cru fades 
againft  the  Infidels.  The  people  enlifted  in  this 
expedition  with  incredible  ardour  ;  and  all  ranks 
of  both  fexes  contributed  largely  towards  the  ex- 
pence,  by  parting  with  their  money,  plate,  jew- 
els, and  furniture,  even  before  the  bilhop  was  em- 
powered by  the  king  to  put  the  pope's  fcheme  in 
execution.  It  was,  however,  determined  in  council, 

that 
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A.G.  isSz.  that  an  effort  fhould  be  made  againft  France  ;  and 
a  parliament  was  convoked  on  the  fixth  day  of 
October,  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  fupply  for  that 
purpofe.  The  bifhop  of  Hereford,  having  ex-- 
plained the  caufe  of  their  meeting,  mentioned  two 
ways  of  annoying  the  enemy,  either  by  joining  the 
Flemings,  who  had  broke  with  France,  and  foli- 
cited  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifh,  or  accepting  the 
propofal  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  offered  to 
make  a  diverfion  in  Spain  with  a  certain  number  of 
forces,  provided  they  would  fupply  him  with  three 
and  forty  thoufand  pounds,  which  he  engaged  to 
refund  in  money  or  fervice.  The.  commons  re- 
jefted  this  propofal  of  the  duke,  whom  they  hated 
for  the  haughtinefs  of  his  manners,  and  whofe  de- 
figns  they  fufpe&ed  of  difloyalty,  and  refolved  to 
encourage  and  fupport  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  in 
his  crufade,  as  he  propofed  to  tranfport  his  troops 
to  Calais,  and  march  to  the  fuccour  of  the  Flem- 
ings, who  were  theantient  and  moft  ufeful  allies  of 
the  Englifh.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  throne, 
that  the  Marches  of  Calais  might  be  granted  for  a 
certain  term  to  that  prelate,  with  aconfiderablefum 
of  money,  out  of  the  large  fubfidy  they  had  juft  voted 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  afiemble  his  troops  and  crofs  the  fea 

Sot.Pari.    withput  delay. 

The  feflion  breaking  up,  the  members  had  fcarce 
retired  to  their  own  homes,  when  advice  was 
brought  that  the  French  had  routed  the  Flemings 
with  great  daughter  in  two  fucceffive  battles ;  and 
reduced  all  the  great  towns  in  Flanders,' except 
Ghent,  the  fiege  of  which  they  had  actually  under- 
taken. A  council  was  immediately  convened  at 
Weftminfter,  where  it  was  refolved,  that  the  king 
fhould  fet  out  in  perfon  for  the  relief  cf  that  city  •,  and 
a  parliament  was  fummoned  to  meet  in  February, 
$hat  they  might  deliberate  upon  this  refolution, 
6  "  which 
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which  was  explained  to  them  at  the  opening  of  the  A  c  '3*3- 
feflion,  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  high-chancellor 
of  the  realm.  The  commons  having  conftilted  with 
a  committee  of  the  other  houfe  on  the  fubjedt  of 
his  majefty's  voyage,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  truce  with  the  Scots  being  almoft  expired,  and 
that  nation  actually  employed 'in  making  prepara- 
tions to  renew  their  hoftilities,  neither  the  king  him- 
felf,  nor  anyone  of  his  three  uncles,  could  be  fpared 
out  of  the  realm,  until  the  peace  of  the  borders 
fhould  be  fecured.  They  therefore  recommended 
to  his  majefty's  acceptance  the  fchemeof  the  bifhop 
of  Norwich,  who  offered  to  raiie  a  confiderable  ar- 
my for  the  relief  of  Ghent  and  reduction  of  Flan- 
ders ;  and  afterwards  to  carry  the  v/a'r  into  France*; 
on  condition  of  his  receiving  the  fubfidies  which 
had  been  granted  in  the  laft  parliament.  By  this 
time  the  bifhop  having  more  maturely  confidered 
the  nature  of  the  expedition,  altered  his  firft  pro- 
pofal,  and  engaged  to  ferve  the  king  one  year  with 
five  and  twenty  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  the  like 
number  of  archers  well  mounted  and  accoutred,  for 
the  whole  fifteenth  granted  by  the  laity  j  that  two 
thoufand  of  that  number  mould  be  ready  to  ent- 
bark  within  twenty  days  after  the  firft  payment ; 
and,  that  he  would  defray  the  charge  of  Shipping 
and  all  other  expences. 

This   propofal    beirip-   chearfully   embraced  by  H'"sexPedi-* 
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Richard,  the  bifhop  began  to  afiemble  his  troops, 
and  was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  volunteers  and 
enthufiafts,  who  embarked  in  the  expedition  from 
religious  motives.  With  thefc  he  croffed  the  fea  irt 
May  to  Calais,  where  he  propofed  to  remain  unrrl 
he  fhould  be  reinforced  by  William  de  Beauchamp,- 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  his  lieutenant :  but- 
he  being  detained  in  England  by  che  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings of  the  duke  of  Lancaftef ,  who  endeavoured 
to  tliwstrt  the  bifhop  for  having  incerfured  with  hrs 
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A.  0.1383.  cjefign,  the  crufards  became  fo  impatient  and  muti- 
nous, that  their  leader  took  the  field,  and  attacking 
Gravelines,  reduced  it  by  a  defperate  affault.  The 
inhabitants  and  garrifon  of  Dunkirk,  intimidated 
by  this  exploit,  opened  their  gates  to  the  victor; 
while  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  was  intirely  un- 
der French  influence,  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 
The  bilhop,  who  was  by  this  time  joined  by  the 
gallant  Sir  Hugh  de  Calverly,  marched  out  to  meet 
him  with  great  confidence,  tho'  his  army  amounted 
to  thirty  thoufand  men.  An  engagement  enfuing, 
,the  count  was  totally  routed ;  and  Caflel,  Dixmuyde, 
Bourburg,  Newport,  and  Popperen,  furrendered  to 
the  victorious  Englifh.  The  king  of  France  alarm- 
ed at  the  progrefs  of  the  bifhop,  aflembled  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  to  chaftife  his  pre- 
fumption ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Englifh  were 
joined  by  a  vaft  number  of'frefh  crufards  from 
England,  thoufands  of  whom  confided  of  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people,  and  profligate,  mifcreants,  al- 
lured by  the  hope  of  plunder.  Thefe  were  tran- 
fported  at  the  expence  of  Sir  John  Philpot  -,  and  be- 
came fuch  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  that  the 
bifhop  defired  he  would  check  his  zeal,  and  fend 
no  fuch  naked  ruffians  for  the  future.  The  prelate's 
forces  being  now  increafed  to  ninety  thoufand,  he 
refolved  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle  with  the  French 
king  -,  but  there  were  a  fet  of  mutineers  in  his  army, 
who  publicly  declared,  that  they  would  not  march 
into  France,  until  they  mould  have  taken  Ypres, 
where  they  expected  immenfe  plunder;  fo  that  he 
was  obliged  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  that  place, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment.  He  gave  feveral 
furious  affaults,  but  was  always  repulfed  by  the 
French  garrifon  •,  and  thefe  repeated  mifcarriages 
difpiriting  the  troops,  that  fought  from  theimpulfe 
of  enthufiafm  or  the  fpirit  of  depredation,  which 
cannot  brook  much  fatigue  or  oppofition,  they  re- 
5  jeded 
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jefted  all  difcipline  and  reftraint,  ravaged  the  adja-  A<c- 
cent  country,  and  deferted  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
their  leader  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  abandon 
his  enterprize  at  the  approach  of  the  French  army, 
and   retire   to  Dunkirk   with    fome    precipitation, 
leaving  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition  as  a  prey 
to  the  enemy.     Sir    Hugh   de   Calverly  and  Sir 
Thomas  Trivet  threw  themfelves  into   Bourburg, 
which  was  immediately  inverted  by  Charles,  who 
fummoned  them  to  furrender  on  pain  of  being  put 
to  the  fword  without  mercy.     Far  from  being  inti- 
midated  by  this  menace  they  flood  two  defperate 
affaults,  in  which  the  aggreffors  were  repulfed  with 
great  {laughter ;  and  then  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation,  by  virtue  of  which  they  retired  to  Ca-    / 
lais.     The  French  king  marching  to  Gravelines, 
found  the  bifhop  fo  refolutely  determined  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence,  that  Charles  offered  to  conduct 
him  and  his  forces  to  any  place  they  mould  name, 
and  pay  fifteen  thoufand  marks  as  a  confideration  for 
the  provifions,  and  liberty  to  demolifh  the  fortifi- 
cations.    The  bifhop  finding  the  courage  of  his 
crufards  conliderably  cooled,  demanded  a  truce  for 
a  certain  number  of  days,    at  the  expiration   of 
which  he  promiied  to  give  a  definitive  aniwer  j   and, 
this  being  granted,  he  fent  a  mefienger  with  a  letter 
to  the  king,  prefiing  him  to  fend  a  reinforcement 
to  his  relief.     Richard  was  by  this  time  immerfed 
in  all  the  riot  and  debauchery  of  unthinking  youth  ; 
he  had  been  debarred  the  advantage  of  a  proper 
education,  and  he  had  not  natural  Jagacity  to  fup- 
•  ply  this  defect.  He  indulged  his  paflions  to  excefs  ; 
and  was  giddy,  volatile,   and  voluptuous,  without 
that  good  fenfe  and  difcernment  which  often  mine 
through  the  milts  of  irregularity  and  intemperance, 
and  promile  an  agreeable  after- day  of  reafon  and 
reflection.     He  was  furrounded  with  pernicious  fy- 
cophants,  and  his  brain  heated  with  riot  and  revel- 
ing 
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A.  0.1383.  ling  at  Daintry  in  Northamptonfhire,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  bifliop's  letter,  which  he  had  no  fooner 
perufed  than  he  called  for  his  horfe,  and  polled 
fingly  to  London,  breathing  deftrudtion  to  France, 
and  perfonal  defiance  to  Charles.  At  his  arrival  he 
fent  for  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  appointed  him 
commander  in  chief  of  an  army  defigned  for  the 
bifhop's  relief;  but,  before  the  troops  could  be  af- 
fembled  and  embarked,  the  truce  expiring,  the  bi- 
fhop  was  obliged  to  embrace  the  terms  propofed ; 
and  having  difmantled  Gravelines,  retired  to  Calais, 

Froiflart.      frOm  whence  he  returned  to  England  with  the  wreck 
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cr  his  army. 

taiffcm^n.  Tne  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  concurred  with 
other  circumftances  to  difpirit  and  difguft  the  nation. 
The  Scots  had  made  an  irruption  into  England, 
and  demolifhed  the  caftle  of  Werk :  and  when  the 
tiuke  of  Lancafter  propofed  an  interview  with  the 
prince  of  Scotland,  the  requeft  was  granted  ;  but, 
inftead  of  agreeing  to  a  peace  with  England,  they 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  king, 
who  obliged  himlelf  to  fend  a  ftrong  body  of  forces 
into  Scotland,  together  with  a  certain  number  of 
arms,  and  forty  thoufand  franks  of  gold,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  profecution  of  a  war  with  England. 
The  marechal  de  Sancere  had  expelled  the  Englifh 
entirely  from  the  Limoufm,  and  even  reduced  many 
of  their  forts  in  Poitou ;  the  Norman  privateers 
had  taken  a  large  fleet  of  fhips  belonging  to  the 
Englifh  merchants ;  and  feveral  mips  of  war  had 
been  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  Caflilian  navy  on 
the  coaft  of  Rochelle.  All  theie  difafters  combined 
did  not  difcourage  the  people  fo  much  as  the  in- 
confiderate  and  extravagant  conduct  of  the  king, 
who  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  a  fet  of  worthlefs 
flatterers  who  feJuced  him  to  his  ruin,  and  plunged 
him  in  all  manner  of  excefs.  His  uncle  the  duke 
.of  Lancafter  chofe  to  live  at  a  diihnce  from  court, 
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fin  various  pretences,  rather  than  mingle  with  the  A,  0.1383. 
herd  of  low  parafites  that  furrounded  his  nephew  -t 
and  the  bifhop  of  London  refigned  the  greac  feal, 
which  was  delivered  to  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the 
Ton  of  a  rich  merchant  in  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  who 
rendered  Himfelf  famous  in  the  fequel.  This  man, 
fucceeding  to  his  father's  wealth,  fupplied  the  king 
with  money  at  exorbitant  ufury ;  and  being  of  a 
cunning  pliable  difpofition,  foon  infmuated  himfelf 
into  the  confidence  and  affedliqn  of  Richard,  by  ex- 
ercing  all  his  induftry  in  gratifying  the  pafilons  and 
app-tites  of  his  prince.  While  the  king  fquandered 
away  his  revenue  upon  his  favourites  and  pleafures, 
the  queen  acted  with  the  fame  profufion  towards 
her  needy  and  rapacious  countryman  ;  fo  that  their 
finances  were  foon  exhaufted  ;  and  their  neceffi  ties  j 
together  with  the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  required 
the  afliftance  and  advice  of  a  parliament,  which  was 
affcmbled  at  Weftminfter  on  the  firft  day  of  No- 
vember. The  new  chancellor  opened  the  feQion 
with  a  detail  of  the  public  affairs ;  and  obferved 
that  as  the  war  had  dcfcended  to  the  king  with  his 
crown,  the  parliament  was  obliged  in  honour  to 
fupport  it  effectually.  He  told  them  delays  were 
dangerous  ;  that  it  was  the  king's  pleafure  they 
mould  poRpo.ne  all  other  bufineis,  till  that  of  the 
neceffary  fupplies  mould  be  adjutled  ;  and  that  no 
member  mould  depart  from  the  parliament  without 
fpecial  leave  from  his  majefty.  The  lords  arid  com- 
mons, in  obedience  to  this  addrefs,  took  the  necef- 
fities  of  the  war  into  confideradon,  and  voted  two 
half  fifteenths,  on  condition  the  clergy  would  make 
a  grant  in  the  ufual  proportion ;  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  upon  the  cauies  of  the  late  mif- 
carriage  in  Flanders,  which  the  chancellor  imputed 
to  the  bifhop  of  Norwich,  whom  he. therefore  im- 
peached for  non-performance  of  his  engagements 
with  the  king.  The  articles  of  his  charge  imported, 
N°.33.  I  that 
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A.c.itf}-  that  he  had  received  eighteen  thoufand  franks  of  gold 
from  the  enemy  -,  that  he  had  not  engaged  the  bed 
officers  that  were  to  be  found,  or  a  king's  lieutenant 
to  difcipline  his  troops  -,  and  that  he  had  not  ferved 
half  the  time  ftipulatcd  in  his  contract,  nor  muf- 
tered  his  forces  at  Calais,  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  obligation.  The  bifhop  eafily  acquitted  him- 
felf  of  the  firft  article,  and  made  fuch  excufes  for 
the  fubfequent  part  of  his  conduct,  as  plainly  proved 
that  he  had  acted  with  fpirit  and  capacity  ;  but,  as- 
he  owned  that  fome  of  his  followers  had  mifbehaved, 
and  that  he  had  not  ferved  the  full  time  mentioned 
in  his  contract,  he  was  adjudged  to  make  fine  and 
ranfom  at  the  king's  pleafure ;  and  the  temporali- 
ties of  his  bimopric  were  feized  for  that  purpofe. 
The  refentment  of  the  parliament  fell  next  upon  the 
ringleaders  of  the  mutiny,  to  which  all  the  difafters 
of  the  campaign  had  certainly  owed  their  origin. 
Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  Sir  Henry  Ferrers,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ellingham,  and  Sir  William  Harrendon,  were 
accufed  of  having  received  twenty  thoufand  franks- 
of  gold  from  the  French  for  the  furrender  of  diffe- 
rent places.  As  they  had  actually  touched  the  mo- 
ney in  payment  for  the  provifions,  which  they  de- 
livered up  to  the  enemy,  they  fubmitted  to  the 
court ;  and  their  fentence  imported  that  they  mould 
refund  the  money  for  the  ufes  of  government,  and 
be  imprifoned  until  they  mould  pay  fine  and  ranfom 
at  the  king's  pleafure. 

Truce  with       This  campaign  of  the  bimop,  though  unfortu- 

France.  r         i  •       r  P-  /-    f  r        •  i  • 

nate  for  nimielr,  was  yet  or  iome  iervice  to  his 
country.  The  duke  of  Bretagne  ferved  in  the  army 
of  France;  and,  as  he  "{till  retained  an  uncommon 
regard  for  his  old  benefactors,  he  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
Having  reprefented  to  Charles  the  benefit  that 
would  accrue  to  his  kingdom  from  a  pacification, 
he  fent  two  knights  to  propofe  a  treaty  to  Rich- 
ard^ 
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ard  •,  and  Lancafter  went  over  to  Calais  to  treat  A-  c-  J383. 
upon  the  fubjecl:.  Conferences  were  opened  with 
the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  at  Lenlingen 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne  -,  but  the  French  in- 
filling upon  the  reftitution  of  Calais,  Cherbourg, 
and  Breft,  and  the  Englifh  refufmg  to  give  them 
up,  all  that  could  be  obtained  was  a  truce  from  Ja- 
nuary till  Michaelmas,  including  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent ;  but  the  Scots  did  not  chufe  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  agreement..  The  count  of  Flanders  A-  c-  *i* 
eagerly  oppofed  the  article  in  favour  of  the  Flem- 
ings ;  and  dying  at  Scomer,  in  a  few  days  afcer  this 
convention,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  and  heirefs,  fucceeded  to  his  do- 
minions. 

The  Scots  having  committed  ravages  on  the  bor- 
ders,  the  duke  of  L-ancafber  at  his  return  to  Eng-  invadet 
land  was  fent  with  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  at  the  Scotland  j 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  to  chaftife  that  people 
whom  no  treaties  could  reftrain  :  but  the  duke  did 
not  engage  very  warmly  in  this  expedition.  He 
had  always  endeavoured  to  promote  a  good  under  - 
Handing  between  the  two  kingdoms,  either  becaufe 
he  thought  that  a  peace  with  Scotland  would  have 
enabled  Richard  to  affift  him  the  more  effectually 
in  his  defigns  upon  Caitile,  or  believed  that  the 
French  would  have  been  eafily  humbled,  could  the 
Scots  have  been  detached  from  their  alliance ;  or 
laftly,  becaufe  he  had  a  regard  or  affection  for  the 
nation  in  which  he  had  been  fo  hofpitably  received 
during  the  troubles  of  his  own  country.  Whatever 
his  motives  might  have  been  for  favouring  the  • 
Scots  at  this  juncture  •,  certain  it  is,  he  loitered  away 
his  time  in  Northumberland,  until  they  had  re- 
moved all  their  valuable  effects  beyond  the  friths  : 
fo  that,  when  he  entered  Scotland  about  Eailer,  he 
could  find  neither  booty  nor  fubfiftence.  Having 
advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which  was  deferted, 
I  2  he 
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A.  c.  1334.  he  fet  £1^  empty  houfes  on  fire,  and  returned  to 
England,  after  having  loft  abundance  of  men  and 
Waifing.  hories,  which  died  of  cold  and  famine.  The  ene- 
my, following  dole  at  his  heels,  entered  England, 
where  they  burned  and  plundered  towns  and  villa- 
ges, and  ravaged  the  open  country  -,  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  made  reprifals  in  Scotland,  until  they  thought 
proper  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  truce,  to  which 
both  agreed  on  the  feventh  day  of  July.  When  the 
duke  of  Lancafler  returned  from  this  inglorious  ex- 
pedition, he  found  the  popular  odium  increafed 
againft  him  to  a  dangerous  degree  of  inveteracy  : 
every  mouth  was  opened  in  condemnation  of  his 
conduct  •,  the  people  clamoured  againft  his  ir.folence 
and  ambition,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  accufe  him  of 
having  betrayed  the  interefts  of  his  country.  While 
Richard  kept  his  court  at  Salifbury,  during  the 
Eafter  holidays,  an  Irifh  carmelite  friar  prefented 
him  with  a  paper,  containing  a  circumftantial  de- 
tail of  a  confpiracy  hatched  by  the  duke  of  Lancaf- 
heisaccufed  ter  againft  his  majefty's  life  ;  and  fwore  by  the  fa- 
»fcarrmeiitey  crament  of  Chrift's  body,  which  he  had  that  day 
frizr  administered,  that  every  word  of  the  accufation  was 
true.  Richard,  ftartled  at  this  intelligence,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  advice  of  two  clerks  belonging  to  his 
own  chapel ;  and  while  the  three  were  employed  in 
a  confultation  upon  this  important  fubject,  the  duke 
chanced  to  enter  the  apartment.  The  king  could 
not  difguife  his  fentiments  fo  much,  but  that  his 
uncle  perceived  his  refentment  and  perturbation, 
and  immediately  withdrew.  Then  the^  timorous 
clerks  dreading  the  power  of  Lancafter?  counfdled 
Richard  to  fend  for  him,  and  put  the  paper  in  his 
hand.  The  duke  accordingly  returned,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  mefTage  j  and  having  perufed  the  in- 
formation, without  betraying  the  leaft  fymptom  of 
guilt  or  confufion,  denied  every  article  of  the 
charge,  and  offered  to  purge  himfelf  by  fmgle  com- 
bat. 
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bat.  Though  the  king  Teemed  perfeclly  convinced  A- c-  '384- 
of  his  innocence,  he  demanded  that  the  friar 
fhould  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  his  trial, 
and  in  the  mean  time  fecured  in  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
John  Holland  the  king's  uterine  brother.  Richard 
complied  with  his  requeft  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  fixed  for  his  trial,  the  carmeiite  was  found 
murdered  in  a  barbarous  manner.  This  fufpicious 
circumftance  renewed  the  king's  jealoufy,  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  clergy  of  his  houfhold  and 
Trefilian  his  chief  judiciary,  who  propofed  that  the 
duke  fhould  be  arrefted,  and  undertook  to  proceed 
againft  him  as  a  common  traitor.  This  advice  be- 
ing reported  to  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  who,  tho* 
a  nobleman  of  good  principles,  was  violent  in  his 
affections,  and  pafllonate  even  to  a  degree  of  phren- 
fy,  he  forthwith  rufhed  into  the  king's  chamber; 
and  drawing  his  fword,  fwore  he  would  facrifice  all 
thole  who  fhould  prefume  to  acc.ufe  his  brother  of 
treafon.  This  addrefs  intimidated  the  king  and  his 
attendants  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  durft  not  » 
fpeak  their  fentiments,  or  attempt  to  take  any  vigo- 
rous meafures  againlt  the 'duke,  who  retired  imme- 
diately to  his  cattle  of  Pontefracl,  where  he  knew 
himfelf  fecure  from  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies. Though  the  council  did  not  think  proper  to  waning, 
profecute  this  nobleman,  they  refolved  to  appre-  T>'rre!i 
hend  the  lord  Zouch,  who  was  mentioned  as  his 
Accomplice  in  the  friar's  information.  The  gout 
had  confined  him  to  his  bed,  but  he  was  conveyed 
to  town  in  a  litter,  and  brought  to  his  trial,  when 
he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he 
was  acquitted  by  his  peers,  who  feemed  to  impute 
the  whole  information  to  the  malevolence  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  known  to  be  his  profefled  ene- 
mies. The  lord  Zouch's  acquittal,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, removed  the  king's  fufpicion  of  his  uncle  j 
for  he  began  to  liilen  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  mo- 
J  3 
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A.  0.1384.  ther  the  princefs  of  Wales,  who  laboured  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  duke, 
and  at  length  fucceeded  in  her  endeavours.  Imme- 
diately after  this  accommodation,  the  duke  and  his 
brother  the  earl  of  Buckingham  were  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  a  pacification  with  the 
French  king,  who  had  named  his  uncles  the  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy  to  manage  his  interefts  in 
the  congrefs  which  was  held  in  Picardy.  The  two 
brothers  croffed  the  fea  on  this  negotiation,  with  a 
very  fplendid  retinue  ;  but  the  conferences  produced 
nothing  but  a  truce  till  the  following  May,  in  which 
the  SCOLS  were  comprehended,  as  well  as  the  duke 
of  Lancalter  himfelf,  in  the  character  of  the  king  of 

Rymer.          Q^^ 

johnNorth-  While  he  was  employed  abroad  in  this  manner, 
John  Northampton,  late  Lord  mayor  of  London, 
w-,g  j-rjecj  anc]  convicted  of  a  cop.fpiracy  to  murder 
Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  and  feveral  other  wealthy  citi- 
zens. He  had  been  very  bufy  in  exciting  commo- 
tions among  the  populace,  and  employed  as  an 
emifiary  one  John  Conftantyn,  who  fpirited  up  the 
multitude  to  commit  numberlefs  outrages  :  at  length 
this  undei  (trapper  was  feized  at  the  head  of  the 
rabble  by  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  who  dragged  him  to 
Guildhall,  where  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  af- 
terwards executed.  Northampton  being  apprehend- 
ed as  his  principal,  underwent  his  trial  at  Reading, 
where  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  confpiracy,  and 
fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment.  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  London.  He 
excepted  to  this  fentence,  becaufe  it  was  paffed  upon 
him  in  the  abfence  of  his  patron  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  who  was  fufpected  of  being  the  firft  mover 
of  all  thofe  commotions  j  and  even  the  king's 
doubts,  concerning  the  loyalty  of  his  uncle,  began 
to  recur. 

Before 
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Before  the  duke  of  La-ncafter  returned  from  the  A-c-  J^> 
Scottiih  expedition,  he,  as  warden  of  the  Marches,  ^^c" 
contracted  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  duke  of 
for  a  certain  confideration,  engaged  to  keep  the  ^j£eerarl 
field  from  the  firft  day  of  May  till  the  eleventh  day 
of  June,  and  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  town  of 
Berwick  and  the  caftle  of  Carlifle,  He  acted  as 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland,  deputy-warden  of 
the  Marches,  and  admiral  of  the  north  coafl.  The 
agreement  between  him  and  Lam-after  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  king  at  New  Sarum  •,  and  it  was  fuppofed, 
that  he  undertook  to  be  anfwerable  for  every  thing 
that  mould  happen  within  the  limits  of  his  com- 
mand :  notwithstanding  all  his  vigilance,  the  Sects, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  fummer,  found  means  to  bribe 
the  deputy- governor  of  Berwick,  who  betrayed  the 
caftle  into  their  hands.  The  duke  returning  from 
Picardy,  and  being  informed  of  the  event,  refolved  to 
effect  the  ruin  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  he  had 
never  been  heartily  reconciled  fince  their  firft  quar- 
rel. He  impeached  him  for  the  lofs  of  Berwick, 
in  the  parliament  which  aflembled  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  November  •,  and  as  he  did  not  appear  when 
lummoned,  he  was  condemned  and  forfeited  for 
high  treafon.  The  earl  was  unwilling  to  appear 
until  he  mould  have  made  amends  for  his  neglect, 
or  rather  for  his  error,  in  trufting  fuch  an  import- 
ant charge  to  a  traitor  :  he  aflembled  fixteen  thou- 
fand  men,  with  which  he  ravaged  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Scotland,  when  the  tidings  of  the  truce  put  an 
end  to  his  hoftilities :  neverthelefs,  he  thought  him- 
felf  at  liberty  to  recover  Berwick,  which  had  been 
taken  during  a  cefiation  of  arms,  and  inverted  it 
accordingly.  Having  planted  his  artillery  he  gave 
the  garrifon  to  underftand,  that  he  would  put  them 
all  to  the  fword  mould  they  make  the  lead  refift- 
ance ;  whereas  they  mould  have  a  gratification  of 
I  4  two 
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A.C.  .-384.  tvro  thoufand  marks,  and  be  allowed  to  march  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  if  they  would  iurrender 
the  fortrefs  immediately.  The  governor  complied 
with  the  propofal ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land having  thus  retrieved  his  honour,  and  vindi- 
cated his  character  from  all  fufpicion,  the  fentence 
which  had  palled  againft  him  was  repealed,  though 
he  never  could  forgive  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  for 
having  taken  fuch  a  bafe  advantage  of  his  abfencc 
A.  £.1385.  and  misfortune. 

The  scots  The  parliament  in  this  feftion  granted  two  fif- 
jald/undw  teenths,  and  the  clergy  one  tenth  for  the  defence  of 
johtidevi  j^  kingdom;  and  the  judgment  a^ainfl  Alice 

ejine,  admi-   _,  ,-    ,   JTT/p         -      ,     °    ,      , 

rai  of  Ferrers  was  now  reverled.  What  induced  the  com- 
yrance.  mons  to  vote  fo  large  a  fupply,  was  the  intelligence 
•they  received  of  mighty  preparations  making  by 
the  French  king  for  invading  England  by  fea,  while 
Robert  king  of  Scotland  mould  make  an  irruption 
with  a  numerous  army  into  the  northern  counties. 
Though  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  fucceeded  to 
the  vaft  eftate  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  the  citi- 
zens of  Ghent  refufed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
follicited  the  affiftance  and  protection  of  Richard, 
who  fent  over  Sir  John  Bourchier  to  act  as  his  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  under  the  conduct  of  that  brave  officer 
they  obtained  feveraj  advantages  over  the  French, 
which  obliged  them  to  poilpone  their  defign  of  in- 
vading England.  This  fcheme  had  been  projected 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  a  numerous  fleqt 
was  aflembled  at  Sluys  for  the  tranfportation  of  the 
forces,  under  the  direction  of  John  de  Vienne  ad- 
miral of  France,  who  actually  conveyed  txvScotland 
Jive  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a  very  considerable 
tymef.  fum  of  money,  as  a  prefent  to  the  Scottifh  mo- 
narch. The  French  army  intended  for  the  defcent 
had  already  marched  down  to  Sluys,  and  was  ready 
to  embark  under  the  command  of  the  conftable, 
the  marechal  Sancere,  and  the  lord  of  Cpufy,  whe,n 

the 
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$ie  ftrong  town  of  Damme  declared  for  the  inhabi-  A-c-  '38s- 
tants  of  Ghent,  and  admitted  a  garrifon  to  defend 
k  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  At  the  fame  time 
the  people  of  Sluys  confpired  with  them  to  fet  on 
fire  the  French  fleet  that  lay  in  their  harbour.  This 
fcheme  being  difcovered  to  the  duke,  he  poftponed 
the  expedition  to  England,  and  refolved  to  chaftife 
the  Flemings  for  their  rebellion :  Damme  was  taken 
by  ftorm,  and  all  the  garrifon  put  to  the  fword ; 
and  the  French  troops  marched  from  thence  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  fo  that  England  had  no- 
thing to  fear  for  that  feafon.     Mean  while  John  de 
Yienne  prefled  the  king  of  Scotland  to  affembie  his. 
army  and  invade  England  ;  but  that  prince  refufed 
to  take  the  field,  until  he  fhould  be  certainly  in- 
formed of  the  French  army's  being  landed  on  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  :  neverthelefs,   he  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  afmall  body  of  forces,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  made  a  furious  irruption  into  North- 
umberland, and  took  feveral  places  of  confeqtience. 
By  this  time  Richard  had  refolved  to  march  againft 
them  in  perfon,  and  appointed  the  rendezvous  of 
his  forces  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  where  a  greater 
number  of  knights  than  had  ever  been  known  to 
ferve  on  fuch  an  occafion,  affembled  to  mare  the 
glory  of  his  firft  campaign.     At  the  fame  time  a 
fleet  of  mips,  commanded  by  the  lord  Thomas 
Piercy,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  motions  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  fupply  it  with  provifion,  in  cafe 
they  fhould  find  no  iubfiftence  in  Scotland.     John 
duke  of  Lancafter  was  detached  with  the  van  of 
the  army,  to  intercept  the  Scots  in   their  return 
from  England,  which  they  had  ravaged  to  the  gates 
of  York  j  but  they  outmarched  his  forces,  and  car- 
ried intelligence  of  the  king's,  motions  to  Robert, 
who  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find  himfelf  ex- 
pofed  to  th-  whole  power  of  England,  through  the 
failure  of  the  invafion. 

Richard 
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Richard335'      Richard  maintained  the  fame  luxury  and  effemi- 
aarchcsinto  nate  magnificence  in  the  camp,  which  had  always 
Scotland.     rejgnec}  jn  his  court,  fmcc   he  was  mafter  of  his 
own  actions.     In  his  progrefs  to  the  North,  a  quar- 
rel arifmg  between  his  uterine  brother  Sir  John 
Holland,  and  Sir  Ralph  Stafford  fon  of  the  earl  of 
Stafford,  this  laft  was  treacheroufly  aflafllnated  by 
the  other,  who  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  Be- 
verly.    The  king  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  the 
murder  of  his  favourite,  that  he  refolved  to  punifh 
the  afTaflin  with  the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  law.   His 
mother,  the  princefs  of  Wales,  employed  all  her 
influence  with  him  in  favour  of  her  unhappy  fon ; 
but  he  continuing  inflexibly  fevere,  (he  fell  ill  and 
Waifing.     expired  through  grief  and  vexation.    Before  Rich- 
ard entered  Scotland,  the  enemy  had  retired  as  ufual 
with  their"  cattle  and  effects,  beyond  the  frith  of 
Forth ;  fo  that  he  faw  not  a  living  creature,  and 
mull  have  ftarved  in  a  defert  country,  had  not  his 
fleet  fupplied  him  with  provifions.     He  advanced 
as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which  had  for  fome  time  been 
abandoned ;  and  there  the  duke  of  Lancafter  ad- 
vifed  him  to  proceed  northward,  in  imitation  of  his 
grandfather  and  the  firft  Edward,  who  had  pene- 
trated to  the  extremities  of  the  ifland.     But  he  was 
furrounded  by  fycophants,  who  dreaded  the  pro- 
traction of  the  campaign,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
the  duke    might  fupei  fede  their  influence  \    and 
therefore  they  oppofed  his  advice,  on  pretence  of 
its  being  calculated  for  confirming  his  intereft  in 
the  army.     In  a  word,    they    alarmed   this  weak 
prince  with  fuch  infmuations  concerning  the  am- 
bitious defigns  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  as  con- 
vinced  him  of  that  nobleman's  being   a  traitor  ; 
and  as  he  had  not  courage  to  manifeft  his  fentiments 
in  a  princely  manner,  they  broke  out  into  fudden 
ftarts  of  pafiion,  which  he  wanted  prudence  to  re- 
train.    When  the  duke  repeated  his  inflances  to 
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pafs  the  Forth,  Richard  faid,  with  marks  of  great  A-CtI385- 
perturbation,  "I  and  my  army \yill  never  go  farther 
"  north,  you  and  yours  may."  The  duke  anfwered, 
*'  I  have  no  will  of  my  own,  but  am  an  obedient 
"  fubjecV'  "  That  you  are  not,"  exclaimed  the 
king,  and  then  quitted  the  apartment  abruptly. 
It  required  fome  addrefs  in  the  duke  to  maintain 
his  footing  in  fuch  a  flippery  fituation  ;  and  he 
prudently  chofe  to  efface  the  king's  fufpicion  by 
obfequious  behaviour,  and  a  conftant  attendance  to 
the  duties  of  his  o3ke.  By  this  time  the  fleet  being 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  they  began  to  be  in 
great  want  of  provifion  and  forage,  by  which  both 
men  and  horfe  fuffered  exceedingly :  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  acting  effectually  againft  the  Scots, 
who  avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  diftrerTed 
them  by  intercepting  their  convoys  from  Berwick, 
and  cutting  off  their  detached  parties.  A  ftrong 
body  of  them  aflembling  in  the  Weft,  under 
the  earls  of  Douglas,  Marche,  and  Fife,  entered 
Cumberland,  burned  Penrith,  demolimed  the  caftles 
of  Werk,  Ford,  and  Cornwal,  ravaged  the  country 
as  far  as  Newcaltle,  and  even  infulted  the  garrifon 
of  Carlifle  with  impunity.  The  king,  being  in- 
formed of  thefe  tranfadtions,  refolded  to  return  to 
his  own  dominions,  according  to  the  advice  of  his 
three  favourites,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Trefilian,  and 
Robert  Vere  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and  after  having 
burned  the  huts  of  which  Edinbugh  was  compofed, 
and  all  the  churches  of  tolerable  architecture,  the 
army  began  its  march  in  Auguft  for  Berwick,  after 
an  inglorious  campaign,  during  which  the  Scots 
amply  indemnified  themfelves  for  the  lofles  they 
had  iuftamed,  with  an  immenfe  booty  which  they 
found  in  England.  Richard  no  fooner  retired,  than 
in  conjunction  with  the  French  auxiliaries,  they 
inverted  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Roxburgh,  which  in 
all  probability  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands, 

had 
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A. c.  1385.  nad  not  Robert  been  fo  difgufted  with  his  French 
friends,  that  he  would  no  longei  act  in  concert  with 
John  de  Vk-nne,  who  had  debauched  a  lady  of 
quality  at  his  court,  and  infilled  upon  Roxburgh's 
being  garrifoned  by  the  French  troops,  in  cafe  it 
ihould  be  taken  by  their  joint  endeavours.  The 
king  of  Scotland,  incenfed  at  the  jnfolence  of  this 
foreigner,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  failure  in 
the  performance  of  his  contract,  raifed  the  fiege, 

Buchanan,  and  abftained  from  all  hoflilities  during  the  winter. 
When  the  king  returned  to  Weftminfler  he  fum- 
moned  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  October  -,  and  in  the  mean  time,  ambaffadors 
arrived  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  offering  in  their 
mafler's  name  to  recognize  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
as  king  cf  Caftile,  provided  he  would  join  them 
\vitha  reinforcement  of  Englilh  troops;  and  to 
give  up  in  his  favour  all  the  conquefts  that  fhould 
be  made  in  that  kingdom.  The  prince  who  at 
this  time  fat  upon  the  Portuguefe  throne  was  a  na- 
tural brother  of  the  late  king  Ferdinand,  whom  the 
fubjects  had  inverted  with  the  royal  authority,  in 
oppofition  to  the  king  of  Caftile,  who  claimed  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  by  virtue  of  his  wife,  the  only 
legitimate  child  of  the  deceafed  monarch.  He  had 
formerly  invaded  the  kingdom,  from  which  he  had 
been  .driven  by  the  help  of  a  body  of  Englifh  aux- 
iliaries, who  had  npt  only  raifed  the  fiege  of  Lisbon, 
but  in  a  great  meafure  contributed  to  the  victory 
which  Ferdinand  obtained  over  the  Caftilians  at 
'.  Aljubarata.  The  king  of  Caftile,  notwithstanding 
this  overthrow,  began  to  reaffemble  frefh  forces  to 
renew  his  invafion  i  and  Ferdinand  being  informed 
.  of  his  preparations,  piopofed  this  treaty  to  John 
ciuke  of  JLancafter,  who  was  glad  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  aflert  his  pretenfions  to  Caftile.  Richard, 
\v ho  was  too  volatile  to  retain  refentment,  agreed  to 
his  uncle  in  this  expedition  the  more  willingly, 
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as  it  would  remove  a  troublefome  infpeclor  of  his  A- c-  T3*6- 
conduct,  whofe  ambition  would  be  employed  in  ex- 
ternal objefts.     His    projeft  deems  to  have  been  ^omSIour 
equally  agreeable  to  the  parliament,  which  granted  the  duke  ?* 
a  large  fubfidy  for  the  voyage  of  John  king  of  i£'£s^* 
Caftile  and  Leon,  the  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  and  the  nP°nCafiae. 
fafety  of  the  Scottifh  Marches,     The  commons, 
thinking  they  had  a  right  to  fome  condefcenfion 
from  the  crown,  in  return  for  this  large  fupply, 
petitioned  that  the  ceconomy  of  the  king's  houf- 
hold  might  be  infpeded   by  the  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,   and  keeper  of  the  privy  feal ;  and  that  the 
antient  flatutes  concerning  the  houfhold  might  bs 
obferved.     They  likewile  demanded  a  lift  of  the 
miniftry  for  the  enfuingyear-,   but  Richard  evaded 
the  firft  by  an  equivocal  anfwer,  and  peremptorily 
refufed  to  comply  with  the  other  demand.     Far 
from  giving  them  the  leaft  hope  of  retrenching  his 
expences,  he  proceeded  to  new  acls  of  extravagance 
and  profufion.  The  earl  of  Buckingham  was  created 
duke  of  Glouceiier,   and  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
promoted  to  the  dukedom  of  York  j  and  each  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  fup- 
port  his   new  dignity.     Michael   de  la  Pole  was 
created  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  gratified  with  a  confi- 
derable  penfion,  and   Robert  Vere  earl  of  Oxford 
dignified  with  the  title  of  marquis  of  Dublin,  to 
which  was  annexed  a  grant  of  all  the  revenues  of 
Ireland,   farmed  for  five  thoufand  marks  a  year. 
Leo,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  arriving  in  England,  on  pretence  of  ne- 
gotiating a  peace  between  the  crowns  of  France  and 
England,  met  with  a  magnificent  reception  from 
Richard,    who  not  only  favoured  him  with  a  large 
appointment  for  his  fubfiftence  while  he  refided  in 
England,  but  likewife  granted  him  a  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  pounds  for  life.  Thefe  inftances  of  extra- 
vagance, together  with  his  ineffectual  conference 

for 
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A.  c.  i3S6.  for  a  peace  with  the  Scots  and  other  enemies  of  the 
nation,  increafed  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  with  his  own 
fubjefts. 

His  expedi-  The  duke  of  Lancafter  having  aflembled  an  army 
country!11"  °^  twentY  thoufand  men,  beftowed  the  command 
of  them  upon  Sir  John  Holland,  who  had  obtained 
his  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Ralph  Stafford, 
and  married  the  duke's  daughter  Elizabeth.  The 
Ihips  being  prepared  for  tranfporting  his  troops, 
he  embarked  in  the  month  of  July  with  his  wife 
-  Conftance  and  his  daughters,  and  fet  fail  for  Breft, 
which  was  at  that  time  befieged  by  the  French 
forces.  Having  landed  his  troops  he  raifed  the 
fiege,  and  razed  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Then 
he  proceeded  on  his  voyage  to  Spain,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  of  Auguft  arrived  atCorunna  in  Galicia. 
He  was  readily  admitted  into  the  town,  and  under- 
took the  fiege  of  the  caftle,  which,  however,  he 
thought  proper  to  abandon,  after  having  given  fe- 
veral  unfuccefsful  aflfaults.  Then  he  advanced  to 
Santiago  de  Compoftella,  which  fubmitted  at  his 
approach  ;  and  from  this  place  he  fent  out  detach- 
ments to  reduce  the  neighbouring  towns  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  :  thefe  being  eafily  fub- 
dued,  he  had  an  interview  with  Ferdinand,  in  which 
they  refclved  to  invade  Caflile  with  their  united 
forces,  in  the  beginning  of  next  fummer.  On  this 
occafion  too,  the  king  of  Portugal  demanded 
John's  fecond  daughter  Philippa  in  marriage ;  and 
the  nuptials  were  afterwards  folemnized  with  great 
magnificence  at  Oporto,  where  Ferdinand' refided. 
The  Englifh  and  Portugueze  armies  joining  in  May, 
according  to  the  plan  which  had  been  concerted, 
they  entered  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  where  they  re- 
duced feveral  places,  before  the  king  of  Caftilc 
received  the  expected  reinforcement  from  France, 
which  at  length  arriving,  under  the  command  of 
3  the 
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the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  CafHlian  monarch  took  A- c* l^6' 
the  field,  in  order  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  he  induftrioufly  avoided  a  battle,  though 
the  two  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other  during  the 
greateft  part  of  the  campaign,  till  the  heats  pro- 
ducing an  epidemical  diftemper  among  the  Englifh, 
they  died  in  great  numbers ;  and  the  iurvivors  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  from  a  fcarcity  of  provifions,  that 
the  duke  and  his  Portuguefe  fon-in-law  were  obliged 
to  retire  into  Portugal.     There  he  was  feized  with 
a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  was  not  alleviated  by  his 
hearing  that  all  the  conquefts  were  loft  in  a  fort- 
night after  his  retreat.     His  knights,   difpirited  by 
the  mortality  among  the  troops,   defired  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  quit  fuch  an  unhealthy  climate  ;  and 
as  the  Englifh  fleet  had  been  fent  home  from  Co- 
runna,  a  great  number  of  them  retired  to  Gafcony 
through  the  territories  of  Caflile,  by  virtue  of  paff- 
ports  granted  by  the  king  of  that  country.     Thi- 
ther alfo  the  duke  repaired,  after  the  re  eftablim- 
ment  of  his  health,  and  there  found  fubject  of con - 
folation  for  the  difafters  he  had  undergone.     The 
beauty  of  his   daughter  Catherine  captivated  the 
heart  of  the  duke  of  Berry  \  uncle  to  the  French 
king,  who  demanded  her  in  marriage ;  and  the  fa- 
ther exprefled  a  particular  fondnefs  for  the  alliance, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  confult  his  nephew  the 
king  of  England  on  the  fubject.     This  anfwer  fa- 
tisfied  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  John  actually  wrote 
an  account  of  his  propofal  to  Richard ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  news  of  this  intended  match  reach- 
ing the  court  of  Caftile,  filled  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try with  alarm :  he  forefaw  that  fuch  an  alliance 
would  iiaturally  be  attended  with  a  peace  between 
France  and  England ;  in  which  cafe,   both  powers 
would  uryte  in  profecuting  the  claim  of  Catherine 
to  the  crown  of  Caftile.     In  this  apprehenfion,  he 
difpatched  ambafladors  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter  at 

Bayonne, 
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A.  c.  i386.  Bayonne,  with  propofals  of  a  marriage  between  Cd- 
Match  be-  therine  and  his  fon  and  heir  Henry.  The  duke  favv 
daughteiLd  immediately  tfce  advantage  of  fuch  a  coalition,  by 
the  prince  of  which  his  pofterity  would  be  fecured  on  the  throne 
o£  Caftile  ;  and  made  no  fcjuple  of  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  this  propofal  over  that  of  the  duke  of 
Berry.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were  foon  fettled, 
and  the  contract  of  marriage  concluded  on  thefe 
terms  :  The  crown  of  Caftile,  after  the  death  of  the 
reigning  prince,  fliall  defcend  to  Henry  and  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  iffue  of  their  bodies  -,  or,  in  default  of 
fuch  iffue,  to  the  children  of  Edmund  duke  of  York, 
bylfabel,the  younger  fitter  of  Conftance  :  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns  (hall  be  payed  to  the  duke  of 
Lancafrer,  towards  the  charges  of  his  late  expedi- 
tion :  he  and  his  confort  Conftance  fliall  receive  two 
hundred  thoufand  florins  annually,  for  their  refpec- 
tive  lives  -,  and  four  Spanifh  noblemen  mall  be  given 
as  hoitages  for  the  payment  of  thefe  annuities.  The 
duke  of  Lancafter  flayed  in  Gafcony  until  thefe  ar- 
ticks  were  punctually  executed,  and  three  years 
elapfcd  before  he  returned  to  England. 

The  French,  encouraged  by  the  abfence  of  this 
nobleman,  with  the  choiceft  troops  of  the  kingdom, 
perfifted  in  their  defign  of  invading  England,-  and 
carried  on  their  preparations  with  incredible  affi- 
duity.  At  firft  it  was  furmifed  that  they  intended 
to  befiege  Calais,  and  young  Henry  Piercy,  fur- 
named  Hotfpur,  went  thither  to  provide  for  its  de  - 
fence  :  but,  being  better  informed,  he  foon  returned 
to  England,  where  he  gave  notice  of  their  deftina- 
ch  tion.  This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the  city  of 
attempt  to  London  was  filled  with  terror  and  confirmation  -+ 
1^J.C  '  s'  and  the  inhabitants  ran  about  in  diffraction  to  pull 
down  the  fuburbs,  as  if  the  enemy  had  already  en- 
camped before  the  walls  :  nor  could  they  recollect 
themfelves  from  their  fears,  until  the  king  and 
council  afTcmbled  a  great  number  of  country  militia 

in 
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in  the.  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  ports  and  A-c-  '38 
harbours  were  put  in  a  pofhire  of  defence;  and  all 
the  beacons  on  the  coaft  prepared  for  giving  the 
alarm,  whenever  the  enemy  fhould  appear.  A  great 
number  of  men  at  arms  was  ported  in  different  parts 
along  the  more  ;  and  a  fleet  of  fhips  fent  to  fea,  with 
a  view  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  tranf- 
ports,  and  burn  them  after  the  troops  fhould  be 
landed.  While  the  Englifli  were  thus  employed  in 
putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  the 
French  army  aflembled  at  Arras,  to  a  prodigious 
number-,  and  above  twelve  hundred  veflels  were 
collected  at  Sluys,  which  was  the  place  appointed 
for  their  embarkation.  They  propofed  to  fail  about 
the  beginning  of  Auguft ;  but  were  obliged  to  wait 
till  the  middle  of  September,  for  the  duke  of  Ber- 
ry, who  did  not  much  relifh  the  undertaking,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  concerted  without  his  concur- 
rence ;  and  after  he  arrived  with  a  reinforcement, 
they  were  detained  by  contrary  winds,  till  the  latter 
end  of  Odtober,  when  they  fet  fail  with  a  favourable 
gale.  They  had  not  however  proceeded  above  ten 
leagues  on  their  voyage,  when  the  wind  veered 
about,  and  increafed  to  a  violent  florm,  which 
fcattered  their  whole  navy  :  part  of  it  was  driven 
back  into  the  harbour  of  Sluys  ;  part  darned  upon 
the  rocks ;  and  a  confid^rable  number  of  ftraggling 
fhips  were  taken  by  the  Englifa  cruziers  :  fo  that  in  Jj  Der< 
a  few  hours,  the  purpofe  of  that  mighty  armament  waifmg. 
was  intirely  defeated.  P.Daniel. 

'  England  being  now  freed  from  the  terrors  of  that  J^ce™11 
cloud  which  had  fo  long  hovered  over  her  with  por-  thecom- 
tentous  afpe6t,  the  militia  which  had  been  convened  mons' ' 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  city  of  London,  was  dif- 
mifled,  though  not  before  they  had  produced  inex- 
pfeffible  odium  and  rancour  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  againft  the  minifter  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who 
had  made  no  provifion  for  their  fubfiftence,  and 
N°.  33.  K  therefore 
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A.C.  1386.  therefore  allowed  them  to  live  at  free  quarter.  The 
councils  of  England  had  never  been  more  weak  and 
undetermined  than  at  this  juncture.  The  m  inift  ry  acted 
with  the  utmoft  timidity  and  diffraction  :  while  the 
king,  at  the  he^d  of  a  mutinous  army,  indulged  his 
paflions  with  the  moft  unbridled  licentioufnefs.  His 
profufion  ftill  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  profligacy 
and  intemperance.  He  now  created  the  marquis 
of  Dublin  duke  of  Ireland,  and  he  himfelf  retained 
nothing  but  the  bare  fovereignty  of  that  kingdom. 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  worth 
and  ability,  was  fet  afide,  and  retired  from  all  pu- 
blic concerns  j  whiie  he  of  York,  a  perfon  of  a 
quite  different  character,  engrafted  a  great  mare  of 
his  foyereign's  favour.  The  dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucefter  repined  at  their  want  of  importance ; 
the  nation  was  diflatisfied,  and  the  people  called 
aloud  for  an  impeachment  againft  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk. Such  was  the  fituation  of  England,  when  the 
king  afiembled  a  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  on  the 
firft  day  of  October  j  and  the  fefiion  was  opened  by 
a  fpeech  from  the  chancellor,  who,  after  having 
explained  the  nature  of  the  debts  which  the  king 
had  contracted,  ventured  to  demand  a  confiderable 
fubfidy  from  the  laity  and  clergy  •,  which  he  thought 
he  had  the  better  title  to  afk,'  as  Richard  had  re- 
mitted the  taxes  granted  by  the  laft  parliament,  on 
condition  that  he  mould  go  abroad,  and  profecute 
the  war  in  perfon.  The  commons,  initead  of  com- 
plying with  this  demand,  exprefled  fuch  refent- 

-  .  ment  againft  the  minifter,  that  the  king  retired  to 

Eltham  in  Kent ;  where  he  chofe  to  dwell  on  his 
.  necefiity,  rather  than  give  fanction  by  his  prefence 
to  their  proceedings  againft  his  favourite  chancel- 
lor. The  members  no  fooner  underftood  his  abrupt 
retreat,  than  they  appointed  a  committee  of  lords 
and  commons  to  wait  upon  his  majefty,  and  declare 
that  they  could  not  proceed  to  public  bufmefs  until 
?  the 
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the  chancellor  mould  be  removed  from  his  ofEce.  A-c-  >3S§- 
Richard,  incenfed  at  their  prefumption,  commanded 
them  in  an  imperious  manner  to  confider  and  dif- 
parch  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  ;  and  told  them 
flatly,  that  he  would  not,  at  their  defire,  remove  the 
meaneft  fcullion  from  his  kitchen.     Not  with  (land- 
ing this  repulfe,  they  per  fitted   in  their  demand, 
until  the  king,   feeing  them  determined,  thought 
proper  to  defire  a  conference  with  forty  members^ 
empowered  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole  parlia- 
ment.    This  propofal  might  have  been  complied 
with-,  had  not  fome  interefted  incendiaries  induftri- 
oufly  fpread  a  report,  that  the  king's  aim  was  to 
fecure  and  murder  thefe  reprefentatives.     The  par- 
liament alarmed  at  thefe  infinuations,  deputed  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter  and  the  bifliop  of  Ely,  as  am  - 
bafladors,  to  expoftulate  in  a  friendly  manner  with 
the  king,  on  the  indifcretion  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  ruinous  meafures  of  his  miniftry  -,  as  well  as  to 
declare  the  fentiments  of  the  whole  aflembly,  touch  -  ^ 
ing  their  full  purpcfe  and  final  refolution  to  do  juf-  " 
tice  upon  thofe  evil  counfellors,  who  had  been  the 
fource  of  fuch  mifery  and  opprefilon  to  the  nation. 
Richard  is  faid  to  have  at  firit  refented  the  freedom 
of  their  addrefs  •,  and  even  threatened  to  throw 
himfelf  into  the  arms  of  France,  rather  than  be  a 
flave  to  his  bwn  fubjects.    But  the  deputies  demon- 
ftrating  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  a  fran- 
tic ftep,  he  fufTered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  ;  and 
prevailed  upon  the  earl  of  Suffolk  to  refign  the 
great  feal,  which  was  given  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely  : 
John  de  Fordham  bilhop  of  Durham  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  treafurer,  which  was  conferred 
upon  the  bifhop  of  Hereford  ;  and  John  de  Wai-  Knyghwn. 
tham  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy- feal. 

The  commons  not  contented  with  the  removal  of  The  farl  of 
Suffolk,  impeached  him  in  full  parliament,  of  hav-  i^peach'ed. 
ing  purchafed  lands  and  tenements  of  the  king  at 
K  2  an 
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A.  c.  1386.  an  under- value  ;  of  having  neglected  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution an  ordinance  of  the  laft  parliament,  ap- 
poinring  nine  lords  to  examine  into  the  flate  of  the 
realm,  and  give  their  advice  towards  its  improve- 
ment ;  of  having  perverted  to  other  ufes  a  tax  which 
had  been  granted  for  the  fate  guard  of  the  fea, 
which  was  fhamefully  neglected,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  realm  :  'of  having  purchafed  for  him- 
felf,  and  his  heirs,  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  a  year 
out  of  the  cuftoms  of  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  which 
had  been  beftowed  by  the  king's  grandfather 
upon  the  Tydeman  de  Limberg ;  but  fince  forfeit- 
ed by  the  faid  Tydeman,  of  whom  the  earl  had 
purchafed  it,  though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
forfeiture  \  and  of  having,  by  falfe  infmuations, 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  confirm  the  faid  pur- 
chafe :  of  having  obtained  from  the  pope  a  pen- 
fion  for  his  fon  John,  upon  the  hofpital  of  St.  An- 
thony, to  the  prejudice  and  diiherifon  of  the  high 
mafterof  the  faid  hofpital,  or  of  the  king,  as  the 
Jiigh  mafter  happened  to  be  a  fchifmatic  :  of  having 
procured  divers  charters  and  pardons  for  murders, 
treafons,  felonies,  and  other  crimes ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, a  charter  of  certain  franchifes  to  the  caftle 
of  Dover,  in  diflierifon  of  the  crown,  and  fubver- 
fion  of  the  laws  and  king's  courts  of  judicature  : 
and  laftly,  of  having  mifapplied  ten  thoufand 
marks,  which  were  raifed  for  the  relief  of  Ghent ; 
by  which  mifapplication,  that  city  was  loft,  toge- 
ther v/ith  part  of  the  money.  The  earl  made  fuch  a 
weak  defence  againft  thefe  articles,  that,  the  king 
himfelf,  who  was  prefent  at  the  trial,  could  not 
help  (baking  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  "Ah! 
"  Michael,  Michael,  fee  what  thou  haft  done  !" 
He  was  convicted  and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who,  as  conftable  of  the 
kingdom,  fent  him  prifoner  to  Windfor  caftle  j  and 
all  his  illegal  purchafes  and  proceedings  were  an- 
nulled. The 
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The  parliament  having  thus  brought  the  chan-  A-c'  X38f 
cellor  to  condign  puntfhmefit,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  eleven  noblemen  *,  to  infpecl:  the  (late  of  the 
revenue  fince  the  king's  acceffion,  and  to  reform 
the  abufes  of  the  adminiitration.  The  king  him- 
felf  took  an  oath  to  abide  by  their  decifions  ;  and 
the  parliament  decreed,  that  any  perfon  who  might 
prefumc  to  advife  a  revocation  ot  the  powers  grant- 
ed to  this  committee,  mould  forfeit  his  eftate  for 
the  firft attempt;  and,  for  the  fecond,  fuffer  death 
as  a  traitor,  even  though  his  advice  fhould  not  be 
followed.  The  commirlion  granted  to  this  council  apF™nt2 
implied,  that  the  kin£  of  his  own  free  will,  and  at  for  the  ad- 

i  n.      r  i  •  t-  i_3U  ]     L  miniftratioa 

the  requeir  of  his  parliament,  had  changed  the  great  Ofthego- 
officers  of  the  crown,  for  the  better  execution  of  *ernment. 
the  laws,  the  relief  of  his  own  eftate,  and  the  eafe 
of  his  people  ;  and  appointed  eleven  ccmmiffioners 
as  a  new  council,  for  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
letters  patent,  to  infpedt  the  oeconomy  of  his  houf- 
hold,  and  the  government  of  the  realm  •,  to  receive 
and  difburle  all  his  revenue,  fubfldies1,  taxes,  and 
other  payments  ;  and  to  amend  every  thing  that  was 
amifs,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  fame 
powers  were  veftcd  in  any  fix  of  the  number,  in 
conjunction  with  his  three  great  officers  ;  and  if  any 
difpute  mould  happen  between  thefe  officers  and 
counfellors,  the  majority  of  thefe  laft  had  the  righc 
of  determination.  All  the  nobility  and  prelates, 
the  officers  of  (late  and  of  the  houihold,  judges,  juf- 
tices,  barons,  fheriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  all  per- 
fons  whatfoever,  were  enjoined  to  be  obedient, 
counselling,  and  affifting  to  the  faid  counfellors,  as 
often  as,  and  in  what  manner,  they  mould  direft. 
When  they  had  in  this  manner  circumfcribed  the 

*  Thefe  were  the  king's  two  uncles,  ofWinchefler  and  Exeter,  the  abbot 

dukes  of  York  and  Gicucefiej  5  Wil-  of  W.ltham,  Richard  ewl  of  Arun- 

Jiam  archbifhop  of  <- anteibuiy,  Alex-  del,    John  lord  Cobbam,  Richard  I,e 

jmder  wciibifiiop  of  Ycrk,  the  Li/hops  Scioop,  and  John  Dcvereux. 

K  3  king's 
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A.  c.  1386.  Ring's  prerogative,  they  freely  voted  a  confiderable 
fubfidy  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  •,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  money  arifmg  from  their  grant 
was  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  tjarl  of  Arundel, 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,  to  be  expended  in 
fecuring  the  coaft  from  the  defcent  of  the  enemy. 
In  order  to  make  fome  amends  for  the  freedoms 
they  had  taken  with  the  king  and  his  adminiftra- 
tion,  they   granted   the   ranfom  of  the   heirs   of 
Charles  de  Blois  to  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land, on  condition  that  he  mould  repair  to  that 
kingdom  before  Eafter,  and  recover  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  from  the  Irifh  rebels,   the  great  eftate  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  with  his.  laft  patent.  This 
indulgence  was  no  other  than  a  gentle  method  taken 
to  feparate  him  from  the  king,  who  perceived  their 
drift,  and  glowed  with  indignation  at  the  infults  they 
had  offered  to  his  authority.     On  the  very  laft  day 
of  the  feftion,  when  he  had  nothing  farther  to  hope 
or  fear  from  their  refolutions,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his 
refentment,  which  he  had  hitherto  fupprefTed ;  and 
protefted  in  full  parliament,   that  nothing  done  in 
that  feffion  mould  prejudice  him,   his,   crown,  or 
Hot.  Pari.    royal  prerogative. 

Richard's         After  the  difmiflion  of  this  parliament,  the  new 
council  began  to  take  meafures  for  defeating  the 
fchemes  of  the  enemy.     Treaties  of  alliance  were 
brought  upon  the  carpet  with  ieveral  foreign  poten- 
tates, particularly  with  the  court  of  Gueldre,  and 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  was  at  this  period  one 
of  the  ilrongeft  maritime  powers  in  Europe.     The 
Englifli  cruizers,  efpecially  thofe  fitted  out  Jroni  the 
Cinque-Ports,  harrafled  the  trade  of  France,  and 
committed  depredations  upon  their  coafts  with  great 
fuccefs  •,  and  young  Henry  Piercy  began  to  render 
himfelf  famous  by  his  hoftile  excurfions  from  Ca- 
lais, where  he  ierved  as  a  volunteer.  Richard,  mean 
while,  was  reduced  to  fuch  neceflity  by  his  extrava- 
gance 
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gance  and  excefs,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  A«c.,»3Mi 
money  of  his  fubjects,  to  whom,  as  a  fecurity,  he 
granted  alignments  on  the  taxes  to  be  laid  by  the 
enfuing  parliament.  He  releafed  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, and  re-admitted  him  into  his  councils  and  con- 
fidence :  he  retained  the  duke  of  Ireland  about  his 
perfon ;  continued  immerfed  in  riot  and  debau- 
chery ;  and  feemed  bent  upon  revoking  every  thing 
which  had  paffed  in  the  lace  parliament.  White 
Jie  thus  indulged  himfelf  at  Windfor,  in  the  midft 
of  fycophants  and  pandars,  the  citizens  of  London, 
being  introduced  by  his  two  uncles  and  other  noble- 
men, prefented  a  petition,  requefting  that  he  would 
difmifs  his  minifters,  who  were  no  other  than  blood- 
fuckers  that  preyed  upon  him  and  the  nation,  and 
allow  them  co  be  fecured  until  they  could  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  punifhed  according  to  their  demerit. 
Richard,  (larded  -at  this  application,  thought  pro- 
per to  temporize  and  foothe  them  with  general  pro- 
mifes  of  redrefs  :  but  they  had  no  fooner  with- 
drawn, than  his  favourites  interpreted  the  manner 
of  this  addrefs  into  open  rebellion ;  and  they  are 
faid  to  have  concerted  a  plan  for  aiTafiinating  the 
duke  of  Gloucefler  and  fome  other  chiefs  of  the  op- 
polition.  Fr°:iTkrt- 

The  earl  of  Arundel  exerted  himfelf  fo  induftri- 
ouily  in  equipping  a  fleet,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  he  was  in  a  condition  to  put  to  fea,  juft  as 
the  French  had  laid  up  their  veffds  for  that  feafon. 
In  his  cruife  he  fell  in  with  a  rich  fleet  of  Spaniih, 
French,  and  Flemifh  mips,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
fquadron  from  Flanders  and  Caftile,  which  he  at- 
tacked with  great  fury,  and  met  with  a  warm  re- 
ception. The  battle  was  fought  for  fome  time  with 
equal  obftinacy  on  both  fides ;  but  victory  at 
length  declared  for  the  Englim,  who  took  the 
Flemifh  admiral,  and  fix  and  fifty  (hips  that  were 
under  his  protection.  They  afterwards  purfued  the 
JC  4  fugitives 
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A.C.  1386.  fugitives  two  days  fuccefilvely,  until  the  number  cf 
their  prizes  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  taken  by  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  very  pro- 
mifing  genius.  Thefe  fhips  were  fcarce  brought 
into  harbour,  when  advice  carne,  that  Breft  was 
again  befieged  by  the  French  forces.  The  earl  im- 
mediately fet  fail  for  Brittany,  where  he  raifed  the 

The eari of   blockade  of  Breft,  demolifbed  two  forts  which  had 

Arundeire-  been  railed   by  the  enemy  to  ftrene-then  the  place. 

lieves  Breft.  j    /-          i  •     j   •          -i  ti  »    ""'  •  r 

and  (upphed  it  with  a  whole  years  provifiori. 

The  duke  of         r>       V  •       •  L     r-  i  •»  i       i     i  t    i     • 

Brittany  By  this  time  the  French  council  had  altered  their 

French"*?'  P^"  °^  inva^lon  >  an(-^  inftead  of  embarking  at 
ftaUe  DC  Sluys,  refolved  to  divide  their  armament,  and  make 
ciiflbn.  two  Different  defcents  in  Suffolk  and  Kent,  the 
firft  to  be  commanded  by  John  de  Vienne,  and 
the  other  by  the  conftabie  De  Ciiflbn,  who  was 
ordered  to  embark  at  Lhan  Trequier,  in  Brittany. 
John  de  Montfort  duke  of  this  province  had  been 
fo  infolently  treated,  and  his  fubje&s  fo  grievoufly 
oppreffed  by  the  French  government,  that  he  form- 
ed the  refolution  of  renouncing  his  dependance  on 
that  crown,  and  throwing  himfelf  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh.  With  this  view  he  had  ac- 
tually engaged  in  a  private  negociation  with  Ri- 
chard i  and,  the  conftabie  fufpecting  him  of  fome 
fuch  defign,  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  conduct. 
He  had  communicated  his  fufpicion  to  the  council 
of  France,  and  even  prevailed  with  them  to  ran- 
fcm  the  fon  of  his  old  competitor  Charles  de  Biois, 
who  flill  remained  an  hoftage  in  England.  Mont- 
fort  alarmed  at  this  tranfaclion,  from  whence  he 
eafily  conceived  the  motive  of  the  French  miniftry, 
which  was  to  fet  up  the  young  De  JBlois  as  his  rival 
in  the  dutchy  •,  and  being  moreover  actuated  by  the 
furies  of  jealoufy  againft  the  conftabie,  who  is  faid 
to  have  been  enamoured  of  his  dutchefs,  he  deter- 
mined to  furprife  that  nobleman  before  he  fhoulcl 

be 
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be  aware  of  his  intention.  The  forces  under  the  A-c  »3*6. 
confiable's  command  being  cantoned  at  Lentriguet 
in  Brittany,  the  duke  invited  him  to  an  entertain- 
ment at  Vannes,  where,  after  having  treated  him 
with  particular  marks  of  diflinclion  and  friendfHp, 
he  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted,  loaded  with  (hackles, 
and  imprifoned  in  a  dungeon  :  a  perfidious  breach 
of  hofpicality,  by  which  however  he  difpelled  his 
own  apprehtnfion,  gratified  his  perfonal  refent- 
ment,  and  recommended  himfelf  effectually  to  the 
Englifh :  for  as  the  conftable  was  the  foul  pf  the 
purpoftd  invafion,  his  misfortune  v/as  no  fooner 
known  than  the  French  councils  were  difconcerted  •, 
the  troops,  which  placed  all  their  fuccefs  in  the 
valour  and  experience  of  De  CLfibn,  deferted  in  D'Argentifc 
great  numbers,  and  the  expedition  was  altogether  fifing.' 
laid  afide. 

Richard  and  his  minions,  in  all  appearance,  Henry  Hot- 
were  ferry  for  this  event,  which  defeated  a  defign 
that  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  nation  j  for  mini, 
they  faw  no  other  profpe6t  of  being  able  to  (hake 
off  the  trammels  of  the  council,  but  that  of  its 
growing  into  dift/race  with  the  people,  from  the 
mifcarriage  of  its  meafures.  The  king  repined  at 
the  fuccefs  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  v/as 
lord  marefchal,  and  even  envied  his  reputation. 
When  that  nobleman  returned  to  court,  afrer  hav- 
ing fo  gallantly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  under  the  ad- 
miral,  he  met  with  a  cold  and  mortifying  recep-> 
tion,  though  he  had  been  brought  up  with  Ri- 
chard from  his  infancy.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was 
utterly  neglected,  and  his  commifTjion  or  admiral 
given  to  Henry  Piercy,  furnamed  Hotfpur,  whofe 
courage,  in  the  opinion  of  the  favourites,  would 
either  eclipfe  the  fame  of  Nottingham  and  Arun- 
del, and  overbalance  the  popularity  they  had  ac- 
quired, or  induce  him  to  engage  in  enterprizes  that 
might  end  in  his  ckilruciion  j  for  they  knc\v  he 

was 
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A.  c.  1386.  Was  no  well-wifher  to  the  court,  and  therefore  in- 
vefted  him  with  this  command,  which  would  either 
finifh  the  career  of  his  ambition,  or  excite  an  emu- 
lation and  refentment  between  two  factious  chiefs 
of  the  oppofition.  Though  he  was  poorly  equipped, 
he  undertook  the  charge  of  guarding  the  coaft ; 
and  executed  his  office  with  equal  activity  and  fuc- 
cefs,  fcouring  the  channel  and  keeping  the  enemy 
in  continual  alarm.  The  duke  of  Ireland,  inftead 
of  complying  with  the  ordinance  of  parliament,  in 
repairing  to  that  kingdom,  continued  at  court, 
where  his  influence  daily  increafed,  and  encouraged 
the  king  in  all  his  profligacy  and  licentioufnefs  ; 
fo  that  he  was  become  the  objed  of  the  people's 
averfion,  and  took  fo  little  pains  to  be  well  with 
the  nobility,  that  he  feemed  to  fet  them  all  at  defi- 
ance-  **e  nac*  married  Philippa  grand- daughter 

pdhtes  his  to  king  Edward  III.  by  his  daughter  Ifabel,  wife 

wife-  to  the  lord  Coucy,  a  lady  of  great  virtue  and  ac- 
complimments  -,  and  now  being  captivated  by  the 
beauty  of  one  Lancerona,  a  Bohemian  damfel  who 
waited  upon  the  queen,  he  repudiated  the  king's 
kinfwoman,  and  took  this  foreigner  to  his  bed  i 

Waifmg.      wkiie  RjCharci  overlooked  the  indignity. 

The  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  fo  incenfed  at  the 
infult  offered  to  his  family,  that  he  devoted  Vere 
to  deftrudlion ;  and  from  that  day  began  to  take 
meafures  for  delivering  the  kingdom  from  fuch  a 
pernicious  miniftry.  In  an  affembly  of  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  at  London  he  voluntarily  made 
oath,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  to  the  bifhop  of 
London,  that  he  had  always  ferved  the  king  to  the 
bed  of  his  judgment  and  the  utmoft  of  his  power, 
and  never  harboured  a  thought  to  his  prejudice. 
He  then  explained  the  infolence  and  mifconduct  of 
the  duke  of  Ireland,  who  had  difhonoured  the  royal 
family,  deceived  the  king,  and  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  the  nation  j  and  declared  his  firm  refolu- 
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tion  to  bring  him  and  his  confederates  to  juftice.  A.C.  1386. 
The  bifhop,  convinced  of  Gloucefter's  fincerity,    «- 
imparted  this  afieveration  to  the  king ;   and  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  affecting  to  turn  it  into  ridicule, 
44  My  lord  (faid  the  prelate)  fuch  language  would 
"  come  better  from  any  perfon  than  from  you, 
"  who  ftand  condemned  by  the  parliament,  and 
"  owe  your1  life  to  the  king's  clemency."     Ri- 
chard, exafperated  at  the  freedom  of  this  expoftu- 
lation,  not  only  reproached  the  blfhop  for  his  pre- 
fumption,  but  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
apartment  with  difgrace.    Every  thing  now  feemed 
to  portend  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and 
his  barons  :  the  emifTaries  of  both  fides  were  em- 
ployed to  revile  and  expofe  each  other  j  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  mifcondudb  in  the  king  or  his  minif*. 
try,  was  aggravated  by  the  moft  iniidious  exagge- 
ration ;  and,  on  the.  other  hand,  every  ftruggle  for 
liberty,  and  every  precaution  of  felf-defence,  was 
interpreted  into  the  efforts  of  lawlefs  ambition,  and 
a  premeditated  defign   of  mutiny  and   rebellion. 
The  oppofition  was  conducted  by  the  king's  two  The  duke  of 
uncles,  the  earls  of  Nottingham,  Arundel,  War-  SSTS^- 
wick,  and  Derby,  the  eldeftfon  of  John  duke  of  poiuion 
Lancafler,  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  for  his  gj*- 
courage  and  fagacity,   and   married   the  younger 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  earl 
of  Hereford  and  Northampton.     Thefe  two  earl- 
doms, with  the  lord  (hip  of  Brecknock,  he  enjoyed 
in  right  of  his  marriage ;  and  the  king  had  two- 
years  before  this  period  created  him  earl  of  Derby : 
fo  that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  powerful  noblemen 
in  England,  even  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
whom  he  greatly  excelled  in  point  of  underftand- 
ing  and  policy.     Thefe  noblemen  having  engaged 
in  an   aiTociation  againit  the  miniftry,  retired  to 
their  refpeclive  habitations  in  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  raife  forces  for  the  execuEion  of  thier  defign; 

and 
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A.  c.  1386.  ancj  they  had  no  fooner  quitted  London,  than  the 
king  ordered  feveral  citizens  of  their  faction  to  be 
apprehended  for  high  treafon.  They  were  fo  in- 
timidated by  this  unexpected  arrefl,  that,  in  order 
to  fave  their  lives,  they  confefied  what  they  knew 
of  the  plan,  which  the  lords  of  the  oppofition  had 
formed  ;  and  the  court  difmified  them  without  far- 
ther punifhment,  in  order  to  make  a  merit  of  fuch 
clemency,  and  engage  the  people  in  the  king's  in- 
tereft.  .  This  meafure  was  artfully  taken,  and  pro- 
duced a  confiderable  effect  in  Richard's  favour. 
The  fame  expedient  was  repeated  at  Coventry  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  with 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  and  his  other  favourites,  made  a 
progrefs  into  the  we  Mem  counties,  in  hope  of  pre- 
vailing upon  the  people  to  efpoufe  the  royal  caufe, 
or  at  leafl  of  influencing  the  election  for  a  new 
parliament,  that  it  might  be  more  propitious  than 
the  laft,  which  had  fo  infolently  abridged  the  pre- 
•  rogative. 

Thejndg«  Having  made  an  excurfion  to  the  borders  of 
nielning^f  Wales  they  returned  to  Nottingham,  to  which 
the  law,  in  place  they  had  fummoned  the  fheriffs  of  the  coun- 
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rionsfub-  ties,  the  principal  citizens  or  London,  and  the 
Nottin^  JU(%es  °^  England  :  they  tampered  with  the  firft 
ham!"0  to  return  fuch  members  as  would  fubmit  to  the 
court  meafures,  with  the  citizens  to  furnifh  men 
and  money  to  quell  the  oppofition,  and  with  the 
judges  to  ftrain  the  laws  in  favour  of  the  admi- 
niftration.  The  fheriffs  and  citizens  were  proof 
againft  all  their  threats  and  promifes,  but  the  chief 
juflice  TrefiHan  exprefied  his  readinefs  to  oblige  the 
miniftry,  by  preparing  an  indiirment  againft  the 
lords  of  the  oppolition,  founded  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples to  be  pronounced  law  by  the  judges.  Thefe 
being  tutored  for  the  purpofe,  declared,  in  an  au- 
thentic inftrumentj  that  the  ordinance  and  com- 
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miflion  enacted  and  granted  in  the  laft  parliament,  A-C>I336' 
was  derogatory  to  the  king's  prerogative  ;  and  thole 
who  procured  it  ought  to  be  punilhed  with  death  : 
that  thofe  who  ftraitened  the  king  in  the  exercife 
of  his  prerogative  ought  to  be  pumflbed  as  traitors-, 
that  the  king  had  a  right  to  call  and  govern  a  par- 
liament, to  propofe  the  fubjefts  of  their  delibera- 
tion, and  prefcribe  the  method  in  which  they  ftiould 
proceed  ;  that  thofe  who  poftponed  the  fubjects  fo 
fpecified,  and  proceeded  to  other  bufmefs  contrary 
to  the  king's  pleafure,  were  guilty  of  treafon,  and 
ought  to  be  punilhed  accordingly ;  that  the  king 
had  a  right  to  ciiiTolve  the  parliament,  and  com- 
mand the  members  to  depart,  on  pain  of  being 
punifhed  as  traitors;  that  the  lords  and  commons 
had  no  right  to  impeach  in  parliament  any  of  the 
king's  judges  or  officers,  without  the  leave  of  his 
majefty  ;  and  thofe  who  took  that  liberty  were  trai- 
tors :  that  he  who  moved  in  the  laft  parliament, 
for  perufing  the  flatute  of  depofition  againft  Ed- 
ward II.  was  a  traitor,  as  well  as  he  who  brought 
it  into  parliament,  in  confequence  of  that  motion; 
and  that  the  judgment  given  againft  the  earl  of 
Suffolk  was  erroneous  and  revocable.  Such  were 
the  opinions  given  at  the  caftle  of  Nottingham,  by 
Robert  Trefilian  chief  juftice  of  England,  Robert 
Belknap  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
his  aftbciates  John  Holt,  Roger  Fulthorp,  Wil- 
liam de  Burgh,  and  John  Locton  the  king's  fer- 
jeant  at  law,  who  fealed  the  inftrument  in  prefence 
of  Alexander  archbilhop  of  York,  Robert  arch- 
bilhop  of  Dublin,  John  birtiop  of  Durham,  Tho- 
mas bifhop  of  Chichefter,  and  John  bifhop  of  Walf 
Bangor,  Robert  duke  of  Ireland,  Michael  earl  of  Br!dJ. 
Suffolk,  John  Rypon,  and  John  Blake.  All  thefe  T^ 
proftituted  minifters  of  juftice  readily  perverted  the 
law,  and  contradicted  the  fundamentals  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  in  this  fcandalous  manner,  without  the 
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A.C.  ,386.  jeaft  hefication  or  remorfe,  except  Belknap,  who 
after  having  fubfcribed  the  inftrument,  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  "  Now,"  faid  he,  "  I  want 
"  nothing  but  a  horfe,  a  hurdle,  and  a  halter,  to 
"  bring  me  to  the  death  I  deferve,  for  thus  betray- 
"  ing  my  country/' 

ImeTiords      .while  Richard  an<*  his  cabal  endeavoured  in 
march  up  to  vain  tot  raife  forces,  to  fupport  him  in  the  execu-^ 
IhTheadTf  ti°n  °f  his  weak  and  arbitrary  defigns,  he  received 
an  army,      intelligence  that  Gloucefter  and  the  confederated 
lords  had  afiembled  a  numerous  army,  and  were 
on  their  march  towards  London.    As  the  king  had 
fecured  a  ftrong  party  by  his  late  popular  proceed- 
ings among  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens,  and  Brem- 
bre  the  mayor  was   entirely  at  his  devotion,  he 
haftened  up  to  that  metropolis,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  fuccefs  of  his  adverfaries  -,  and  was  received 
w.ith  great  magnificence  by  Brembre,  who  under- 
took to  raife  fifty  thoufand  men  for  his  fervice. 
Next  day  the  confederates  arrived  with  their  forces 
at  Horniey,  within  three  miles  of  London  j  but 
inftead  of  advancing  into  the  city,  and  proceeding 
to  extremities,  they  wifely  preferved  a  fhew  of  mo- 
deration and  refpect  for  the  Londoners,  becaufe 
they  knew  the  king  had  a  ftrong  faction  within 
the  walls  ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  with 
the  lord  Baflet,  and  feveral  other  powerful  noble- 
men, were  ftill  averfe  to  extremities,  though  ene- 
mies to  the  miniftry,  hoping  that  the  grievances 
of  the  nation  would  be  redrefied  in  a  parliament 
which  the  king  had  promifed  to  affemble.  ,  In  the 
mean  time,  they  neglected  no  opportunity  of  in- 
creafing  the  number  of  their  partifans. 

They  abftained  from  all  acts  of  violence  ;  pro- 
fefled  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  calamities  attending  civil 
difcord ;  propofed  fchemes  of  accommodation  •,  and 
by  their  private  emiflaries  inflamed  the  refentment 
of  the  people  againft  the  king,  by  fpreading  falfe 
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reports  to  his  prejudice.     It  was  reported,  that,  A- c- '3^« 
under  the  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
Richard  intended  to  crofs  the  Tea,  and  deliver  up 
Calais  to  the  king  of  France,  who,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  that  ceflion,  had  agreed  to  furnifh  him  with  N 
an  army  to  fubdue  his  rebellious  fubjeds,  and  efta- 
blifh  an  arbitrary  government  in  England.     This 
report,  circulated  with  a  detail  of  circumftance* 
which  gave  it  an  air  of  truth,  met  with  the  more 
credit  on  account  of  the  late  determination  of  the 
judges,  which  alarmed  every  well-wimer  to  the 
conftitution  of  his  country.      The  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  neutral  lords  interpofed  their 
good  offices  towar4s  a  pacification  ;  but  their  pro- 
pofals  were  cooly  received  by  Richard,  until  he 
had  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  feize  the  earl  of 
Arundel  in  his  caftle  at  Ryegate  •,  and  not  only 
found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  expectations  from 
Brembre,  but  likewife  fa w  the  army  of  the  confe- 
derates increafed  to  a  moft  formidable  appearance. 
Then  his  heart  failed  him ;  and  he  contented  to  a 
perfonal  interview  with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and 
his    affociates,  who  would    not,   however,  attend 
him  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  until  they  had  received 
a  fafe-conducl  for  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons.    At  Their  inter- 
the  very  hour  fixed  for  this  conference,  they  pre- 
tended  to  have  difcovered  that  a  body  of  armed 
men,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Trivet  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre,  was  concealed  at  the  Mews,  in 
order  to  apprehend  and  deftroy  them  ;  and  there- 
fore they  refufed  to  fet  out  for  Weitminfter,  until 
the  avenues  were  examined  :  fo  that  the  king  fat 
upon  his  throne  a  full  hour  before  they  arrived. 
At  length  they  entered  the  hall ;  and  approaching 
the  throne  with  great  fubmiffion,  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  remained  a  confiderable  time  in  that 
pofture  before  Richard  defired  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter to  rife.     The  biihop  of  Ely  reprimanded 
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A. c.  i3g6.  tnem  in  very  fevere  terms,  for  having  prefumed  to 
take  up  arms  againft  their  fovereign,  who  could 
have  crufhed  them  into  dull ;  and  then  they  \vere 
commanded  to  explain  their  grievances.  The  lords 
made  no  reply  to  the  bifhop,  but  ftill  retaining  the 
marks  of  humility  and  fubmilTion,  prefented  a  writ- 
ing, in  which  they  demanded  that  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, Robert  Trefilian,  and  Nicholas  Brembre, 
mould  be  removed  from  his  majefty's  councils  and 
prefence  for  ever,  as  traitors  to  their  king  and 
country.  Having  delivered  this  petition,  they 
threw  down  their  gauntlets,  appealing  to  the  com- 
bat-evidence for  the  truth  of  •  their  allegations. 
Richard,  intimidated  by  the  coolnefs  and  refolu- 
tion  they  manifefled  on  this  occafion,  laid  afide  his 
imperious  deportment,  and  with  great  affability 
aniwered  their  petition.  He  told  them  their  griev- 
ances mould  be  confidered  and  redrefTed,  in  the 
parliament  which  he  had  fummoned  to  re  eftabljfli 
the  peace  of  the  nation  -,  and  in  the  mean  time  ex- 
horting them  to"  avoid  all  quarrels  and  diflention, 
took  both  parties  under  his  immediate  protection. 
Then  he  difmifled  them,  with  afiurances  of  perfonal 
kindnefs  and  regard  •»  and  to  convince  them  of  his 
fmcerity,  in  a  few  days  publifhed  a  proclamation, 
clearing  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  earls  of 
Arundel  .and  Warwick  from  the  imputation  of 
treafon,  which  had  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
five  perfons  they  had  appealed  to  combat,  and  re- 
Knyghton.  quiring  thofe  accufers  to  anfwcr  for  their  charge  in 
Waifing.  parliament. 

Thedukeof  Notwithftanding  thefe  appearances,  the  confede- 
Sled  l/the  rates  ^'^  kept  themleives  upon  their  guard,  becaule 
eaiiofDer-  they  had  obferved  divers  fufpicious  fyrnptoms  in 
cot-brifdn  l^e  behaviour  of  the  king,  who  had  not  fuffered 
Oxford/hire,  his  favourites  to  appear  in  the  interview,  though 
he  ftill  protected  them  at  court,  and  was  wholly 
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governed  by  their  advice.  The  caution  of  the  lords  A- c- 'i8*' 
was  far  from  being  unnecefTary.  They  in  a  little 
time  received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  Ireland 
had  repaired  to  the  Marches  of  Wales,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Sir  Thomas  Molineux,  Sir  Ralph 
Vernon,  Sir  Ralph  RatclifF,  with  feveral  fheriffs 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  five  thoufahd  ;  and 
that  his  army  daily  increafed.  Thefe  tidings  were 
no  fooner  reported  to  the  confederates,  than  they 
fent  the  earl  of  Derby  with  a  confiderable  detach- 
ment to  flop  his  progrefs,  and  he  encountered  him 
near  Radcot- Bridge  in  Oxfordshire.  The  duke 
had  not  courage  to  fland  the  firfl  charge,  but  fled 
towards  the  bridge,  which,  being  broken  down, 
he  quitted  his  horfe  and  armour  j  and  fwimming 
acrofs  the  river,  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  Mo- 
lineux, difdaining  to  fly,  was  killed  on  the  fpot ; 
and  the  earl  of  Derby  not  only  obtained  an  almoft 
bloodlefs  victory,  but  among  the  baggage  of  the 
duke,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  perifhed  in  the 
river,  found  a  number  of  letters,  plans,  and  com  • 
millions,  by  which  the  confederates  difcovered  the 
whole  extent  of  the  king's  projects.  This  difafter  A.C.  i?3^ 
Intirely  broke  the  meafures  of  the  cabal,  and  over- 
whelmed them  with  fuch  confirmation,  that  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  difappeared;  and,  with  a  view  of 
cfcaping  into  France,  croiTed  the  lea  in  difguife  to 
Calais,  where  he  was  difcovered  and  feized  by  his 
own  brother;  and  Beauchamp  the  governor  fent 
him  priforier  to  London. 

After  the  battle  of  Radcot- Bridge,  the  earl  of  The  lords  of 
Derby  rejoined    the   lords    at  St.   Alban's  ;  from  ^Sif^ 
whence  they  proceeded,  at  the  head  of  forty  thou-  the  king  to 
fand  men,  to  London,  and  encampedwin  Clerken-  Subd^d* 
well  fields,  fent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  principal  m:inds> 
inhabitants,  who  waited  upon  them  with  the  keys 
of  the  city.     By  this  time  Richard  had  taken  up 
his  refidence  in  the  Tower,  v/here  he  found  him- 
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A.  c.  1387.  fejf  jn  a  very  foripj-n  condition,  abandoned  by  every 
body  but  a  few  attendants,  who  were  fo  diftracted 
with  their  own  fears,  that  they  could  neither  pro- 
perly advife  nor  affift  him  in  fuch  an  emergency. 
The  confederates  demanding  an  audience,  hedurft 
not  refufe  their  requeft  -,  and  in  this  interview  they 
expoftulated  with  him  fo  feverely,  that  the  unhappy 
,  monarch  could  not  help  fhedding  a  flood  of  tears, 
while  he  promifed  to  meet  them  next  day  at  Weft- 
minfter,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  to  be  taken 
by  the  parliament,  which  was  fummoned  to  meet 
on  the  third  day  of  February.  This  weak  prince 
was  no  fooner  freed  from  the  intimidating  prefence 
of  the  confederated  lords,  than  he  was  perfuaded 
by  his  courtiers  to  retract  a  promife  which  dero- 
gated fo  much  from  the  dignity  of  a  monarch ; 
and  the  lords,  having  drawn  up  their  whole  army 
on  Tower-Hill,  which  was  then  very  extenfive, 
that  he  might  be -terrified  by  the  fight  of  fuch  a 
number,  fent  a  mefienger  to  declare,  that,  if  he 
fhould  continue  to  trifle  with  them,  they  would 
deliberate  upon  raiting  another  prince  to  the  throne. 
Alarmed  at  this  declaration,  he  promifed  faithfully 
to  keep  his  appointment  at  Weftminfter,  and  punc- 
tually fulfilled  his  engagement.  There  he  com- 
plied with  every  thing  -they  propofed  ;  and  gave 
up  all  his  favourites,  without  diftindion  of  fex  or 
quality.  The  archbimop  of  York  and  the  bifliop 
of  Chichefter  had  already  accomplimed  a  retreat. 
Among  thofe  that  remained,  were  the  bimop  of 
Durham,  friar  Rufhak  the  king's  confefTor,  the 
lords  Zouch  of  Haringworth,  Burnel,  and  Beau- 
mont, Sir  Alberic  de  Vere,  Sir  Baldwin  Beresford, 
Sir  John  Worth,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Sir  John 
Lovel,  together  with  feveral  ladies  of  loofe  morals, 
who  had  conduced  to  the  corruption  and  proflicacy 
of  the  court.  Thefe  were  either  confined  in  dif- 
ferent pares  of  the  kingdom,  obliged  to  give  fecu- 
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rity  for  their  appearance   in  -court,   to  whatever A- C-V|38*- 
might   be  laid  to  their  charge,    or   baniilicd  the 
king's  prefence.     Sir  Simon  Burley,  Sir  Thomas 
Trivet,    Sir  Nicholas    Brembre,    Sir  John   Beau- 
champ  of  Holt,    Sir  William   Ellingham,  John 
Blake ;   and    the  following  ecclefiaftics,    Richard  « 
Clifford,  John  de  Lincoln,  fc.ichard  Matford,  and 
Nicholas  Lake,  were  committed  to   clofe  prifon, 
that  they  might  be  brought  to  trial  immediately. 
The  judges  Fuithorp,  Beiknap,  Holt,  Burgh,  Gary, 
and  Lockton,  were  arrefted  on  the  bench  in  Weft- 
minfter-Hall ;    but  Trefilian    had  previcuOy   ab- 
fconded.     Richard,  after  the  firft   interview  with  W:'!fingv 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  aflbciatzs,  had,  on  Tyiel*01", 
pretence  of  fummoning  a  free  parliament,  inferted 
a  claufe  in  the  writs,  directing  the  iheriffs  to  return 
fuch  members  as  took  no  mare  in  the  late  national 
difputes  :   but  now  the  lords  perceiving  che  drift  of  , 

this  distinction,  which  was  calculated  to  deprive 
them  of  the  afiiftance  of  their  friends,  obliged  the 
king  to  grant  a  new  writ,  retracting  the  faid  claufe, 
as  contrary  to  the  ufual  form,  and  inconfiitent  with 
the  freedom  of  election. 

The  feOion  of  parliament  was  opened  by  Tho-  ^peach- 
mas  Fitz-Alan,  bifhop  of  Ely  and  chancellor,  of  Sil^ 
the  kingdom,  who  declared  they  were  affembled  to0**0** 
reform  the  adminiftration,  advife  the  king,  and  ireiandf  t°h« 
concert  meafures   for  fecuring   the   lea   and   theearlofSuf- 
Marches  of  the  kingdom,  relieving  Guienne,  andR0bettre- 
raifing  money  in  the  eafieil  manner  for  theie  pur-  Jji^^ 
poles.     As  foon  as  the  chancellor  had  finifhed  his  Brembrel 
fpeech,  the  duke  of  Gloucelbr,    falling  upon  his 
knees,  offered  to  (land,  trial  before  Ins  U-.-rs,  or 
maintain  his  innocence  in  any  other  fliape,  touch- 
ing a  malicious  report  \vhich  had  been  circulated 
to  his  prejudice,  as  if  he  intended  to  dethrone  tli-3 
king,  and  ufurp  the  (Sovereign  authority:   but  Ri- 
chard declaring  himfclf  perfectly  convinced  of  ihe 
L  2  rruLce 
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A.c.  J3S8,  malice  of  this  afperfion,  he  was  acquitted  of  alf 
fuch  fufpicion.     Then  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral demanded  a  confirmation  of  their  claim,   li- 
berty, and  franchifes,  of  trying  and  judging  ail  im- 
portant caufes,  relating  to  the  peers,  in  the  courfe  of 
parliament,  independent  of  the  common  or  civil 
law  of  the  realm  ;  and  their  claim  was  allowed  and 
confirmed  accordingly,  under  the  fanction  of  par- 
liament.    This  capital  privilege  being  afcertained, 
the  five  noblemen  appellants  flood  up  to  exhibit 
their  appeals,  when  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  the  prelates  of  his  province, 
entered  a  proteft,  afferting  their  rights  to  fit  as  ba- 
rons and  peers  of  the  realm,  and  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  caufes  whatfoever  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal i  and  declaring  that  this  their  right  mould 
not  be  prejudiced  by  their  withdrawing  en  this  oc- 
cafion,  in  obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  church, 
that  prohibited  them  from   affifting  at  any  trial 
againft  the  life  of  a  fellow -creature.     Another  de- 
claration and  proteft  of  the  fame  nature  was  made 
by  the  bifhop  of  Durham  and  Carlifle;  and  their 
right  being  acknowledged,   they  withdrew.     The 
.  temporal  lords  being  thus  left  to  themfelves,   th« 
appellants  exhibited  their  charge  againft  the  arch- 
bimop  of  York,,  the  duke  of  Ireland,   the  earl  of 
Suffolk,   Sir  Robert   Trefiiian,  and   Sir  Nicholas 
Brembre,  in  thirty -nine  articles  of  various  texture, 
containing  accufations  of  treafons  and  mifdemeanors 
indifcriminately.     Thefe  laft  confifted  in  their  ren- 
dering the  king'  inacceffible  to  his  nobility,   except 
in  their  prefence ;  their  intercepting  the  king's  fa-' 
vours,  and  creating  mifunderftandings  between  him, 
and  his  nobility  ;   their  obtaining  grants  of  Ireland, 
and  Okeham,  with  its  foreil,   in  favour  of  Robert 
de  Vere  •,  their  bribery  and  corruption  •,  their  ifTu- 
ing  great  fums  to  the  duke  of  Ireland,  and  ob- 
ftrudting  the  ordinances  of  parliament ;  their  felling 
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commands  of  importance  in  Guienne  and  theA-c-'^8- 
Marches  of  Scotland,  to  unqualified  perfons  ;  their 
obftructing  the  courfe  of  law ;  procuring  pardons 
for  felons  and  traitors  ;  maintaining  fuits  and  quar- 
rels •,  excluding  lords  and  other  members  from  the 
king's  council  -,  advifing  the  king  to  abfent  himfelf, 
and  avoid  treating  with  the  laft  parliament ;  perfuad- 
inghimto  con venefome lords,  judges,  and  others,  and 
demand  their  opinions  on  feveral  matters,  in  a  fuf- 
picious  manner;  prevailing  upon  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  take  oaths,  and  give  fecurity  for 
{landing  by  the  king  againil  all  perfons,  by  which 
obligations  the  realm  was  involved  in  trouble  and 
confufion  -,  fecluding  the  king  at  a  diftance  from 
the  commifiioners  appointed  in  parliament  ;  ran- 
foming  John  de  Blois,  without  warrant  or  confent 
of  parliament,  or  of  the  great  council ;  advifing  the 
king  to  diftinguifh  his  retinue  with  badges  ;  procur- 
ing the  opinions  of  falfe  judges  atNottingham,  in  or- 
der to  deftroy,  under  colour  of  law,  all  concerned  in 
the  late  commiffion  and  ftatute  •,  intending  to  indidt 
the  lords  and  others  upon  thofe  opinions,  and  arreft 
the  duke  of  Lancafter,  in  cafe  he  had  arrived  in 
England  •,  perfuading  the  king  that  the  commiffion 
and  ftatute  were  calculated  for  depofing  him  from 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors ;  prevailing  upon  the 
companies  of  London  to  fwear  they  would  live  and 
die  with  the  king  againft  all  his  enemies,  at  a  time 
when  he  looked  upon  the  commiffioners  to  be  trai- 
tors ;  publifhing  a  proclamation  in  that  city,  for- 
bidding all  perfons  to  aid  or  affift  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del  with  arms  or  provifions ;  and  another,  forbid- 
ding every  body  to  fpeak  with  difrefpect  of  the  per- 
fons appealed  -,  and  perfuading  the  king  to  fend  a 
lift  of  perfons  to  his  council,  that  they  might  be  ap- 
pointed fneriffs,  with  a  view  to  pack  a  parliament. 
Sir  Nicholas  Brembre  was  charged  with  having  or- 
dered feveral  criminals  to  be  taken  out  of  Newgate 
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A.C,  1388.  by  night,  and  executed  illegally.  The  duke  of 
Ireland  was  accufed  of  having  acted  as  chief  jufticc 
of  Chefter,  without  warrant  or  commiffion;  of  hav- 
ing raifed  forces  to  deftroy  the  lords  and  the  king's 
lieges,  and  attempting  to  kill  the  appellants  at 
the  battle  of  Ratlcot -Bridge.  The  other  articles, 
amounting  to  a  charge  of  treafon,  were  their  fug- 
gsiling  falfhoods  to  the  king,  and  obliging  him  to 
fwear  he  would  be  governed  by  their  counfds,  and 
live  and  die  in  their  defence.;  their  advifmg  his  ma- 
jefty  to  confer  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  on  Robert 
de  Vere  •,  and  to  write  to  the  pope  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  that  title ;  their  counfelling  the  king  to  put 
all  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  laft  parliament  to 
death,  except  fuch  as  were  of  their  own  party ; 
their  perfuading  his  majefty  that  the  late  commif- 
iion  and  ftatute  were  made  to  fubvert  his  royal  au- 
thority; and  that  all  concerned  in  procuring  and 
advifmg  it  ought  to  be  punimed  as  traitors;  their 
'  prevailing  upon  the  king  to  fend  Nicholas  South- 
\vell  his  valet,  and  other  mean  perfons,  with  let- 
ters to  the  king  of  France,  defiring  his  afliftance  to 
deftroy  the  lords  and  others  whom  he  deemed  trai- 
tors; and  in  confideration  of  fuch  affiftance,  pro- 
miring  to  give  up  Cherbourg,  Breft,  and  Calais ; 
their  fending  to  France  for  fafe -conducts  for  the 
king,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  and  others,  who  intend- 
ed to  go  thither  and  execute  thefe  treafonable  de- 
figns;  advifmg  the  king  to  ifiue  orders  for  knights 
and  gentlemen  to  rife  with  the  duke  of  Ireland  ;  to 
write  letters  to  the  faid  duke,  reprefenting  himfclf 
jn  the  ytmo(l  danger  unlefs  fpeedily  relieved,  prefT- 
jng  him  to  march  to  his  affiftance,  and  promifing  to 
meet  him  witji  all  his  forces.  Such  were  the  ar- 
ticles exhibited  againfl  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the 
fiuke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Robert 
Trefijian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  who  being 
(ummonecj  in  the  chamber  of  tiie  parliament  in 
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Weftminfter-Hall,andat  the  great  gate  of  the  palace,  A- c  J32S- 
without  appearing  to  anfwer  ro  the  charge,  the  ap- 
pellants moved  that  the  default  might  be  recorded, 
and  the  lords  proceed  to  judgment.  The  king  or- 
dered fome  judges,  ferjeants,  and  others  Itarned  in 
the  law,  to  deliberate  upon  the  nature  of  this  "im- 
peachment, and  deliver  their  opinion  to  the  lords  j 
and  thefe,  after  having  confulted  together,  declared 
it  informal,  and  contrary  to  the  methods  of  profe- 
cution  prefcribed  by  the  civil  law  and  the  flatutes  of 
the  realm.  Notwithftanding  this  declaration,  the 
lords,  with  the  king's  confent,  refolved,  that  in  fuch 
a  caufe,  affecting  his  majefty's  perfon  and  the  ftate 
of  the  kingdom,  and-implying  fuch  heinous  crimes 
committed  by  peers  and  other  aflbciates,  the  right 
of  trying  and  judging  was  veiled  in  the  lords  of 
parliament,  according  to  their  franchife  and  liberty, 
to  judge  and  be  judged  in  fuch  cafes  with  the  king's 
a/lent,  independent  of  any  law  whatfoever;  that  ' 
they  would  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  re-  - 
fpeft  to  the  prefent  cafe,  and  determine  it  by  award 
of  parliament :  they  therefore  adjudged,  that  the 
appeal  was  well  made  and  duly  affirmed,  and  the 
procefs  valid  according  to  the  law  and  courfe  of  par- 
liament. 

The  appellants  being  thus  allowed  to  proceed,  ™y»<j?« 
defired  again  that  the  default  of  the  accufed  might  andfevcrai 
be  recorded  ;  and,  the  citation  being  repeated,  they  JJj^^  - 
demanded  judgment.  The  king  and  the  lords  tern-  puttud&uiu 
poral,  without  having  examined  any  evidence,   be- 
ing in  their  confciences  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  articles,   pronounced  the  perfons  appealed  guil- 
ty of  high  treafon.      Their  eftates  were  forfeited, 
tne  archbiihop's  temporalities  feized,  and  his  per- 
fon was  referved  for  further  deliberation  ;   but  the 
others  were  iente need  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  as 
traitors.     Trefilian  being  betrayed  by  his  own  ler- 
vant,  was  taken  in  a  mean  difguiie,  and  brought 
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A.  c.  i3ss.  before  the  parliament,  which  ordered  him  to  be  ex^ 
ecuted  immediately  at  Tyburn.  The  earl  of  Suf- 
folk and  duke  of  Ireland  had  fled  beyond  fea.  Alex- 
ander archbifliop  of  York  was  feized  at  Shields, 
attempting  to  go  on  board  of  a  fhip  in  difguife ; 
but  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  would  not  inflict  any 
punifhment  on  his  perfon,  left  he  Ihould  difoblige 
the  prelates  of  his  party ;  and  prevailed  upon  the 
pope  to  tranflate  him  from  York  to  St.  Andrew's 
in  Scotland.  This  tranflation,  however,  did  not 
take  place,  becaufe  Scotland  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Clement  the  antipope;  and  Alexander 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  Flanders,  where  he  ferved 
the  cure  of  a  fmall  parim  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  earl  of  Suffolk  did  not  many  months  furvive 
his  difgrace  ;  and  the  duke  of  Ireland  died  in  a  few 
years  at  Louvain,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
hunting  a  wild  boar  in  Brabant.  Sir  Nicholas 
Brembre  being  brought  before  the  parliament  to 
,.  :  hear  the  articles  read,  denied  the  charge  ;  and,  as  a 
knight,  claimed  the  privilege  of  proving  his  inno- 
cence in  fmgle  combat :  but  this  motion  being 
over- ruled  by  the  parliament,  he  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  condemned,  and  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  earl  marefchal ;  who,  with  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  meriffs  of  London,  attended  at  his  exe- 
cution. Thele  profecutions  being  difcufled,  the 
Jords  fpiritual  and  temporal  declared  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  appeal  fhould  reflect  upon  the  king 
himfelf,  or  be  interpreted  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
perfon.  Then  the  commons  proceeded  to  impeach 
the  other  evil  counfdlors,  by  whom  his  majefty  had 
been  mifled.  The  judges,  who  delivered  and  figned 
their  opinions  at  Nottingham,  were  condemned  to 
die  as  traitors ;  their  heirs  were  difmherited,  and 
their  eftates  forfeited  :  the  fame  fentence  was  de- 
nounced againft  John  Blake  for  drawing  up  the 
,  queflions,  and  Thomas  Hufke  for  aiding  and  abet- 
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ting  the  fchemeof  arrefting  and  inducing  the  noble-  A-c-  «38fc 
men  of  the  opposition.  Thefe  were  hurried  to  im- 
mediate execution -,  but  the  judges  were,  through 
the  intercefllon  of  the  bifhops,  pardoned  as  to  life 
and  limb,  though  fent  into  perpetual  exile  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Ireland.  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Sir  John 
Beauchamp  of  Holt,  baron  of  Kidderminfter,  Sir 
John  Salifbury,  and  Sir  James  Berners,  were  im- 
peached by  the  commons,  as  aiders  and  abettors  of 
the  five  perfons  appealed  and  attainted  ;  and  Bur-- 
ley, in  particular,  was  charged  with  having  con- 
nived at  Suffolk's  efcape  ;  with  having  affifted  the 
duke  of  Ireland  in  raifing  forces  ;  with  having  in- 
troduced him  into  court,  and  procured  for  him  a 
grant  of  the  Welfh  eftate  which  had  belonged  to 
his  wife's  father  the  lord  of  Coucy  ;  with  having 
introduced  to  the  king  the  mayor  of  Dover,  who 
affured  his  majefty  he  would  fend  a  thoufand  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  Cinque-Ports  to  his  affiftance 
againft  the  appellants.  All  thefe  knights  denied 
the  charge,  and  offered  to  affert  their  innocence  in 
fingle combat-,  and  the  lords  took  time  to  confider 
the  cafe  till  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  was 
adjourned  during  the  Kafter  holidays.  In  this  in- 
terval, great  intereft  was  ufed  in  favour  of  Sir  Si- 
mon Burley,  who  had  brought  up  the  king  from  his 
infancy,  conducted  the  queen  from  Bohemia,  and 
was  univerfally  beloved  for  his  amiable  character. 
The  queen  herfelf  interceded  earneftly  for  his  life; 
the  earl  of  Derby  ufed  all  his  influence  with  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter  to  fave  him  •,  and  his  inftances  prov- 
ing ineffectual,  was  fo  chagrined,  that  his  refent- 
ment  had  well  nigh  produced  diflention  among  the 
appellants.  Burley  was  condemned  to  die  the  death 
of  a  traitor ;  but,  as  he  was  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
the  king,  with  the  confent  of  the  lords,  remitted 
part  of  the  fentence,  and  he  fuffered  decapitation  on 
Tower- Hill :  Beauchamp  and  Berners  were  alfo  be- 
headed ; 
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A.  c.i3ss.  }ieaded  ;  but  the  fentence  was  executed  -/ith  all  its 
rigour  upon  Salifbury. 

™trla«-1  Thefc  &crifices  being  made  to  juftice,  and,  per- 
newed  be-  haps,  to  faction  and  revenge,  the  parliament  patted 
k^g"^  an  a&  °f  amnefty  and  pardon,  in  favour  of  all 
.parliament,  who  had  been  about  the  king's  perfon  •,  or  of  the 
retinue,  company,  cpunfel,  affent,  or  adherence  of 
thofe  who  nad  been  attainted  and  condemned  ;  ex- 
cepting, ho\yever,  certain  perfons  of  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  of  trie  laity,  who  were  excluded  by  name 
from  the  benefit  of  this  pardon.  The  attainted 
perfons,  {till  alive,  were  rendered  incapable  of  be- 
ing reftored  to  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  any  par- 
don that  they  might  obtain  was,  by  anticipation, 
declared  null :  and  it  was  enacted,  that  any  peribn 
fcllicit.ing  or  endeavouring  to  procure  any  grace  in 
their  behalf,  fhould  be  tried,  condemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted as  a  traitor.  By  another  act,  the  commifiion 
and  flatute  of  the  preceding  year,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jail  parliament,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  appellants  and  their  partifans,  were 
confirmed  ;  and  theie  laft,  including  the  Londoners 
nominally,  were  indulged  with  a  pardon  for  all 
•  felonies,  infurrections,  murders,  and  other  crimes 
they  might  have  committed.  The  ;appeals,  im- 
peachments, judgments,  and  executions,  made  and 
awarded  in  this  parliament,  were  approved,  af- 
firmed, and  eftabliflied,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
fcnce  of  the  lords  fpiritual ;  with  the  provifo, 
however,  that  this  approbation,  affirmation,  and 
eftablifhment,  fhould  not  be  drawn  into  example 
or  confequence  :  and,  that  although  divers-  poincs 
had  been  adjudged  treafon  in  this  parliament, 
which  were  not  declared  to  be  fuch  in  any  fcatute  -, 
Rvmer.  yet  no  judges  ihould  be  empowered  to  give  judg- 
Kmght^n  'ment  in  any  future  cafes  of  treafon,  except  in  the 
veiling.  ufual  manner  practifed  before  this  parliament.  It 
was  now  judged  neceflary,  that  as  Richard  had 
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violated  his  contract  with  the  people,  he  fhould  A- c-  *&*• 
renew  his  coronation- oath  ;  and,  in  his  turn,  re- 
ceive the  homage  and  fealty  of  his  parliament. 
This  ceremony  being  performed,  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  and  his  clergy  denounced  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft  all  who  fhould 
attempt  to  difturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom. The  commons  had  already  continued  the 
duty  upon  wine  and  merchandize,  and  granted  an 
half  tenth  and  half  fifteenth  to  defray  the  charge 
of  a  fea-expedition  :  but  now  they  continued  the 
fubfidy  on  wool  and  leather  •,  and  afilgned  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  of  the  produce  to  the  appellants, 
for  the  charges  of  their  profecution,  and  other  fer- 
-  vices.  After  thefe  important  tranfaclions,  the  fef- 
fion,  which  had  continued  from  the  third  day  of 
February  to  the  fourth  day  of  June,  broke  up, 
with  the  appellation  of  The  Mercilefs  Parliament ; 
and  another  was  held  in  the  fame  year  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  many  wholefome  regulations  were 
made,  touching  the  civil  polity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  grievance  of  repairing  to  Rome  for  bene- 
fices :  and,  in  this  affembly,  a  fubfidy  was  granted 
both  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  Rot.  Par!. 

While  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  oppofuion  The  cad  of 
exerted  themfelves  in  parliament  againft  the  king's  f/p'Sont* 
favourites  and  prerogatives,  the  earl  cf  Arundel,  Bnttany. 
having  received  a  commiffion  as  governor  of  Breft, 
and  a  renewal  of  that  by  which  he  was  conftituted 
lord  high -admiral  of  England,  went  to  fea  with  a 
fquadron  immediately  after  Wh  it  fun  tide;  and,  fall- 
ing in  with  a  French  fleet,  took  fourfcore  of  their 
fhips,  which  he  brought  fafe  to  England ;  after 
having  ravaged  the  iflands  of  Rhee  and  Oleron, 
and  alarmed  the  whole  coaft  of  France  from  one 
end  of  the  channel  to  the  other.     He  failed  again 
in  autumn  with  a  numerous  fleet,  having  on  board 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,   the  lord   Clifford,    Sir 

Thomas 
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-c.  1^88.  Thomas  Piercy,  and  many  other  volunteers  of  di£ 
tinction,  with  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  land-forces. 
His  purpofe  was  not  only  to  harrafs  the  French, 
but  to  perfuade  the  duke  of  Brittany  to  declare 
openly  againft  Charles.  This  noble  fleet,  however, 
was  difperfed  by  a  terrible  florin  j  and  the  earl 
himfelf,  with  feven  and  twenty  (hips,  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  fmall  port  of  La  Pates,  within 
a  league  of  Rochelle.  The  caftle  of  Bouteville, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  was  then  befieged  by  the 
rnarechal  de  Sancerre,  who,  being  informed  of  the 
earl's  arrival  and  mattered  condition,  ordered  the 
inhabitants  to  block  up  the  harbour  with  eight  gal  - 
lies ;  while,  raifing  the  fiege,  he  marched  with  his 
,  -  '  army  to  attack  them  by  land  •,  fo  that  he  thought 
they  could  not  poffibly  efcape.  But  he  was  baffled 
i  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Arundel,  who  had 
refitted  his  mips  before  the  other  could  execute  his 
plan ;  and,  having  intelligence"  of  the  marechai's 
defign,  put  to  Tea,  in  order  to  meet  the  gallies, 
which  he  entirely  deflroyed ;  then  returning  to  the 
harbour,  and  landing  his  men,  he  drove  the  French 
general  to  the  gates  of  Rochelle.  While  his  troops 
lay  encamped  in  this  place,  he  was  joined  by  La 
Bernoy,  who  commanded  the  fort  of  Galufet  in  the 
Limoufm  for  the  king  of  England ;  and  many  fkir- 
mimes  were  fought  with  various  fuccefs  :  but  all 
hope  of  the  duke's  declaring  againft  France  in  a 
little  time  vanifhed  -,  for,  although  the  French 
king  deeply  refented  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered  to  his  conftable,  Montfort  was  fecretly  fa- 
voured by  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who 
envied  the  greatnefs  and  reputation  of  De  Clifibn  : 
and  it  v/as  confidered  as  a  point  of  fuch  importance 
to  detach  the  duke  of  Brittany  from  his  connexion 
with  England,  that  Charles  thought  proper  to  over- 
look the  outrage  he  had  committed,  and  even  allow 
him  to  exadt  an  heavy  raniom  of  the  conitable. 

Several 
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Several  other  concefilons  were  made,  in  order  to  A  <c  'i28* 
facilitate  and  confirm  a  new  accommodation ;  of 
which  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  no  fooner  informed, 
than  he  returned  with  his  fleet  and  forces  to  Eng- 
land. Frc;ffart' 
The  interefts  of  England  did  not  profper  fo  well  "f^ji* 

.  ,  111-1  defeated  by 

in  other  quarters.  A  quarrel  breaking  out  between 
the  duke  of  Guelders  and  the  dutcheis  of  Brabant, 
this  laft  received  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from 
her  nephew  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  that  fupply,  her  antagonift  folli- 
cited  the  affiftance  of  England.  Being  gratified 
with  an  annual  penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  he 
declared  war  againft  France ;  but,  Charles  march- 
ing into  his  country,  he  was  intimidated,  and  fued 
for  pardon,  which  he  obtained  on  condition  of  re- 
nouncing his  alliance  with  England.  The  accom- 
modation effected  between  thefe  powers,  left  Ri- 
chard without  an  ally  on  the  continent  whom  he 
could  ufe  for  the  annoyance  of  his  enemies  -y  while 
his  Britifh  dominions  were  infulted  by  the  Scots, 
who  made  continual  irruptions  into  the  northern 
counties.  The  younger  Douglas  and  the  earl  of 
Fife  had  landed  in  Ireland,  where  they  took  the 
town  of  Carlingford,  with  fifteen  mips,  defeated 
the  Irifh  in  battle,  and  plundered  the  Ifle  of  Man 
in  their  return.  To  revenge  thefe  depredations, 
the  lords  of  the  Marches  entered  Scotland,  and  ra- 
vaged the  Merfe  ;  but  retired  in  a  hurry,  upon  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  the  Scottifii  army  was  on. 
its  march  to  give  them  battle.  A  commiflion  was 
given  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  other  lords,  to  treat  of  a  pacifica- 
tion with  the  Scots  :  but  their  endeavours  proving 
ineffectual,  the  bifhop  of  Sodpr  and  Man  was  em- 
powered to  negotiate  with  Donald  lord  of  the  ifles, 
that  he  might  tall  upon  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  but 
neither  did  this  negotiation  take  effect.  The  Scot- 

tifo 
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A'C*J388.  tifh  parliament,  affembled  at  Aberdeen,  refolvect 
to  fend  two  armies  into  England  ;  and  this  fcheme 
was  immediately  executed.  One  of  thefe  bodies, 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Fife,  and 
Dunbar,  advanced  beyond  Newcaftle,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  biihopric  of  Durham  :  then  they  en- 
camped before  Newcaftle,  which  was  defended  by 
the  famous  Hotfpur,  his  brother  Sir  Ralph,  and 
almoft  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  northern  counties. 
The  Scottim  army  confided  of  three  hundred  horfe 
and  two  thoufand  infantry ;  and  therefore  could 
not  pretend  to  inveft  the  whole  town  :  fo  that  their 
intent  was  only  to  provoke  Piercy  to  come  forth 
and  hazard  a  battle.  While  they  continued  in  this 
fituation,  the  volunteers  on  both  fides  diftinguimed 
themfelves  in  fkirmifhes  and  trials  of  valour.  At 
length,  the  Englifh  making  a  general  fally,  an 
engagement  enfued,  during  which  Piercy  and  Doug- 
las encountered  each  other  on  horfeback,  in  fight 
of  both  armies  :  they  were  nearly  of  the  fame  age, 
and  rivals  in  reputation  ;  fo  that  both  fides  fuf- 
pended  their  efforts  to  fee  the  iflue  of  this  combat. 
At  the  firft  mock  Piercy  was  unhorfed,  and  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonitf,  had 
not  his  men  rufhe'd  in  between  them,  and  conveyed 
him  to  the  town  ;  but  Douglas  had  won  his  lance 
and  pennon,  which  he  waved  over  his  head,  call- 
ing aloud,  that  he  would  carry  it  as  a  trophy  of 
his  victory  into  Scotland.  So  faying,  he  ordered 
his  people  to  decamp,  leaving  Piercy  to  all  the 
horrors  of  mortified  ambition.  He  fwore  that 
Douglas  fhould  never  carry  his  lance  into  Scotland; 
and,  arTsmbling  fix  hundred  horfe  and  eight  thou- 
fand infantry,  let  out  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  with- 

:; »  rt  out  waiting  for  the  fuctours  which  were  ori  the 
march  from  all  quarters,  to  ferve  under  his  banner. 
The  Scots,  in  their  retreat,  had  undertaken  the 
fiege  of  the  ftrong  cafllc  of  Otterburn,  before  which 

they 
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they  lay  encamped  when  they  were  overtaken  by  A-^-'a88. 
Piercy,  who  inftantly  attacked  them  with  great 
impetuofity,  though  the  day  was  almoft  fpent  be- 
fore he  could  begin  the  battle.  He  found  Douglas 
ready  to  receive  him  •,  and  the  fight  was  maintained 
with  equal  obftinacy  on  both  fides,  until  the  com- 
batants were  parted  by  the  darknefs  :  in  a  few 
hours,  however,  the  Englilh  renewed  the  attack  by 
moon-light ;  and  Piercy  fought  with  fuch  fury  to 
retrieve  his  honour,  that  the  Scots  were  put  into 
diforder,  and  began  to  give  ground.  Douglas  be- 
ing informed  of  this  circumitance,  ruihed  into  the 
midft  of  the  Englilh  with  his  battle-axe  in  his  hand, 
hewing  down  all  before  him,  until  his  retreat  was 
intercepted,  and  he  was  environed  by  his  enemies, 
without  any  other  fecond  than  his  own  chaplain, 
who  had  followed  his  fleps,  and  been  animated  by 
his  example,  to  perform  wonders  of  valour.  His 
friends  no  fooner  learned  his  fituation,  than  they 
penetrated  to  the  place,  where  they  found  him 
fainting  with  lofs  of  blood  from  three  mortal 
wounds  which  he  had  received,  and  his  chaplain 
defending  him  fmgly  againft  a  multitude  of  foes. 
Having  obliged  the  Englifh  to  give  way  in  their 
turn,  they  would  have  conveyed  their  general  from 
the  field,  but  that  valiant  chief,  feeling  his  end 
approaching,  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  moved: 
he  defireVl  they  would  conceal  his  fate,  and  revenge 
his  death  upon  the  enemy.  He  expired  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  given  thefe  directions :  then  his 
friends,  throwing  a  cloak  over  his 'body,  erecled 
his  ftandard  •,  and,  pronouncing  his  name  as  a  word 
of  encouragement,  made  fuch  a  defperate  effort, 
that  the  Englifli  gave  way,  and  were  totally  routed, 
after  Piercy,  with  his  brother,  and  above  an  hun- 
dred gentlemen  and  officers  of  diftincYion,  had  been 
taken  prifoners,  and  twelve  hundred  left  dead  on  ' 
the  field  of  battle.  The  bifhop  of  Durham,  ad- 
6  vancing 
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A.c.i3ss,  vancing  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men  to  joili 
Piercy,  no  fooner  underllood  the  fate  of  this  en- 
gagement, than,  inftead  of  attacking  the  vidors, 
who,  being  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  might  have 
been  eafily  defeated,  he  retired  with  precipitation 
to  Newcaltle ;  and  allowed  the  Scots  to  carry  off 
their  prifoners  and  booty  at  their  own  leifure.  The 
other  body,  which  had  entered  England  by  Car- 
lifle,  plundered  the  weft  borders,  burned  villages, 
Froiflart.  took  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  diftindion  and 
B^halfan.  catt.le>  anc*  returned  unmolefted  to  their  own 

country. 

A.  c.  1389.  During  thefe  tranfadions  in  Britain,  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  being  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant 
in  Guienne,  received  powers  and  inftrudions  to 
treat  with  France  about  an  accommodation  ;  and, 
a  treaty  being  fet  on  foot,  ambafladors  were  fent 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  preliminaries.  At 
length,  conferences  were  opened  in"  the  church  of 
Lenlinghen,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  where 
a  truce  was  concluded  for  three  years  between  the 
two  kingdoms  :  and  Robert  king  of  Scotland  ac- 
ceded to  this  agreement.  Peace  being  thus  reftored 
to  England,  Richard  refolved  to  enfranchife  him- 
felf  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  had  been  hi- 
therto kept  by  the  lords  of  the  oppofition.  In  an 
Skes'the  extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility  affembled  after 
*cinsVgo-  Eafter,  he,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  prefent,  de- 
yernrnen:  firecj  to  know  nis  own  age  •,  and  beins  told  that  he 

IntO  his  own  i          /•  i  ITT     11        1  ,  f   •    i 

hand?.  was  turned  of  two  and  twenty,  "  Well  then  (laid 
"  he)  I  am  certainly  of  age  to  govern  my  kingdom  ;- 
"  and  I  fee  no  reafon  for  my  being  deprived  of 
"  a  right  which  the  meanefr.  of  my  fubjeds  enjoy." 
The  lords  anfwered,  in  fome  confufion,  that  he  had 
cer.tainly  an  indifputable  right  to  take  upon  himfelf 
the  adminiftration  of  his  kingdom.  *e  Yes,  (he 
replied;  I  have  been  long  under  the  management 
of  tutors,  whom  I  will  now  remove  from  my 

"  council, 


*' 
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ncil,  and  endeavour  to  manage  my  own  af-  A,  c.  1389. 
»."    Then  he  ordered  Thomas  Arundel,  the 


cc  council 
ic  fairs 

new  archbifhop  of  York,  to  give  up  the  feal,  which 
he  next  day  delivered  to  William  of  Wickham  bi- 
fhop of  Winchefter.  The  duke  of  Gloiicefter,  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  lords  of  the  oppofitionj 
were  removed  from  the  council.  The  bifhop  of 
Hereford  loft  his  office  of  treafurer;  the  earl  of 
Arundel  was  deprived  of  his  poft  of  high-admiral ; 
the  keeper  of  the  privy- feal,  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  ftate  and  the  houfhold,  together  with  the 
judges,  were  changed,  and  every  place  filled  witH 
perfons  in  whom  the  king  thought  he  could  in- 
tirely  confide.  Thefe  meafures  were  followed  by 
a  proclamation,  fignifying  to  the  fubjecls  that  the 
king  had  taken  the  government  of  the  realm  into 
his  own  hands ;  and  that  they  might  expect  to  fee 
the  peace  of  the  nation  better  preferved.  and  juftice 
more  equitably  adminiftred  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore this  alteration.  At  the  fame  time  he  confirmed 
-the  pardons  of  the  laft  parliament ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  moderation  and  tendernefs  for  his  people, 
fufpended  the  payment  of  the  fubfidy  granted  in 
the  laft  fefiion  at,  Cambridge.  At  this  juncture  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  returned  to  England,  and  ef- 
fedted  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  As  a  recompence  for  this 
fervice,  he  was,  in  the  parliament  which  met  at 
Weftminfter  in  January,  created  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
and  invefted  with  the  enfigns  of  honour  belonging 
to  that  dignity.  Edward  Plantagenet,  fon  to  the  A.C. 
duke  of  York,  was  alfo  gratified  with  the  earldom 
of  Rutland,  and  a  penfion  of  eight  hundred  marks 
to  fupport  his  new  dignity.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  feilion  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  refigned  the 
great  feal  to  the  king ;  the  bifhop  of  St.  David's 
delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  exchequer,  which  he 
kept  as  treafurer  5  and  all  the  lords  of  the  council 
N°.  34.  M  were 
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A.  c.  1390.  were  difcharged,  at  their  own  defire.     Then  they 
afked,  in  open  parliament,  if  any  perfon  had  aught 
to  fay  again  ft  their  conduct ;  which  the  commons 
having  examined,  declared  themfelves  perfectly  well 
fatisfied  with  all  their  tranfactions.    The  king,  im- 
mediately after  this  declaration,  reftored  them  to 
their  places,  and  the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Glou  • 
-  cefter  were  added  to  the  council  •,  though  the  king 
protefled,  that  for  any  thing  then  done,  he  would 
retain  or  remove  thefe  counfellors  according  to  his 
own  pleafure.     As  the  opprefTive  practices  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  by  this  time  grown  almoft  in- 
tolerable, the  commons  petitioned,  that  the  ftatutes 
enacted  againft  thofe  encroachments  upon  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  his  grandfon,  fhould  be 
punctually  executed,  and  further  regulations  made 
for  the  redrefs  of  that  grievance.  The  archbimops, 
alarmed  at  this  petition,  entered  a  proteft,  in  be- 
half of  themfelves  and  their  clergy ;  declaring,  that 
they  would  not  give  their  aflent  to  the  revival  of 
any  old  ftatute,  or  the  paffing  any  new  law  againft 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  or  in  prejudice  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  liberties.    Notwithstanding  this  decla- 
ration, Richard  fo  far  complied  with  the  requeft  of 
the  commons;  as  to  order  the  former  ftatute  to  be 
put  in  execution  ;  and  they,  in  confideration  of  this 
indulgence,  granted  a  confiderable  fubfidy  on  wool 
and  leather,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
Rot,  Par.    duration  of  the  truce  was  dubious  and  uncertain. 
This  fubfidy  was  continued  for  three  years  by  the 
next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
November.     It  was  in  this  fefiion  that  the  grant  of 
a  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  made  to  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucefter,  was  confirmed  to  them  and 
their  heirs  j  the  parliament  unanimouQy  declared, 
that  the  royalty  and  prerogative  of  the  king  and  his 
crown  fliould  be  fared  and  maintained  j  and  what- 
ever 
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ever  had  been  done  or  attempted  againft  them  re-  A- c-  '3v«. 
drefled  and  amended ;  fo  as  that  the  king  mould  be 
as  free  as  any  of  his  progenitors.  Such  was  the 
harmony  fubfifting  between  Richard  and  this  par- 
liament, that  before  it  broke  up  the  lords  and  com- 
mons prefented  their  humble  thanks  to  the  king  for 
his  good  government,  and  the  great  affection  and 
zeal  he  had  continually  manifefted  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  people. 

All  oppofition  to  the  king's  meafu res  had  been  Proceedings, 
fufpended  fmce  the  laft  reconciliation  between  him  me«ragamft 
and  Gloucefter,  who  had  been  always  at  the  head  thee«- 

c      i  i  11  t       c  T^.      i  «         croachments 

or  the  malcontents;  and  the  earl  or  Derby,  who  Of  papal  au- 
was  the  foul  of  that  party,  had  obtained  leave  to  go  thority« 
abroad  and  ferve  as  a  volunteer  againft  the  infidels 
in  Pruffia,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  for 
his  military  exploits.  Richard's  new  minifters  were 
men  of  more  capacity  and  lefs  exceptionable  mo- 
rals, than  were  the  idle  favourites  who  had  formerly 
influenced  his  conduct ;  and  his  own  manner  of 
living,  though  ftill  extravagant,  was  fuch  as  gene- 
rally acquires  the  favour  of  the  public.  He  infti- 
tuted  folemn  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  revived 
the  fpirit  of  chivalry  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
his  grandfather.  Nothing  was  feen  but  pageantry  A.C.  ijju 
and  proceffion  of  knights  in  armour,  led  in  filver 
chains  by  their  miftrefies  to  the  lifts,  where  they 
contended  in  feats  of  arms  amidft  infinite  crouds  of 
people.  The  king  himfelf  and  all  his  courtiers 
mingled  in  this  mimickry  of  warfare  •,  an.d  the 
queen,  accompanied  by  all  her  ladies,  graced  the 
field  with  her  prefence.  All  was  mufic  and  mil- 
ftrelfy,  feafting  and  rejoicing  •,  the  land  was  bleflid 
with  plenty  pfter  two  years  of  dearth,  and  the  fub- 
jects  enjoyed  a  recefs  from  dreadful  ravages  and 
burthenibme  taxes,  to  which  they  had  been  fo  long 
expofed.  During  this  fealon  of  good  humour,  an- 
other parliament  was  called  at  Weilminfter  in  the 
M  2  be- 
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A. c.  1331.  beginning  of  November,  when  the  declaration,- 
touching  the  king's  full  enjoyment  of  his  royalty, 
was  renewed  with  this  addition,  "  Notwithftanding 
"  any  ftatute  or  ordinance  formerly  made  in  dero- 
"  gation  thereof,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edr 
'*  ward  II."  And  this  was  patted  into  an  aft  of  par- 
liament. Over  and  above  this  inftance  of  their  loy- 
alty and  affection,-  they  voted  him  a  whole  tenth' 
and  fifteenth  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  voyage 
to  France,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  French 
monarch,  in  order  to  compromife  perfonally  all 
their  differences,  and  eftablilh  a  lading  accommo- 
dation. Befides  this  aid,  they  granted  others  for 
the  occafions  of  ftate,  and  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  fome  extraordinary  condefcenfion  on  the 
fide  of  his  majeity.  In  thefe  fentiments,  the  knights 
of  the  (hires  petitioned,  that,  as  it  was  a  common 
practice  in  corporations  to  admit  as  burgeffes  into 
their  communities,  all  villains  or  copyholders,  af- 
ter they  had  lived  a  year  and  a  day  among  them  un- 
reclaimed, the  lords  of  the  manor  might  be  im- 
powered  to  enter  fuch  buroughs,  and  bring  away 
the  villains  who  were  parcel  of  their  property. 
This  petition  was  rejected,  as  an  attack  upon  the 
privileges  of  corporations  ;  nor  did  he  think  proper 
to  grant  the  other,  m  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
commons  concurred,  propofing  an  act  for  diiabling 
the  villains  of  copyholders,  of  prelates  and  mona- 
fteries,  to  purchale  lands  in  fee  •>•  and  from  hinder- 
ing all  villains  from  fending  their  fons  to  fchool, 
whereby  they  obtained  learning,  and  freed  them- 
felves  from  their  fcrvility,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
right  and  honour  of  the  freeholders  in  England. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  repulles,  the  parliament  had 
great  reafonto  be  pleafed  with  Richard's  conduct  in 

Rot.Pari.  this  feffion.  The  fchifm  fa  the  church  ftill  continu- 
ed -,  and  Boniface  IX.  being  elected  in  the  place  of 
Urban,  fent  a  nuncio  to  the  court  of  England,  to  ufe 

his 
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jhis  befl  endeavours  for  a  repeal  of  the  ftatutes  of  A.c..i39i. 
provifo,  and  others,  which  had  been  enacted  againft 
the  encroachments  of  papal  authority  •,  as  well  as 
for  preventing  a  peace  between  Richard  and  Charles 
of  France,  who  fupported  the  antipope  Benedict 
XIII.  The  nuncio  executed  his  commifiion  with 
great  ability,  and  Richard  feemed  to  liften  with 
pleafure  to  his  fuggeftions ;  but,  as  he  would  take 
no  ftep  that  would  deviate  from  the  fcheme  of  po- 
pularity he  had  projected,  he  referred  the  pope's 
propofidons  to  the  parliament,  by  which  they  were 
.difapproved  ;  while  a  peace  with  France  was  ftrong- 
ly  recommended.  Richard  acquiefced  in  their  fen- 
timents,  and  declared  his  intention  to  confer  with 
the  king  of  France  in  perfon.  The  great  corpo- 
rations, convents,  and  other  communities  of  the 
kingdom,  vied  with  each  other  in  affiiiing  him  to 
make  an  appearance  fuitable  to  his  dignity.  He 
was  furnifhed  with  rich  equipages,  and  preiented 
with  large  fums  of  money  ;  and  a  great  number  of 
young  noblemen  and  knights  refolved  to  accom- 
pany him  to  this  interview.  In  the  mean  time, 
commiffioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  France 
and  Scotland ;  and  all  parties  agreed  that  a  general 
congrefs  Ihould  be  held  at  Amiens,  where  the 
treaty  of  peace  might  be  concluded  and  ratified  ia 
prefence  of  the  two  monarchs. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Charles  of  France,  with  A  c  '39*- 
his  brother  and  three  uncles,  repaired  to  Amiens  j 
and  Richard  went  as  far  as  Dover  in  his  way  to  the  rruanaew 
interview ;  but  whether  he  altered  his  refolution  of 
his  own  accord,  or  v/as  diverted  from  his  purpofe 
by  the  reprefentations  of  his  council,  his  voyage 
was  poftponed,  and  he  remained  in  Dover- Caftle 
with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  while  his  other  two 
uncles,  with  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Derby, 
the  bifhops  of  London  and  Derby,  Sir  Thomas 
and  others  of  his  council,  proceeded  to 
M  3  Amiens 
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A.  c.  1391.  Amiens  in  quality  of  ambafladors  and  plenipoten- 
tiaries. They  entered  that  place  with  a  train  of 
twelve  hundred  horfe,  and  during  their  ftay  were 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  French  king,  who 
treated  them  in  a  fumptuous  manner.  The  confe- 
rences were  immediately  opened  ;  but  fuch  difficul- 
ties occurred,  as  there  was  no  probability  of  fur- 
mounting.  The  French  infilled  upon  the  demo- 
lition of  Calais;  and  the  Englim  demanded  theref- 
titution  of  all  the  places  they  had  loft  in  France, 
fince  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  together  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  laft  moiety  of  king  John's  ranfom. 
Charles  was  willing  that  the  crown  of  England 
fhould  enjoy  the  nine  bifhoprics,  and  all  its  poflef- 
fions  in  Guienne,  independent  of  any  fovereignty, 
and  even  offered  to  pay  the  ranforn  within  three 
years,  on  condition  that  Calais  fhould  be  demo- 
limed  •,  but  this  was  an  article  concerning  which 
the  duke  of  Lancafter  remained  inflexible,  declar- 
ing he  had  no  powers  to  grant  him  fuch  conceffion. 
The  truce  was  therefore  prolonged  till  Michaelmas 
of  the  enfuing  year,  and  the  terms  of  the  peace  as 
propofed  by  France  referred  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Englim  council.  Two  French  knights  accom- 
panied the  ambafiadors,  in  their  return  to  Dover, 
to  know  the  king's  determination  on  this  fubject ; 
and  a  council  beingcalled,  the  plenipotentiaries  com- 
municated the  particulars  of  their  negociation.  A 
debate  enfuing,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  obferved 
that  they  had  no  power  to  proceed  with  the  treaty 
without  the  advice  and  confent  of  a  parliament,,  as 
the  affair  of  Calais  was  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  the  kingdom :  a  definitive  anfwer  therefore  could 
not  be  given,  until  the  matter  mould  have  been  de- 
bated in  the  great  aflembly  of  the  nation  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  prolongation  of  the  truce  was 
ratified  by  his  majefty  in  council. 

The 
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Ths  treaty  of  Amiens  produced  little  advantage  A-c-  lw 
to  any  perfon  bwt  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  re- 
ceived the  whole  fubfidy  granted  in  the  laft  parlia- 
ment, or  at  lead  the  better  part  of  it,  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  expence  of  his  voyage.  With  refpect. 
to  the  grant  of  Guienne,  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  met  with  fome  difficulties  that  were  not  eafily 
furmounted.  The  order  which  the,  king  had  fent 
for  his  being  put  in  poflefTion  of  that  dutchy  was 
difputed  by  the  people  of  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and 
other  principal  cities,  as  well  as  the  noblefie  of  the 
country,  who  imagined  this  grant  implied  an  alie- 
nation of  the  province,  and  an  entire  feparation 
from  the  crown  of  England,  contrary  to  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  their  lands  immediately  of  the  king 
or  his  eldeft  fon,  and  of  no  other  perfon.  They 
likewife  found  a  defection  in  the  grant,  which, 
though  it  conveyed  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter  the 
dutchy  with  all  its  rights,  revenues,  and  appurte- 
nances, requiring  all  perfons  to  do  homage  and 
fealty  to  him,  contained  no  claufe  which  releafed 
them  from  the  allegiance  they  had  fworn  to  Rich- 
ard. They  moreover  fufpected  that  the  grant  was 
obtained  in  a  furreptitious  manner,  or  by  compul- 
fion  ;  and,  in  order  to  difpel  their  doubts,  and  re- 
move their  exceptions,  the  prelates,  nobility,  and 
cities  of  Guienne,  fent  over  deputies  to  learn  the 
king's  pleafurefrom  his  own  mouth.  Thefe  arrived  j 
about  Midfummer  at  Nottingham,  where  Richard 
had  aflembled  a  great  council  to  deliberate  upon 
the  treaty  with  France ;  and  having  explained  their 
embafTy,  the  king  allured  them  that  he  had  made 
the  grant  of  his  own  free  will,  with  the  confent  of 
parliament,  for  the  duke's  natural  life  only.  He 
confirmed  all  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
nobility,  cities,  and  commons  of  Guienne,  in  an 
inftrument  figned  by  himfelf,  anjd  authenticated  by 
the  great  feal  of  England. 

M  4.  During 
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A.  c.  1392.      During  the  feffion  of  this  council,   a  dangerous  , 
Rymer.       infurrection  happened  at  London.     Richard,  whofe; 
Aninfurrec-  extravagance  and  profufion  very  often  reduced  him 

tion  in  Lon-  /v«  •         i       i  iif  i 

flon.  to  great  necemnes,  had  attempted  to  borrow  a  thou- 

fand  pounds  of  "the  citizens  of  London,  who  not 
only  refufed  to  grant  his  requeft,  but  infulted  and 
abufed  a  Lombard  merchant  who  offered  to  accom- 
modate his  majefty.  The  king,  incenfed  at  this 
aggravated  affront,  revoked  all  exemptions  which 
had  been  granted  by  his  father  and  himfelf,  to  excufe 
individuals  from  public  offices  in  cities,  counties,  and 
corporations :  and  the  mayor  of  London  with  the 
Iheriffs  were  ordered  to  attend  the  council  at  Notting^ 
ham,  where  they  and  the  whole  city  were  convicted 
of  a  riot,  and  obliged  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the 
king's  mercy  in  a  bond  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  In  the  mean  time  they  were  deprived  of 
their  offices  and  committed  to  prifon  i  and  Sir  Ed- 
ivard  Ddyngrygge  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
city :  yet  they  were  foon  releafed,  and  their  antient 
form  of  government  reflored.  The  Londoners  in 
general  favoured  the  doctrine  of  Wickliff,  and  were 
of  confequence  expofed  to  the  ill  offices  of  the  bi- 
Jhops,  whom  they  hated  accordingly.  A  baker 
having  been  infulted  in  the  ftreet,  by  a  domeilic 
belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  the  common 
people  took  the  alarm ;  and,  aflembling  in  great 
numbers,  would  have  'fet  fire  to  the  prelate's  pa- 
lace, had  not  they  been  with  difficulty  reftrained  by 
the  magiftracy.  The  bifhop  complaining  to'  the 
king  of  this  outrage,  Richard  iffued  out  a  writ  for 
commiffioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  fit  at  Eaton 
and  try  the  delinquents;  and  the  dukes  of  Glou- 
cefter  and  York  prefided  at  the  trial.  The  Lon- 
doners being  found  guilty,  were  fined  in  three 
thoufand  marks,  their  liberties  feized  i-nto  the  king's, 
hands,  the  fheriffs  and  aldermen  changed,  and  Sir 
Baldwin  Radyr.ton  appointed  warden  of  the  city.- 

The 
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The  citizens,  humbled  by  the  lofs  of  theit  franohi-  A<  c-  1W 
fes,  and  dreading  the  bond  which  hung  over  their 
heads,  implored  the  queen's  intercefiion  with  great 
humility,  and  were  pardoned  at  her  requeft.     The 
king  made  a  public  entry  into  the  city,  where  he 
was  received  amidit  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  received  very  valuable  prefents :  the  fine  was  wTil^0"' 
remitted,   the  bond  cancelled,   their  liberties  were  Rymer.  * 
reftored,  and  their  charters  confirmed. 

The  parliament  meeting  on  the  twentieth  day  of  A-c-J39Jr 
January,  feem  to  have  waved  all  deliberations  con-       r 
cerning  a  new  treaty  with  France,  becaufe  Charles,  niree 

having  been  feized  with  a  diforder  in  his  brain,  was  ag?'mft 
\      t   •          11       c  •        i        '        r         pal  en- 

rendered  incapable  of  managing  the  reins  of  go-  croach- 

vernment,  and  the  affairs  of  the  realm  continued  menu- 
in  corifufionj  until  the  regency  was  veiled  in  the 
dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,     The  commons 

f  ranted  a  conditional  fubfidy,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with 
ranee  or  Scotland,  or  of  the  king's  heading  an 
expedition  in  perfon  ;  for  as-  they  knew  his  want  of 
ceconomy,  they  did  not  think  pnpper  to  grant  him. 
any  fuperfiuous  fupply.  Several  laws  had  been  enacl> 
ed,  in  the  four  proceeding  parliaments,  againft  the 
encroachments  of  the  papal  power  in  England*  . 
The  poke's  agent  had  been  obliged  to  fwear  he 
would  be  true  to  the  king  and  his  crown,  and  keep. 
his  laws  and  rights  inviolate ;  that  he  would  take 
no  ftep  that  fhould  be  prejudicial  to  the  royal  au- 
thority, or  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  nor  execute 
any  papal  bulls  or  mandates  to  the  detriment  of  the 
king,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  i  that 
he  would  not  receive  or  publiflh  any  of  the  pope's 
letters,  without  having  firft  communicated  them  to 
{he  council ;  nor  fend  any  money  or  plate  out  of 
the  kingdom,  without  a  fpecial  licence  from  the 
king  or  his  council.  Every  perfon  was  fubjecled 
to  a  premunire,  who  mould  go  or  fend  out  of  Eng- 
land to  provide  or  purchafe  for  himfelf  any  eccle- 

fiaftical 
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A.  c.  1393.  fiaftical  benefice :  ftatutes  againft  provifors  were 
revived,  and  a  Hop  was  put  to  the  collection  of  a 
tenth  impofed  by  the  pope  upon  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land. The  archbifhops  and  prelates  had  hTued 
mandates  for  levying  this  tax,  but  were  ordered  to 
revoke  them,  and  return  the  money  which  had  been 
raifed ;  and  the  agent  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  life 
and  limb  from  proceeding  farther  in  the  collection. 
His  holinefs,  alarmed  at  thefe  meafures,  fent  over 
a  nuncio  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  tofolicit  the 
repeal  or  fufpenfion  of  the  ftatute  againft  provifors  ; 
but  all  he  could  obtain  was  a  permifiion  of  collating 
to  the  benefices  that  mould  fall  vacant  in  the  court 
of  his  holinefs.  This  permifiion  he  had  egregi- 
oufly  abufed,  in  ifiuing  bulls  for  tranflating  bifhops 
to  poorer  fees,  with  their  own  confent  •,  and  then 
filling  up  the  rich  vacancies  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
payed  exorbitant  fums  for  the  nomination.  In  this 
parliament  the  commons  made  a  ftrong  remon- 
ftrance,  complaining,  that  the  pope  tranflated  Eng- 
lim  prelates  to  foreign  fees,  and  from  one  biftiopric 
to  another,  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of 
the  king,  and  even  of  the  bilhops  fo  tranflated  ;  a 
practice  by  which  the  ftatutes  of  the  kingdom  would 
be  defeated,  the  lieges  of  his  majefty's  council  re- 
moved out  of  the  realm  againft  their  own  inclina- 
tions, and  the  treafure  of  the  nation  exported  ;  fo 
that  it  would  in  a  little  time  become  deftitute  of 
wealth  and  council,  to  its  utter  impoverilhment 
and  deftruction.  The  crown  of  England,  which 
had  been  always  free  and  independent  of  every 
earthly  fovereign,  would  be  made  fubject  to  the 
pope,  and  the  ftatutes  of  the  realm  rendered  of  no 
effect ;  to  the  difgrace  of  the  king,  his  crown  and 
royalty,  and  the  ruin  of  the  whole  kingdom.  They 
declared  they  would  ftand  by  him  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  againft  all  procefies  in  the  court  of 
Rome,  about  rights  of  patronage,  bulls,  and  man- 
dates. 
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dates,  and  all  attempts  againft  his  crown  and  roy-  A-C-J3»> 
alty.  All  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  made  the 
fame  declaration,  tho'  the  prelates  entered  a  proteft 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  deny  the  pope's  canoni- 
cal authority  •,  and  the  famous  Statute  of  Premu- 
nire  was  pafled  againft  all  that  purchafed  or  folicited, 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elfewhere,  any  tranfla- 
tions  of  bimops,  procefies  and  fentences  of  excom- 
munication, bulls,  inftruments,  or  any  thing  elfe  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  king,  his  crown,   regality,  or 
kingdom.     This  ftatute  and  declaration  had  fuch 
effect,  that,    during  the  remaining  part  of  Rich- 
ard's  reign,  very  few  inftances  of  papal  encroach-  Ro"t*p»L 
ment  occurred  ;  and  no  attempt  of  that  kind  fuc-  %**£'$' 
ceeded  without  the  warrant  of  a  royal  licence. 

After  the  parliament  broke  up,  the  king  ap- 
pointed  the  duke  of  Lancafter  his  lieutenant  in  Pi- 
cardy ;  and  granted  a  commifiion,  impowering  that  pi«»potfn- 
nobleman  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucefrer  F^Tcl  and 
to  treat  with  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
about  the  prolongation  of  the  truce.  The  confe- 
rences were  held  at  Lenlinghen,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  and  continued  nine  days,  during 
which  the  truce  was  prolonged  till  Michaelmas  of 
the  enfuing  year ;  but  the  former  difficulties  touch- 
ing a  final  peace  recurred,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
fufpend  their  negotiation  until  they  mould  have  re- 
ceived further  inftructions.  Both  courts  were  tired 
of  the  war,  and  fincerely  difpofed  towards  an  accom- 
modation ;  therefore  the  treaty  was  renewed,  and  fome 
progrefs  made  towards  a  pacification.  The  French 
contented  to  reftore  Bigorre,  the  Agenois,  and  Pe- 
rigort  •,  but  would  not  cede  Rouvergne,  Quercy, 
the  Limoufin,  Ponthieu,  or  any  part  of  Guifnes 
but  what  was  actually  poflfcfied  by  the  Englifh. 
Richard's  plenipotentiaries  would  not  fufFer  Calais 
to  be  mentioned ;  but  with  refpedt  to  Cherbourg 
and  Breft,  a  propofal  was  made,  that  the  king  of 

France 
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c.  1393.  prance  mould  pay  a  certain  fum  of  money  to  Rich- 
ard for  the  reftitution  of  thefe  places  to  the  king 
of  Navarre  and  the  diu  •»  of  Brittany.  All  the  ar- 
ticles were  w^ll  nigh  adjufted,  when  Charles,  who 
refided  at  Abbeville,  being  feized  with  a  return  of 
his  frenzy,  the  conferences  were  fuddenly  fufpend- 
ed  :  but  they  v  ere  renewed  in  September,  by  which 
time  he  had  retrieved  theufe  of  his  reflection  ;  and, 
the  affair  of  Cherbourg  being  fettled,  orders  were 
given  for  furiendering  it  immediately  to  the  king 


A.  c.  1394.  'j'hg  otner  articles  being  difcufled,  a  plan  of  the 
Lancaft«°f  tfe^Y  was  k^  before  the  parliament,  which  met  at 
and  wri  of  Wcftminfter  in  January,  when  the  proceedings  of 
"  tne  plenipotentiaries  were  approved  by  both  houfes  : 
r-  but  they  unanimoufly  joined  in  defiring  that  the 
king  would  not  pay  liege  homage  ;  that  there  mould 
be  a  faving  of  the  liberty  of  his  perfon,  and  the 
crown  of  England  j  that  he  and  his  heirs  might  re- 
fume  their  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  if  the 
peace  mould  be  infringed  by  Charles  ;  and  that 
meafures  mould  be  taken  to  prevent  any  future 
confifcation  of  Guienne.  This  requeft  and  advice 
was  delivered  in  writing  by  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
BuiTy  the  fpeaker,  who  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  commons,  that  they  would  decline  giving  their 
advice  touching  the  treaty  of  peace,  un  lei's  thefe 
preliminaries  mould  be  fettled.  This  declaration 
produced  a  debate  among  the  lords  •,  and  ibme  bit- 
ter altercation  patted  between  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who,  as  rivals  in  power 
and  influence,  had  long  hated  each  other  in  iecret. 
During  the  duke's  abfence  in  Picardy,  the  people 
of  Chefhire  and  Lancafm're,  who  lived  under  the 
government  of  the  king's  two  uncles,  railed  an  in- 
iurrection  againft  their  officers  -,  and  being  headed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  threatened  t;o  deitroy  all 
the  eftates  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who 

returning 
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returning  fuddenly  to  England,  to  quell  this  dif-  A-c-  l&*- 
turbance,  underftood  that  the  earl^of  Arundel  had 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  at  his  caftle  of  Holt, 
without  taking  any  ftep  to.difperfe  the  infurgents. 
Incenfed  at  his  indifference,  he  accufed  the  earl  of 
having  connived  at  the  violences  they  committed  ; 
but  'he  juftified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  con- 
vinced even  the  duke  of  his  innocence.  He  refolved 
however  to  be  revenged  upon  hisaccufer  for  this  infult 
offered  to  his  honour,  and  impeached  the  duke  in  his 
turn,  for  being  too  familiar  with  the  king,  whom 
he  had  obliged  to  wear  his  colour  and  livery  ;  for 
intimidating  the  members  of  the  council,  fo  as  that: 
they  could  not  fpeak  their  fentiments  freely  j  for 
having  obtained  an  illegal  grant  of  Guienne,  and  art 
exorbitant  fum  of  money  for  his  expedition  into 
Spain  •,  and  for  mifconduct  in  the  management  of 
the  late  treaty.  The  king,  who  detefted  Arundel, 
made  himfelf  a  party  in  this  quarrel :  he  told  the 
houfe  the  whole  was  falfe  and  frivolous  -,  that  he' 
admitted  the  duke  to  no  familiarity  but  what  was 
confident  with  the  confanguinity  and  affection  fub-- 
fitting  between  them  •,  that  he  wore  his  uncle's  co- 
lour as  a  mark  of  that  affection ;  that  the  grant  of 
Guienne  was  made  with  the  confent  of  parliament, 
which  had  likewife  gratified  him  with  part  of  the 
money  expended  in  the  Spanim  expedition;  that 
the  after-payment  was  lefs  than  he  deferved,  con- 
fider.ng  the  relief  of  Bred  and  other  fervices ;  and 
that  his  conduct  in  managing  the  treaty  was  war- 
ranted by  the  inflections  he  had  received  from  the 
king  and  council.  After  this  declaration  of  the  fo- 
vereign,  the  parliament  could  not  decently  avoid 
pafiing  a  vote,  acquitting  the  duke  of  the  imputa- 
tions laid  to  his  charge ;  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  was 
obliged  to  alk  his  pardon  in  full  parliament.  Then 
the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Gloucefter,  as  count 
palatine  of  Lancafter  and  lord  chief  juftice  of  Chefter, 
i  .  pc- 
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A*  c.  1394.  petitioned  the  king  and  lords  for  judgment  againft  Sir 
Thomas  Talbot  and  others,  for  having  engaged  in 
a  confpiracy  to  take  away  their  lives,  and  raifed 
forces  for  that  purpofe.  The  king,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  lords,  declared  the  offence  to  be 
high  treafon,  and  ordered  Talbot  to  be  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  trial.  If  not  found  by  the 
fheriff,  it  was  refolved  that  he  fhould  be  fummoned 
to  appear  at  next  Eafter  term,  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  convicted  of  trea- 
fon, with  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  chattels  ; 
and  that  all  who  harboured  him  Ihould  be  fubjecled 
to  the  fame  penalty.  Thefe  meafures  being  taken, 
the  king  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Ireland 
in  perfon ;  and  demanding  a  fubfidy  for  that  pur- 
pofe, was  accommodated,  according  to  his  defire,- 
with  an  aid  on  wool,  wine,  and  other  merchan- 

Rot.  Par!.  £\ze  Immediately  after  the  parliament  rofe,  the 
dukes  of  Lancafter  and  Gloucefter  returned  to 
France,  in  order  to  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  the 
treaty  of  peace.  The  congrefs  was  again  opened  at 
Lenlinghen ;  but  the  difpute  about  the  fupenority 
of  Guienne  hindered  it  from  taking  effect,  though 
the  truce  was  prolonged  for  five  years,  and  Scot- 

Rymer.      jancj  was  inciUcjed  in  this  agreement. 

While  John  duke  of  Lancafter  was  employed  in 
this  negotiation,  his  own  wife  Conftance  of  Caftile 
died  in  England ;  and  her  death  was  followed  by 
that  of  his  daughter  in-law  the  countefs  of  Derby. 
Thefe  ladies  were  not  long  furvived  by  the 
queen,  who  was  regretted  by  the  whole  nation,  as 
a  good-natured,  fenfible,  compafiionate  princefs : 
from  the  meeknefs  of  her  difpofition,  me  had  ac- 
quired the  epithet  of  The  Good  Queen  Anne ;  and 
her  death  made  fuch  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  mind 
of  Richard,  that  he  was  for  Ibme  time  difconfolate, 
and  never  coukl  bear  the  fight  of  the  palace  at 

waifinj.     Sheen,  where  fhe  expired.     This  melancholy  event 

con- 
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confirmed  him  in  his  refolution  of  crofling  the  fea  to  A* c-  1J94« 
Ireland,  where  the  Englifh  intereft  was  by  this  time  in 
a  very  declining  fituation.  The  Englifh  noblemen, 
who  pofierTed  large  eftates  in  that  country,  chofe 
to  fix  their  refidence  in  England  •,  fo  that  Ireland 
was  left  almoft  altogether  defencelefs,  and  expofed 
to  the  efforts  of  the  old  Irim  fepts,  who  did  not  ne- 
glect this  opportunity  to  recover  their  antient  pof- 
feffions.  Thefe  they  retook  by  force  of  arms,  and 
plundered  all  the  reft  of  the  country  that  belonged 
to  the  Englifh ;  infomuch  that,  whereas  Edward 
III.  had  drawn  a  confiderabie  revenue  from  that 
kingdom,  Richard,  far  from  reaping  any  fuch  advan- 
tage from  it,  was  obliged  to  expend  thirty  thoufand 
marks  yearly,  for  the  prefervation  of  what  little  ftill 
remained  under  his  dominion.  In,  Aug'uft  a  pro- 
clamation was  iflued,  commanding  all  the  abfent 
proprietors  to  repair  to  Ireland  by  che  eighth  day 
of  September,  and  wait  the  king's  arrival.  The 
military  tenants  of  the  crown  were  fummoned :  the 
Cinque- Ports  required  to  furnifh  their  armament  of 
fifty-feven  fhips,  well-manned :  and,  as  the  duke  of 
Lancafter  had  refolved  to  fet  out  for  Guienne,  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York  was  appointed  guardian 
of  England  during  the  king's  abfence.  The  forces  *ic^"jfj* 
being  afTembled,  and  the  navy  equipped,  Richard  into  Ireland. 
fet  out  for  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  the  earls  of  Marche,  Nottingham,  and 
Rutland ;  and,  embarking  about  Michaelmas  at 
Milford-Haven,  landed  in  Ireland,  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men.  The  native  Irim,  intimi- 
dated by  fuch  a  powerful  armament,  either  retired 
to  their  faflneffes,  or  made  their  fubmiffion ;  and 
Richard  treated  them  with  great  clemency.  He 
not  only  pardoned  thofe  who  fubmitted,  but  even 
allotted  penfions  to  their  chiefs j  and  endeavoured 
to  reclaim  them  from  their  native  barbarity.  The 
earl  of  Nottingham  was  empowered  to  receive,  in 
2  the 
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A.  c.  i395,  the  king's  name,  the  fubmiflion  and  homage  of  all 
the  Irifh  in  Leinfter  ;  and  they  gave  bonds  for  their 
peaceable  behaviour.  O  Neal,  who  pretended  to 
be  lord  paramount  over  the  other  princes  of  Ireland, 
made  a  voluntary  tender  of  allegiance  to  Richard  j 
and  did  homage  to  him  at  Drogheda ;  though  he 
ftill  feferved  to  himfclf  a  kind  of  fovereign  power, 
which  the  king  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
clifpute.  His  example  v/as  followed  by  O  Hanlon, 
O  Donnel,  Macmahonj  and  other  toparchs,  who 
engaged  for  themfelves  and  their  whole  clans,  that 
they  Ihould  not  difturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
Richard  Invited  all  the  chiefs  to  an  entertainment 
at  Dublin,  during  the  Chriftmas  feilival ;  and  not 
Only  entertained  them  with  royal  munificence,  but 
alfo  conferred  upon  them  the  order  of  knighthood  ; 
and  encouraged  them  to  adopt  the  Englim  cuftoms, 
habit,  and  way  of  living.  He  afterwards  fum- 
moned  a  parliament  in  the  fame  city,  with  a  view 
to  redrefs  their  grievances ;  with  refpect  to  which 
they  obtained  full  fatisfaction  in  the  punifhment 
and  removal  of  thole  officers  by  whom  they  had 
been  injured  and  opprefTed  :  in  a  word,  he  behaved 
with  fuch  lenity  and  prudence  as  acquired  the  af- 
fection and  efteem  of  the  native  Irifh,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  quietly  fubmitted  to  his  dominion. 

A.C.  1395.  While  he  was  thus  laudably  employed  in  Ireland, 
the  guardian  convoked  a  parliament  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  in  the  month  of  January  •,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  was  fent  over  to  manage  the  int6reft  of 
the  crown  in  this  afiembly,  which  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  king's  proceedings  in  Ireland, 
approved  of  his  conduct,  and  granted  a  fubfidy  to 
enable  him  to  finim  the  reduction  of  that  country. 
A  nuncio  from  the  pope  attended  at  this  feffion  to 
follicit  a  repeal  of  the  ftatute  againft  provifors  ; 

TSuhf  kllt  a1^  nis  f0Mcicat»ons  proved  ineffectual.     A  re- 

wkkiiffitVmonftrance  was  alfo  preiented  by  the  Wickliffitcs, 
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who  had  by  this  time  acquired  the  appellation  ofA>c>1395' 
Lollards,  and  were  become  fo  numerous  and  con- 
fident, as  to  preach,  write,  and  declaim  openly 
againftthe  eftablifhed  religion.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  fome  powerful  noblemen,  they  publicly 
impeached  the  morals  and  doctrines  of  the  clergy  ; 
they  fixed  libels  on  the  doors  of  churches  •,  and  a 
writing,  containing  the  articles  of  their  charge,  was 
now  brought  into  parliament,  by  Sir  Thomas  La- 
timer,  Sir  Richard  Story,  and  other  members,  who 
had  adopted  their  perfuafion.  The  archbifhop  of 
York  and  the  bifhop  of  London,  alarmed  at  this 
bold  attack,  made  a  voyage  to  Dublin,  where  they 
reprefented  thofe  Lollards  as  enemies  both  to  church 
and  ftate;  they  practifed  fo  effectually  on  the  weak 
mind  and  jealous  difpofition  of  Richard,  that  he 
abandoned  the  fair  profpect  of  reducing  Ireland, 
and  returned  to  England,  with  a  view  to  crufh  thofe 
dangerous  innovators.  When  he  arrived  they  were 
threatened  with  death  if  they  mould  perfift  in  their 
errors  ;  and  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  was  ordered 
to  expel  all  thofe  who  were  fufpecled  of  favouring  Rymer, 
their  opinions.  Waiting/ 

This  affair  being  fettled,  the  attention  of  the  £™1^ene 
king  and  council  was  employed  upon  an  object  of  to  demand 
as  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  nation.    The  ofecdhaanrf^ster 
queen  having  died  without  ifiue,   thofe  who  fin-  king  of 
cerely  wifhed  well  to  their  country  began  to  be  un- 
eafy  about  the  fuccefiion  :  for  though  Richard, -be-  Richard 
fore  his  departure  on  the  Irifh  expedition,  is  faid  to 
have  declared  Edmund  Mortimer  *,  fon  of  Roger 
earl  of  Marche,   prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown  ; 
had  the  king  died  without  legitimate  offspring,  the 
kingdom  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  em- 
broiled by  the  ambition  of  the  dukes  of  Lancafter 

*  He  was  the  only  fon  of  Roger    daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Mortimer,  fon  of  Mortimer  earl  of    third  fon  of  Edward  III, 
Marche,  who  married  Philippa,   fok 

N°.  34,  N  and 
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A.C.  1395.  ancj  Gloucefter.  In  order  to  prevent  fuch  civil  dif- 
fentions,  Richard  was  advifed  to  engage  in  a  fecond 
marriage  •,  and  the  council  cafting  their  eyes  upon 
Ifabel,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  French  king,  as  a  fuit- 
able  confort  for  the  Englifh  monarch,  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Dublin,  the  bifhop  of  St.  David's,  the 
earls  of  Rutland  and  Nottingham,  the  lord  Beau- 
mont, and  William  Le  Scroop,  chamberlain  of  the 
houmold,  were  fent  ambafiadors  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  demand  that  princefs  in  marriage  to 
Richard  :  they  were  instructed  to  infift  upon  a  con- 
fiderable  portion,  and  empowered  to  offer  ten  thou- 
fand  marks  a  year  for  her  jointure;  and  after  this 
match  mould  have  been  tranfacted,  the  other  part 
of  their  commiffion  was  to  effect  a  marriage  between 
Ifabel's  younger  fitter  and  the  earl  of  Rutland, 

Rytner.       whom  Richard  diftinguimed  by  his  affection  above 
Ftoifitt.      all  his  Qther  kinimen> 

L^ect<ter°f  ^ne  next  a^air  tnat  feM  under  tne  confideration 
refignsthe  of  the  council,  was  a  difpure  between  the  jduke  of 
GiSennef  Lancafter  and  the  natives  of  Guienne,  from  whom 
he  had  not  met  with  that  reception  which  was  due 
to  a  fovereign.  The  prelates,  nobility,  and  cities, 
had  engaged  in  an  aflbciation  to  treat  him  with  de- 
ference and  civility,  a&  the  brother  of  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  uncle  of  king  Richard  ;  but  with- 
out doing  homage  to  him  as  their  fovereign.  He 
exerted  all  his  artifice  to  prevail  upon  them  to  ac- 
knowledge his  authority,  in  obedience  to  the  patent 
of  king  Richard,  and  the  fanction  of  the  'Englifh 
parliament.  He  endeavoured  to  cajole  them  with 
promifes  of  a  mild  adminiftration,  and  other  par- 
ticular advantages  ;  he  overwhelmed  the  individu- 
als with  civility,  and  even  tempted  them  with  va- 
luable prefects.  But  they  were  proof  againfl  all 
his  efforts ;  and,  as  he  had  not  ftrength  fufficient  to 
compel  them  to  a  fubmifiion,  the  difpute  was  re- 
ferred to  the  decifion  of  the  king  and  council.  The 

cities 
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cities  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne  fent  over  deputies  A-C-T39S. 
to  iblicit  a  repeal  of  the  grant ;  and  the  duke  em- 
ployed John  de  Greilly,  natural  fon  of  the  famous 
Captal  de  Buche,  as  his  agent  at  the  court  of  Eng- 
land.  Both  parties  were  heard  in  a  great  council 
of  the  prelates  and  nobility,  convoked  at  Sheen  for 
that  purpofe.  The  official  of  Bourdeaux  explained 
the  privileges  of  the  Gafcons,  with  which  this  grant  . 
was  incompatible  •,  and  reprefented,  with  fuch  ener- 
gy, the  mifchiefs  that  wouid  accrue  from  it  to  the 
crown  of  England,  that  the  hearers  were  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  aliedged,  and  generally  dif- 
pofed  to  comply  with  the  d.-fire  of  his  constituents. 
But  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  looked  upon  the 
preience  of  his  brother  as  a  check  upon  his  own 
ambition,  was  very  defirous  of  his  being  detained 
at  a  diftance  from  England  \  and  therefore  oppofed 
the  remonftrance  of  the  official  with  all  his  influ- 
ence. He  was  feconded  by  his  nephew  the  earl  of 
Derby,  who  naturally  efpoufc-d  his  father's  caufe ; 
but,  perceiving  the  otker  members  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  he  withdrew  abruptly,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  they  would  not  take  any  refolution  in 
his  abfence.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  dif- 
appointed ;  for,  after  he  had  retired,  they  fpoke 
their  fentiments  with  more  freedom,  and  the  king 
concurring  with  them  in  their  deliberations,  it  was 
unanimoufly  refolved,  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
fhould  be  recalled.  Richard  accordingly  fent  for 
him  to  England,  where  he  arrived  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year,  and  refigned  his  grant  of  Guienne 
into  the  hands  of  his  majefty. 

Mean  while  the   Englifh  ambafiadors,   arriving  intwvitw 

,    .        i       ,   B  i      rr-  °  between  the 

at  Pans,  explained   the  nature  ot  their  embafiy  ;  kings  of 
and  Richard's  propoial  was  debated  in  the  French  ^"l^"4 
council.     Some  of  the  members  fuggefted,   that 
there  was  fomething  inconlittent  and  unnatural  in  Richard's 
the  propoficion  of  iuch  a  marriage,   before  peace 
N  2  was 
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A.  c.  1395.  was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  well  affefted  to  the  fcheme,  which 
he  obferved  was  the  moft  likely  expedient  to  effect 
and  confolidate  an  accommodation.  Through  hrs 
influence,  the  ambaffadors  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  miniftry  ;  and  though  the  alli- 
ance was  ftrongly  oppofed  by  the  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Orleans,  the  king  himfelf  favoured  the  propo- 
fal,  which  was  accepted  accordingly.  A  treaty  was 
immediately  fet  on  foot,  and  the  articles  being  dif- 
cufled  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  both  kings  at  laft 
agreed,  that  Richard  mould  marry  the  princefs  Ifa- 
bel,  and  receive  with  her  a  portion  of  eight  hundred 
thoufand  franks  in  gold,  ax  yearly  payments  :  That 
he  mould  make  an  abfolute  renunciation  of  all  his 
claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  either  from  his  own 
hereditary  pretenfions,  or  by  virtue  of  this  marri- 
age :  That  the  truce  fhould  be  prolonged  for  five 
and  twenty  years ;  and  that  the  king  of  France 
mould  afiift  him  with  his  whole  power  againft  his 
rebellious  fubje&s.  Thefe  points  being  ratified, 
the  young  princefs,  though  ftill  a  child,  was  intitled 
queen  of  England,  and  affianced  by  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham as  Richard's  proxy.  Richard  refolved  to 
make  a  voyage  to  France,  and  wed  the  princefs  in 
perfon  •,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer  was  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  ceremony.  His  marriage  was  not  the  only 
pretence  he  ufed  for  crofiing  the  channel.  ,He  ex- 
preffed  a  defire  of  examining,  repairing,  and  im- 
proving the  fortifications  of  Calais  :  but  the  real 
motive  of  his  voyage  was  to  concert  meaiures  with 
the  French  court,  for  furmounting  all  oppofition  in 
England  ;  and  particularly  for  humbling  the  duke- 
of  Gloucefter,  whofe  pride  and  ambition  were  equally 
difagreeable  and  dangerous  to  Richard,  and  who  had 
from  the  beginning  of  this  negotiation,  violently 
oppofed  the  meafure,  Such  was  his  popularity  in 

the 
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the  nation,  and  influence  in  the  council,  that  the  A- c-  J39S. 
king  would  not  venture  to  conclude  the  treaty  with- 
out his  concurrence  ;  and  fignified  to  the  French 
court,  that  he  was  inacceflible  on  .every  fide,  ex- 
cept that  of  avarice.  When  he  attended  Richard 
to  France,  the  miniftry  of  that  kingdom  carefled 
him  with  extraordinary  civilities,  and  even  tempted  v 
him  with  fome  valuable  prefents :  but  he  fa\v  thro1 
all  this  complaifance,  for  which  he  defpifed  them 
in  his  heart;  and  treated  their  advances  with  fuch 
contempt,  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  declared  the 
match  fhould  not  have  been  concluded  but  for  the 
deference  he  payed  to  the  perfonal  character  of  the 
Englifh  monarch.  Gloucester's  averfion  to  this  al- 
liance proceeded  partly  from  his  own  difappointed 
ambition,  and  partly  from  a  regard  to  the  intereft 
of  his  country.  He  had  propofed  a  marriage  be- 
tween Richard  and  his  own  daughter,  which  the 
king  waved  on  pretence  of  confanguinity.  He 
found  that  the  rendition  of  Bred  was  one  article  of 
the  treaty  ;  and  he  dreaded  the  fate  of  Calais :  yet 
thefe  confiderations  gave  way  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  own  ^immediate  intereft.  Richard,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  difpofition,  promifed 
to  gratify  him  with  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoufand 
nobles  on  their  return  to  England,  and  to  beftow 
upon  his  fon  the  earldom  of  Rochefter,  with  an 
eftate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  maintain 
that  dignity.  Gloucefter  was  caught  by  this  mag- 
nificent bait.  All  his  patriotifm  and  refentmenc 
fubfided  •,  and  he  became  perfectly  reconciled  to  the 
treaty  which  he  had  fo  bitterly  oppofed,  The  two 
kings  met  under  a  magnificent  pavilion  between 
Ardres  and  Calais,  each  attended  with  four  hun- 
dred followers  in  the  nature  of  guards ;  and  every 
thing  was  tranfacled  to  their  mutual  fatisfaction. 
The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  was  performed  at 
Calais  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  :  then  Rich- 
N  3  ard 
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A.  c.  1395.  ar£j  returned  immediately  to  England  with  his  bride, 

who  had  juft  attained  the  eighth  year  of  her  age ; 

and,  on  the  feventh  day  of  January,   her  corona- 
Rymer.       tjOn  was  folemnized  at  Weftminder  with  uncom- 

Froiuart.  .  f 

mon  magnificence. 

XiSte*  The  town  and  caftle  of  Breft  had  been  conditi- 
marries  ca-  onally  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  by  the 
Shwiiford.  duke  of  Brittany,  to  be  re- delivered  whenever  a 
long  truce  or  treaty  with  France  mould  be  conclud- 
ed :  and  now  he  claimed  the  requifition  of  Richard, 
who  gave  orders  for  its  being  Surrendered  accord- 
ingly. This  ftep,  which  he  could  not  have  avoided 
with  any  regard  to  good  faith  and  equity,  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular  in  England  ;  and  Gloucefter, 
by  this  time,  finding  himfelf  the  dupe  of  Richard, 
who  had  amufed  him  with  promifes  he  never  in- 
tended to  perform,  made  it  an  handle  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  refentment,  if  not  to  pave  the  way 
for  his  own  ambitious  defigns.  He  fomented  the 
difcontents  of  the  people,  who  were  already  dif- 
gufted  at  the  profufion  of  Richard,  and  the  profli- 

facy  of  his  court ;  and  exclaimed  againft  the 
rench  alliance,  and  the  rendition  of  Breft,  as  pre- 
ludes to  the  lofs  of  all  that  England  pofleflcd  upon 
the  continent.  His  refentment  was  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  Richard,  as  he  had  now  no  rival  in  the 
council  •,  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
who,  fince  his  laft  arrival  in  England,  counterba- 
lanced his  influence,  had  lately  loft  all  his  credit 
with  the  council,  and  the  nation  in  general,  by 
marrying  Catherine  Swinford,  an  obfcure  foreigner, 
educated  in  the  court  of  cjueen  Philippa,  who  had 
been  retained  as  govemefs  to  the  duke's  daughters 
by  his  firft  confort,  and  bore  to  hi'm  four  illegiti- 
mate children  :  thefe  were'  John,  Henry,  Thomas, 
and  Jane',  married  firft  to  Robert  lord  Ferrers,  and 
afterwards  to  Ralph  Nevil  earl  cf  Weftmoreland. 
The  duke's  inten;ion  in  this  difhonourable  match 

was, 
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was,  in  all  probability,  to  render  thefe  children  le-  A>c-  '396* 
gitimate,  for  which  purpofe  he  obtained  a  bull  from 
the  pope,  upon  his  marriage  with  their  mother. 
This  alliance  gave  great  offence  to  all  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  their  wives,  who  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  yielding  in  precedency  to  a  woman 
of  low  birth,  who  had  been  openly  maintained  as 
a  concubine ;  and  the  duke  himfelf  was  expofed  to 
innumerable  infults  and  affronts,  which  he  bore 
patiently  until  his  relations  had  exhaufted  the  firft 
tranfports  of  their  indignation  j  but  he  gradually 
recovered  all  his  former  importance. 

During  this  temporary  eclipfe  of  Lancafter,   his  ™e<!uk'"of 

LI  7^,  n  •  i       i     •         i  •  I      •  Glouccfter 

brother  Glouceiter  triumphed  in  his  popularity,  forms  an  »f- 
and  exerted  all  his  endeavours  in  preparing  for  a  f^°"be 
vigorous  oppofition  in  the  enfuing  parliament.  He  SnShy.  * 
engaged  in  his  party  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  War- 
wick, with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  and  thefe  aflbciar.es 
deliberated  on  very  dangerous  and  illegal  methods 
for  the  reformation  of  the  government.  The  earls 
of  Derby  and  Nottingham  were  in  fome  meafure 
concerned  in  the  oppofition  :  but  not  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged as  the  other  four,  who  had  a6tually  refolved 
to  redfrefs  the.  grievances  of  the  nation  by  force  of 
arms,  and,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  to  have 
kept  the  king  in  perpetual  imprifonment.  They 
had  certainly  acquired  a  very  dangerous  influence 
among  the  people,  and  feduced  a  great  number  of 
partifans,  by  the  indefatigable  pains  they  took  to 
inveigh  againft  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  the 
levity  of  Richard's  own  character,  the  danger  of 
lofing  Calais,  and  the  taxes  by  which  the  nation 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  utterly  impoverinied. 
Such  infmuations  had  great  effect  upon  the  people 
in  general,  and  upon  the  citizens  of  London  in  par- 
ticular, who,  with  the  magiftrates  of  fome  other 
towns,  waited  upon  the  king  at  Sheen,  and  de- 
N  4  manded 
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A'c-  '396  manded  an  immediate  abatement  of  the  duties  upon 
merchandize.  Richard  defired  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
cafter  and  York  to  tell  them,  that  their  remcn- 
ftrance  fhould  be  confidered  in  a  council  which  he 
would  hold  in  a  month  at  Weftminfter.  The  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  who  affifted  at  that  afiembly  on  pur- 
pofe  to  countenance  the  petitioners,  infilled  upon 
the  king's  complying  with  their  demands  ;  but  the 
reft  of  the  members  being  of  a  different  opinion, 
the  duke  of  Lancafter,  in  the  king's  name,  told 
them,  that  thofe  duties  had  been  laid  with  the  con- 
fent  of  their  reprefentatives,  and  the  deputies  of  all 
the  good  towns  in  the  nation,  for  their  common. 
defence  ;  that  the  king  had  indulged  them  with 
grants  which  would  be  recalled,  fliould  they  be- 
have themfelves  in  a  feditious  manner  ;  that  the 
revenue  of  the  crown  was  not  fo  confiderable  as  it 
had  been  in  former  times,  and  the  expence  mwch 
greater,  arifing  from  the  war  in  Ireland,  the  late 
treaty  and  marriage,  the  queen's  coronation,  the 
defence  of  the  ports  and  frontiers  of  the  realm,  the 
i  fupport  of  the  garrifons  in  Calais  and  Guienne  ;  and 
that  after  all  thefe  payments,  the  taxes  in  England 
were  not  Ib  heavy  as  thofe  of  any  other  kingdom 
in  Europe.  The  petitioners  went  away  feemingly 
fatisfied  with  this  anfvver,  to  which  indeed  they 
could  have  found  but  little  objection  :  but  they 
were  afterwards  incenfed  by  the  conduct  of  Rich- 
ard, who,  finding'  the  fubfidies  infufficient  to  fup- 
jx>rt  his  extravagance,  extorted  loans  from  the'trad- 
\Kfing.  *nS  towns  ar>d  rich  abbeys  of  the  kingdom,  with- 

out the  leafr  intention  to  refund  the  lenders. 
A.C.  i397.  Ajl  the  efforts  of  Gloucefter  and  his  confederates 
T^ev  \-  kad  not  keen  zble  to  prevent  the  court  from  fecur- 
condemned  ing  a  parliament  that  favoured  the  treaty,  and  the 
forVrin^n'  otner  meafures  which  had  been  lately  taken  ;  and 
airt"hfbifi  for  that  feafon  the  duke  and  earl  of  Arundel  would 
infoparha-  n-Qt  aj£ft  jn  t^t'ir  Deliberations  ;  not  but  that  there 


was 
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was  a  fpirit  of  oppofuion  among  the  commons  •,  A>c' X396« 
for  the  ieffion  being  opened  on  the  twenty-fecond 
day  of  January,  and  a  fabfidy  granted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Scottifti  I*  Tarches,  and  the  profecution 
of  the  war  in  Ireland,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
houfe  by  one  Haxey,  a  clergyman,  complaining  of 
the  excefiive  number  of  prelates,  ladies,  and  idle 
dependents,  maintained  at  court,  and  petitioning 
that  the  charges  of  the  houfhold  might  be  retrench- 
ed. The  king,  confcious  of  his  own  ftrength,  re- 
fented  this  as  an  infult  upon  his  dignity,  and  fent  a 
mefTage  to  the  commons,  importing  that  the  bill 
contained  certain  articles  intrenching  upon  his  ho- 
nour and  prerogative,  which  he  was  refolved  to 
maintain  againft  all  encroachment-,  he  therefore 
infifted  upon  their  delivering  the  bill  to  the  lords, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  member  who  had 
prefumed  to  bring  it  into  the  houfe.  The  com- 
mons intimidated  by  this  lofty  meffage,  humbled 
themfelves  before  his  rnajefty  in  the  moft  abject 
manner.  They  protefted  they  had  no  intention  to 
encroach  upon  his  royal  eftate  and  liberty,  efpecially 
with  regard  to  his  perfon,  and  the  ceconomy  of  his 
houfnold  •,  that  they  had  no  other  defign  but  that 
of  prevailing  upon  the  lords  to  advife  him  to  con- 
fuk  the  honour  of  his  ftate  in  all  his  tranfaclions, 
according  to  his  own  good  pleafure  -,  they  there  • 
fore  fubmitted  themfelves  to  his  will  and  favour, 
and  begged  he  would  gracioufly  excufe  the  free- 
dom they  had  taken,  profeffing  themfelves  always 
ready  to  fupport  his  royal  ell  ate  and  dignity,  and 
to  perform,  in  body  and  goods,  like  loyal  fub- 
jecls,  whagsver  mould  be  for  his  honour  and  fafety. 
Notwithftanding  this  piteous  addrefs,  Richard  in- 
fifted upon  Haxey's  being  brought  to  trial  before 
the  lords,  who  condemned  him  to  fufTer  death  as  a 
traitor.  The  fentence  was  no  fconer  known  than 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  head, of  the 

prelates, 
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A.C.  i397.  prelates,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  king,  and  de- 
claring that  it  ever  was  and  fhould  be  their  fujl 
refolution  to  maintain  his  royal  eitate  and  dignity 
without  diminution,  befonght  his  majefty  to  ipare 
the  life  of  Haxey,  and  order  him  to  be  delivered 
into  their  cuftody,  out  of  his  fpecial  grace  and  fa- 
vour. The  king  complied  with  this  their  humble 
requeft,  and  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  delivered  to 
the  archbifhop.  The  fubfidy  upon  wool  being 
continued,  the  king  confirmed  the  dignity  of  earl 
marefchal  to  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body.  John  de  Beaufort,  natural  fon 
of  Lancafter  by  Catherine  Swinford,  was  created 
earl  of  Somerfet :  and  Sir  Robert  Belknap,  Sir 
John  Holt,  and  Sir  William  Burgh,  three  of  the 
judges  who  had  been  bammed  to  Ireland  for  the 
opinions  at  Nottingham,  were,  by  the  aflent  of  the 
Ret.  Pari.  lords  and  commons,  allowed  to  return  from  exile. 
The  duke  of  After  the  parliament  broke  up,  the  duke  of 
hawSe"  Gloucefter  and  his  afifociates  proiecuted  their  in- 
and  mur-  uigues  with  great  fuccefs,  in  alienating  the  affec- 
Sals?  tions  of  the  people  from  Richard :  nor  did  they 
make  any  fecret  of  their  difcontent  •,  they  and  their 
partifans  publicly  declared  that  Richard  was  not  fit 
to  govern  j  that  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  was  quite 
broken  by  his  mifmanagement  and  pufillanimity ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  immured  for  life,  and  pafs  his 
days  in  that  indolence  which  had  difgraced  his  ad- 
miniftration.  Thefe  proceedings  were  reported  to 
the  king  with  fuch  exaggerations  as  alarmed  that 
weak  prince,  who  .believed  or  feemed  to  believe, 
that  his  life  was  not  fecure  from  their  machinations. 
His  uterine  brother  John  Holland  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  had  been  governor  of  Breft,  employed 
emiflaries  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  afibciates. 
He  was  a  man  of  profligate  morals,  and  a  profefled 
enemy  of  Gloucelter,  whofe  ruin  he  fought  with 
the  moft  eager  induftry  i  he  therefore  reprefented 

every 
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every  thing  againft  that  nobleman  in  the  moft  un-  A-c-  '397' 
favourable  light,  to  aroufe  his  apprehenfion  and 
inflame  his  refentment.  Thefe  circumftances  of  in- 
telligence Richard  communicated  to  the  dukes  of 
Lancafter  and  York,  who  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  jealoufies  fubfifting  between  the  king  and  their 
brother,  by  employing  friendly  remonftrances  with 
both.  Gloucefter  ftill  profefied  the  utmoft  vene- 
ration for  the  king's  perfon,  but  infifted  upon  a 
change  of  meafures.  Richard  attempted  to  engage 
his  other  two  uncles  in  a  violent  prolecution  againft 
Gloucefter  :  but  they  refufed  to  be  concerned  in 
any  fcheme  againft  the  life  of  their  own  brother  ; 
and  retired  to  their  houfes  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  avoid  cenfure  and  fufpicion.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  refigned  his  office  of 
fteward  of  the  houfhold,  and  withdrew  from  a  court 
which  was  altogether  abandoned  to  riot  and  indifcre- 
tion.  Richard  was  now  left  entirely  to  the  management 
of  raw,  unfteady,  hoc  headed  counfellors,  who  per- 
fuaded  him  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  prevent 
his  own  ruin,  but  that  of  effecting  the  fpeedy  de- 
ftrucliion  of  Gloucefter;  and  this  advice  was  fe- 
conded  by  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  a  French  noble- 
man, who  came  over  to  vifit  the  young  queen  of 
England.  The  duke  was  too  powerful  to  be  ap- 
prehended openly,  and  puniflied  according  to  the 
forms  of  juftice.  All  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plefhy,  where  he  lived,  would  have  taken 
arms  to  defend  him  from  violence  j  and  Richard 
juftly  fuppofed  that  his  two  brothers  would  not 
tamely  behold  him  facrificed  to  fufpicion  or  conve- 
nience :  he  therefore  refolved  to  ufe  a  more  effec- 
tual expedient,  and  take  him  off  by  private  treache- 
ry. As  he  had  always  maintained  the  appearance 
of  affeclion  and  familiarity  with  his  uncle  Gloucef- 
ter, he  made  A  pretence  of  hunting  in  Effex  -,  and 

in 
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397.  in  the  evening  vifited  the  duke  at  Plefhy,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  moft  cordial  hofpitality,  both 
by  his  uncle  and  the  dutchefs.  While  they  fat  at 
fupper,  he  told  the  duke  that  he  wanted  to  confuh 
him  on  fome  very  important  affair  relating  to  the 
ftate,  and  defired  he  would  accompany  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  a  council  mould  be  called  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  unfufpe6ting  duke  chearfully  complied 
with  his  defire,  and  fet  out  with  the  king  on  horfe- 
back,  attended  by  four  or  five  domeftics.  As  they 
approached  Epping-Forefl  Richard  rode  off  at  full 
gallop;  and  Gloucefter  was  immediately  furround- 
ed  by  armed  men,  who  conveyed  him  to  the  river, 
and  put  him  on  board  of  a  fhip  which  weighed 
anchor  immediately,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Ca- 
lais. The  duke's  aiibciates  the  earls  of  Arundel, 
Warwick,  lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Cheney,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftinftion,  who  had  alfo  been  in- 
vited to  the  council,  were  the  next  day  arrefted  at 
London.  Left  thefe  proceedings  mould  create  fome 
difturbance  among  the  people,  a  proclamation  was 
iflued,  declaring  that  the  lords  were  arrefted  upon 
frefh  matter  of  treafon  laid  to  their  charge :  and 
that  they  mould  be  tried  by  a  great  council  of  their 
peers,  which  was  fummoried  to  meet  on  the  firft 
day  of  Auguft  at  Nottingham.  There  they  ac- 
cordingly met  at  the  time  appointed  ;  when  an  ap- 
peal for  treafon  was  brought  againft  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick, 
by  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,'  Not- 
tingham, Somerfet,  Salifbury,  the  lord  Spenfer, 
and  William  Scroop  chamberlain  of  the  houfhold. 
The  bill  being  read  and  confidered,  the  appealed 
lords  were  indulged  with  time  till  the  fourteenth 
day  of  September,  to  prepare  anfwers  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  impeachment  in  parliament.  But  it 
was  not  Richard's  intention  to  allow  Gloucefter  the 
privilege  of  a  trial.  He  had  fent  Sir  William  Rick- 
hill, 
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hill,  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  common  -  pleas,  A-c-  *&*• 
with  a  commiflion  to  examine  the  duke  at  Calais, 
hoping  that  this  artful  lawyer  would  have  extracted 
a  confeffion  of  treafonable  practices  from  the  duke, 
by  tampering  with  the  heat  and  impatience  of  his- 
temper.  But,  as  he  acknowledged  nothing  that 
amounted  to  treafon,  Richard  ordered  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  governor  of  Calais,  to  give 
directions  for  his  being  privately  murdered.  Thefe 
directions  were  executed  by  four  afTaffins,  called 
Hall,  Lovetoft,  Serle,  and  Frances,  who  conveyed 
the  duke  from  the  caftle  of  Calais  to  a  public  inn, 
where  he  was  informed  of  his  deftiny,  in  which  he 
acquiefced  without  emotion,  and  was  fmothered 
between  two  feather-beds  on  a  pallet :  then  they 
ftripped  the  body  \  and  laying  it  under  the  bed- 
cloaths,  pretended  that  he  died  in  the  night  of  an 
apoplexy.  Thus  died  Thomas  duke  of  Wodeftoke 
Gloucefter,  who  poflefled  many  virtues,  with  an  alloy 
of  weaknefs  and  human  infirmity,  to  which  he  fell  a 
facrifice.  He  was  brave,  open,  fmcere,  and  a  well- 
wilher  to  his  country  ;  but  withal  paflionate,  tur- 
bulent, ambitious  of  power,  and  fond  of  popula- 
rity ;  failings  by  which  he  entailed  upon  himfelf 
the  fufpicion  of  the  king,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
nobility,  while  he  acquired  unbounded  influence 
among  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  revered  almoft 
to  idolatry  :  no  wonder  then  that  the  whole  nation 
was  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  untimely  fate.  The 
dukes  of  Lancafler  and  York  breathed  nothing  but 
revenge,  and  with  a  fmall  body  of  forces  haftened 
up  to  London,  where  they  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  citizens ;  and  Lancafter  refolved  to 
fend  for  fuccours  from  Portugal  and  Caftile.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  they  found  themfelves 
anticipated  by  the  vigilance  and  forefight  of  Ri- 
chard and  his  counfellors,  who  had  reinforced  his 
guards  with  ten  thoufand  archers  j  and  expended 

the 
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A.  0.1397.  tne  fums  of  money  which  he  had  received  by  loan 
and  fubfidy,  in  fecuring  a  majority  in  the  enfuing 
parliament.  Knowing  that  the  duke  of  York  im- 
plicitly followed  the  advice  of  Lancafter,  and  that 
this  laft  was  open  to  flattery  and  ambition,  he  em- 
ployed his  favourite  Rutland  to  diffuade  his  uncles 
from  all  oppofition  -,  and  that  young  nobleman 
fucceeded  in  his  negotiation.  He  expatiated  upon 
the  calamities  of  civil  war;  infmuated  that  Ri- 
chard would  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  father  in  law  the  French  king,  who 
might,  on  pretence  of  fupporting  him,  enflave  the 
country  :  he  obferved,  that,  though  Gloucefter's 
fate  was  lamentable,  it  could  not  now  be  recalled  ; 
aflured  them  that  the  king  remembred  it  with  un- 
feigned forrow  and  contrition  ;  and  finally  pro- 
miTed,  in  his  majefty's  name,  that  if  they  would 
lay  afide  all  fchemes  of  refentment,  and  confent  to 
an  hearty  reconciliation  with  the  king,  they  mould 
prefide  in  his  councils,  and  wholly  direct  him  in 
all  his  future  conduct.  The  dukes  yielded  to  this 
remonftrance,  difmifled  their  adherents,  and  all 
difputes  between  the  king  and  them  were  for  the 
prefent  compromifed. 

ThomasAr-      The  parliament  meeting  at  Weftminfter  in  the 

undelarch-          •  j  it          r    r>  i  o-       T    i        T»    r\ 

fci/hopof      middle  of  September,  Sir  John  Buihy,  a  creature 
^mereb?   °^  t'ie  court>  was>  ac  tne  king's  recommendation, 
iViTp^ri'L"-  chofen  fpeaker,  after  he,  with  Sir  William  Bagot 
wSlriaSof  an<^  ^'r  ^enry  Green,  had  undertaken  to  manage 
hightrea-    all    thes  profecutions  which  had  been   previbufly 
planned  againft  the  lords  of  the  oppofition.     The 
feflion  began  with  the  confideration  of  a  bill,  enact- 
ing that  holy  church,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral, all  cities,  boroughs,  and  commonalities  of 
the   realm,  mould  enjoy  their  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  as  they  had  been  enjoyed  under  his  majefty's 
royal  progenitors  kings  of  England.      This  law 
being  patted,  the  commons  moved,   that  whereas 

fever  al 
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fcveral  judgments  had  been  reverfed,  becaufe  the  A.C.  ,197. 
clergy  had  not  affifted  at  the  trial,  they  fhould  now 
appoint  a  general  pro<5lor,  impowered  to  a<5t  for 
them  in  their  abfence  :  Sir  Thomas  Piercy  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  for  this  purpofe,  by  the  two 
archbifhops  and  their  clergy.  Then  the  commif- 
fion  and  ftatute,  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  this 
reign,  was  repealed,  as  being  traicoroufly  obtained 
by  conftraint  and  compulfion,  againft  the  king's 
will,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  his  crown  and  dignity. 
It  was  ordained  that  no  fuch  commiffion  mould 
take  place  for  the  future  j  and  that  all  perfons  en- 
deavouring to  procure  any  fuch  inftrument,  fhould 
fuffer  as  traitors  :  the  pardons  granted  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king's  reign,  as  well  as 
that  afterwards  pafled  in  favour  of  Arundel  at 
Windfor,  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  majefty's 
reign,  were  revoked  and  annulled,  as  having  been 
obtained  by  compulfion.  After  thefe  preliminary 
reiolutions,  the  commons  protefted  to  the  king  in 
full  parliament,  that  it  was  their  intention,  with 
his  majefty's  leave,  to  impeach  any  perfon  or  per- 
fons as  often  as  they  fhould  think  proper,  during 
the  feffion  of  this  parliament ;  and  their  proteft 
was  accepted  and  enrolled.  This  ftep  being  taken, 
they  impeached  Thomas  Arundel  archbimop  of 
Canterbury  of  high-treafon,  for  having  been  aid- 
ing, procuring,  and  advifing,  in  making  a  com- 
miffion direded  to  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  and  others,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  majefty's  reign  -,  which  commiflion  was 
made  in  prejudice  of  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dig- 
nity. He  was  likewife  accufed  of  having  advifed 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Warwick,  to  afiume  the  royal  power,  and  ar- 
reft  the  king's  lieges  Simon  Burley  and  James  Ber- 
ners,  whom  they  adjudged  to  death,  contrary  to 

the 
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A.C.  1397.  the  will  of  his  majefty.  The  commons  petitioned 
that  the  king  would  order  the  faid  Thomas  to  be 
put  in  fafe  cuftody  ;  and  t'iC  king  replied,  that  at 
the  impeachment  affected  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he 
would  advife  with  his  council  on  the  fubject.  They 
afterwards  demanded  judgment  againft  the  arch- 
bifhop,  who  acknov/ledged  in  the  king's  prefence 
that  he  had  been  miftaken,  and  erred  in  his  con- 
duct relating  to  that  commifilon  ;  and  therefore 
fubmitted  to  his  majefty's  mercy.  He  was  declared 
a  traitor,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banimment; 
his  temporalities  were  feized,  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels forfeited,  and  he  himfelf  was  ordered  to  quit 
Ret  Pari.  tne  kingdom  in  fix  weeks  after  the  fentence  was 
Waifing.  pronounced.  This  prelate  had  been  cajoled  by  the 
king,  who  allured  him  in  private,  that  if  he  would 
confefs  the  charge,  arid  make  no  defence  in  parlia- 
ment, he  mould  have  his  majefty's  pardon,  and 
nothing  would  be  done  to  his  prejudice.  But  after 
he  was  condemned  unheard  in  his  abfence,  the 
king,  far  from  performing  his  promife,  follicited 
and  obtained  his  deprivation  from  the  pope,  who, 
at  Richard's  defire,  nominated  Roger  Walden  the 
king's  treafurer  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bifhopric. 

The  archbifhop's  trial  being  finifhed,  the  lords 
Warwick,     appellants   exhibited   their    bill    of  impeachment 
mprofccut-  againft  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earls  of  Arun- 
ed  in  the      del  and  Warwick,  and  Thomas  Mortimer,  accufing 
B™  m    "    them  of  having  procured  the  aforefaid  commiffion  j 
of  having  taken  up  arms  againft  his  majefty  •,  of 
having  effected  the  death  and  imprifonment  of  fe- 
veral  liege  fubjects ;  and  of  having  confpired  to 
depofe  the  king,  who  in  all  probability  would  have 
fallen  a  facrifice  to  their  treafon,  had  not  they  been 
reftrained  from  executing  their  fcheme,  by  the  re- 
monftrances  of  Henry  of  Lancafter  earl  of  Derby, 
and  Thomas  Mowbray  earl  of  Nottingham.    The 
duke   of  Lancafter   being  appointed  lord  high- 
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fteward,  the  earl  of  Arundel  was  brought  to  his  trial ;  A«  c-  '397- 
and  the  appeal  being  read  in  his  hearing,  he  pleaded 
his  general  pardon  granted  by  the  king  and  confirm  • 
ed  by  the  parliament.  But  this  having  been  already 
repealed  in  the  prefent  feffion,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  high-treafon,  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  and  all  his  eftate,  real  and  perfonal, 
was  forfeited  to  the  king's  ufe  •,  yet  the  fentence 
was  mitigated  into  fimple  decapitation.  The  duke 
of  Glouceiler,  though  dead,  was  declared  a  traitor 
to  his  king  and  country,  his  eftate  forfeited,  and 
his  blood  attainted.  Then  the  appellants  petiti- 
oned that  his  confemon  might  be  read  in  full  par- 
liament; and  Sir  William  Rickhill  produced  a  paper 
figned  by  the  king's  own  hand,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  guilty  of  divers  in- 
difcreet  actions,  and  offered  feveral  infults  to  his 
majefty,  whom  he  had  alfo  flandered  in  the  heat  and 
precipitation  of  his  paflion ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
declared  upon  his  foul,  that  he  had  never  enter- 
tained one  thought  to  the  prejudice  of  his  royal 
dignity.  Thomas  earl  of  Warwick  being  brought 
by  the  conftable  of  the  Tower  into  parliament, 
was  by  the  fteward  made  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  appeal  which  had  been  lodged  againft 
him  ;  and  he  pleading  guilty,  and  throwing  him- 
felf  on  the  king's  mercy,  was  fubjected  to  the  fame 
fentence  which  had  been  pronounced  againft  the 
earl  of  Arundel ;  but  the  king  changed  the  punifh- 
ment  into  perpetual  exile  and  confinement  in  the 
ifle  of  Man  ;  with  this  provilb,  that  if  any  means 
mould  be  ufed  for  his  efcape,  the  fentence  of  the 
lord  high-fteward  mould  be  executed  without  any 
further  examination.  Thomas  Mortimer  having 
fled  into  Ireland,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains among  the  rebellious  natives,  a  proclamation 
was  iffued  through  that  kingdom,  requiring  him 
to  appear  within  three  months,  and  anfwer  to  the 
NUMB.  XXXV.  O  '  im- 
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A-c-  '397.  impeachment ;  otherwife  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 

and  all  his  eflate  forfeited. 

Aa?of  After  thefe  fevere  profcriptions,  which  reflected 
plomo^ons.  difgrace  upon  the  whole  parliament,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  and 
the  earl  of  Derby,  who  acted  fo  omcioufly  againft 
their  neareft  relations  and  former  confederates,  the 
commons  interceded  with  the  king  in  behalf  of  the 
lords  and  bifhops,  who  had  been  named  in  the 
ccmmiffion  paffed  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
without,  procuring  or  acling  in  the  execution  there- 
of. Thefe  were  the  duke  of  York,  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  and  Sir  Richard  Le  Scroope,  whofe 
loyalty  and  innocence  were  now  acknowledged  by 
a  ftatute  enacted  in  full  parliament.  The  commons 
likewife  befought  his  majefty,  that  he  would  con- 
fider  the  fervices  of  Henry  of  Lancafter  earl  of 
Derby,  and  Thomas  de  Mowbray  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, who  had  exprefly  hindered  the  rebellious 
lords  from  feizing  the  perfon  of  the  king,  renounc- 
ed their  fociety,  and  given  intimation  of  their  trai- 
torous intent.  The  commons  recommended  thefe 
noblemen  in  a.  fpecial  manner  to  his  majefty's  fa- 
vour, and  requefted  that  he  would  publicly  declare 
in  parliament  their  good  fame  and  loyal  behaviour, 
Richard,  fitting  upon  his  throne,  complied  with 
their  defire,  declaring  that,  to  his  own  knowledge, 
the  earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  were  good  and 
faithful  fubjects ;  and  it  was  voted  that  this  decla- 
ration fhouid  have  the  force  of  a  ftatute.  All  thefe 
t  ran  factions  were  clofed  with  fome  acts  of  the  king's 
munificence,  calculated  to  attach  certain  noblemen 
the  more  ftrongly  to  his  intereft.  The  earl  of 
Derby  was  created  duke  of  Hereford,  the  earl  of 
Rutland  made  duke  of  Albemarle;  Thomas  Hol- 
land earl  of  Kent  v/as  promoted  to  the  dukedom  of 
Surrey  •,  his  brother  John  earl  of  Huntingdon  to 
that  of  Exeter  /  and  Thomas  Mowbray  earl  of  Not- 
tingham 
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tingham  was  declared  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  earl-  A- c-  »397« 
dom  of  Somerfet  and  marquifate  of  Dorfet  were 
conferred  upon  John  Beaufort ;  Thomas  lord  Spen- 
fer  was  created  earl  of  Gloucefter,  Ralph  Nevil  earl 
of  Weftmoreland,  Thomas  Piercy  earl  of  Worcef- 
ter,  and  William  Le  Scroope  earl  of  Wiltfhire.  Rot-fi!l' 
Thefe  promotions  being  made,  the  parliament  was  ' 
adjourned  to  the  twenty -feventh  day  of  January, 
when  it  was  required  to  meet  at  Shrewfbury :  but 
before  the  members  withdrew  from  London,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  together  with  the 
knights  of  (hires,  fwore  fokmnly  before  the  fhrine 
of  St.  Edward  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  that  they 
would  maintain  all  the  features,  eftablimments* 
ordinances,  and  judgments,  enafted  and  given  in 
this  parliament,  without  fuffering  them  to  be  re- 
voked, reverfed,  or  annulled,  faving  to  the  king 
his  right  and  royalty.  Then  the  king,  accompa* 
nied  by  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  proceeded 
to  the  high  altar,  where  the  prelates  and  ordinaries 
of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion againft  all  who  mould  openly  or  privately,  by 
deed  or  counfel,  contravene  or  oppofe  the  flatutes 
and  regulations  which  the  parliament  had  enacted 
and  fworn  to  maintain,  faving  ftill  the  king's  roy- 
alty and  prerogative. 

The  earl  of  Arundel  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
Hill,  and  died  with  great  refolution,  in  pretence  of 
the  king  and  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Nottingham, 
who  expreflmg  an  unmanly  and  inhuman  plcafure 
at  his  fate,  "  My  lord,"  faid  he,  with  great  deli- 
beration to  Nottingham^  who  was  his  fon  ip.-law,  it 
"  would  have  better  become  you  to  be  abfent  upon 
"  fuch  an  occafion.  You  feem  to  triumph  at  my 
"  fuffering ;  but  perhaps  the  day  will  come,  when 
"  your  own  misfortune  will  fumifh  the  like  tri- 
**  .umph  to  your  tfiemies."  Nothing  could  be 
O  2  more 
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A.  f.  1397.  more  unpopular  than  the  execution  of  this  noble'- 
man,  who  poffeffed  many  valuable  qualities,  had 
ferved  with  great  fuccefs  againft  the  enemy,  and 
always  afferted  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  whom 
he  was  exceedingly  beloved.     They  looked  upon 
him  as  a  martyr  to  their  caufe-,  and  their  regard 
foon  role  to  fuperftitious  veneration  :  they  reported 
that  his  head  was  miraculoufly  rejoined  to  the  body, 
from  which  it  had  been  fevered  j  and  great  numbers 
of  people  performed  a   pilgrimage  to  his  tomb. 
Thefe  circumftances  difturbed  the  weak  mind  of 
Richard,  who,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  multitude, 
ordered  the  body  to  be  difmterred  and  expofed  to 
public  view ;  but  the  votaries  would  not  truft  the 
evidence  of  their  own  fenfes,  and  continued  their 
adoration  :  fo  that  the  king  found  it  neceflary  to 
order  the  Auguftin  friars  of  London,   in  whofe 
church  he  was  buried,  to  take  down  his  fcutcheon, 
and  conceal  the  grave  with  a  new  pavement.  Whe- 
ther Richard  felt  remorfe  for  having  taken  away  the 
life  of  Arundel,  orthofe  reports  touching  his  fanc- 
tity  made  an  imprefiion  upon  his  fancy,  the  appari- 
tion of  that  nobleman   haunted  his   imagination, 
infomuch  that  he  could  not  for  fome  time  enjoy  his 
natural  repole,  but  ftarted  from  his  (lumber  with 
FroiiT.vt.     horror  and  affright.     Thomas  Beauchamp  earl  of 
ifi"2'    .  Warwick  did  not  behave  on  his  trial  with  that 
courage   which  diftinguifhed   the  deportment    of 
Arundel ;  he  confefled  himfelf  a  traitor  in  the  moft 
abject  terms,  fhed  a  flood  of  tears,   and  fued  for 
mercy  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  have  excited  the 
-.contempt  as  well  as  the  companion  of  Richard, 
who  granted  his  life,  becaufe  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  relentment  or  capacity.     As  nothing  ap- 
peared againft  the  lord  Cobham,  but  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  parliament  one  of  the  eleven 
commiffioners  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  majefty*s 
reign,  his  punifhment  was  limited  to  fimple,  exile. 

When 
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When  the  parliament  met  again  at  Shrewfbury  A-c-  t'^- 
on  the  twenty-fevemh  day  of  January,  the  chan- 
cellor  having  opened  the  fefiion  with  a  fpeec.h  to  Ja 
the  ufual  purport,  defired  they  would  take  into  sh 
confideration  the  fupplies  that  would  be  necefiary 
for  the  defence  of  England,  Ireland,  Guienne,  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  and  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in 
cafe  the  truce  ihould  not  be  prolonged.  Then  the 
dukes  of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorfer,  the  earls  of  Salifbury,  Gloucefter, 
and  Wiltfhire,  as  lords  appellants,  petitioned  that 
the  proceedings  in  the  parliament  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  majefty's  reign,  againfl  the  judges  who 
had  given  their  opinions  at  Nottingham,  fliould  be 
repealed.  The  queilions  and  anfwers  there  made, 
being  now  read  publicly  before  the  eftates  of  par- 
liament, they  unanimoufly  declared  that  the  faid 
anfwers  were  good  and  lawful ;  and  all  the  judges 
protefted,  that  had  the  fame  queftions  been  fub- 
mitted  to  their  confideration,  they  would  have  an- 
fwered  them  to  the  fame  effect.  A  ftatute  was 
therefore  enacted,  annulling  the  parliament  holden 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  majefty's  reign  ;  and  all 
the  judgments,  ftatutes,  and  ordinances,  made  in 
that  afiembly,  were  reverfed  and  repealed.  John 
Bufiy  the  fpeaker,  obferving  that  many  ordinances 
and  ftatutes  made  in  different  parliaments  had  been 
occafionally  reverfed,  petitioned  the  king,  in  the. 
name  of  the  commons,  that  the  ordinances  and 
judgments  of  this  might  be  eftablifhed  with  all  pof- 
fible  fecurity.  Richard  advifed  with  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  as  well  as  with  the  juftices  and 
lawyers,  on  the  fubject  "of  this  petition  j  and  they 
unanimouQy  declared  there  could  be  no  greater  fe- 
curity than  the  authority  of  parliament,  which, 
however  was  inforced  by  the  renewal  of  the  oath 
taken  by  the  lords  and  commons,  to  fupport  and 
maintain  the  proceedings  of  the  feflion,  Thofe  af- 
O  3  fairs 
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A.  0.1398  fairs  of  importance  being  difpatched,  Thomas  le 
D'Efpcnfer  petitioned  that  the  fentence  of  exile  and 
diflierifon,  pronounced  againft  his  grandfather  and 
great  grandfather,  which  had  been  repealed  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  after- 
wards *  renewed  under  Edward  III.  fhould  now  be 
repealed  a  fecond  time,  for  the  caufes  fpecified  in 
the  former  repeal.  The  fentence  was  accordingly 
price  more  reveried ;  tho'  in  the  fucceeding  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  this  favour  was  again  annulled.  The 
parliaments  had  made  a  practice,  during  the  reigns 
of  weak  princes,  of  reverfing  the  decrees  of  each 
ether,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  intereft  in  the 
court  or  oppofition.  On  the  laft  day  of  the  fefiion, 
the  duke  of  Hereford  falling  upon  his  knees  before 
the  king,  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  concerned 
in  many  diflurbances  and  meetings,  contrary  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  majefty's  royalty, 
though  not  with  any  intention  to  injure  his  fove- 
reign  ;  but  as  he  now  underflood  they  were  offences, 
he  begged  pardon  with  great  humility,  and  hoped  he 
fhould  obtain  his  majefty's  forgivenefs.  Richard 
gracioufly  accepted  of  his  acknowledgment,  par- 
doned .him  in  full  parliament  for  any  offence  he 
might  have  committed,  and  promifed  him  his  par- 
ticular favour  and  protection,.  Then  the  parlia- 
ment granted  a  more  ample  fubfidy  than  had  ever 
been  given  to  his  grandfather,  deiiring  he  v/ould 
be  pleated  to  beftow  a  certain  fum  of  money 
upon  thofe  who  had  been  plundered  at  Radcot- 
Bridge,  and  defray  the  expences  of  the  lords  ap- 
pellants. A  general  pardon  was  granted  for  paft 
offences  in  favour  of  all  the  king's  fubjecls :  tho* 
with  a  claufe  which  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
this  amnefty  fifty  perfons,  whofe  names  were  noc 
exprefTed,  but  refer  ved  to  the  particular  knowledge 
and  pleafure  of  the  king,  who  might  nominate 
them  occafionally :  fo  that  no  man  in  England 

could 
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could  aflure  himfelf  that  he  was  not  excepted.  As  A-c>  '^s' 
many  private  petitions  had  not  been  anfwered,  and 
a  good  deal  of  bufmefs  left  undone,  the  commons 
petitioned  that  the  king  would  empower  a  commit' 
tee  of  lords  and  others,  whom  they  named  for  that 
purpofe,  to  difpatch  thofe  affairs  that  were  left  un- 
finilhed ;  anti  his  majefty  complying  with  their  re- 
quefl,  the  whole  authority  of  parliament  devolved 
upon  the  king,  twelve  peers,  and  fix  commoners  *, 
As  the  Cheshire  men  had  been  (launch  to  the  king 
in  all  his  late  tran factions,  he  creeled  that  county 
into  a  principality;  and  to  his  own  titles  added 
that  of  prince  of  Chefter.  He  was  fo  intent  upon 
rendering  the  decrees  of  this  parliament  perpetual 
and  irrevocable,  that  he  afterwards  procured  a  bull 
from  the  pope,  containing  dreadful  anathemas 
againft  ail  who  mould  prefume  to  oppofe  or  reverfe 
thefe  tranfactions  :  and  this  was  folemnly  published  _ 

.  c        r  i      Rot-  Parl- 

at  Pauls  Crofs,   and  other  places  of  reio* t  through  B«dy. 
the  whole  kingdom.  Tynei. 

The  firft  object  that  fell  under  the  confideration  Qyarrei  bc- 
of  the  committee  was  a  charge  exhibited  againtt  the  duke" of6 
duke  of  Norfolk  by  Henry  duke  of  Hereford,  who  Hereford 

,  .  .  •    ,    i         •          r'  i          r    i-    •  •     n    and  Norfolk, 

taxed  him  with  having  fpoken  {editions  words  againit  v.-ho  arc  u- 
his  majerty,  in  a  private  converfation  between  Brent-  niflied> 
ford  and  London.     A  paper,  containing  the  fub- 
ftance  of  this  converfation,  being  read  before  the 
king  and  the  lords  in  parliament,  it  was  referred  to 
the  committee ;  and  after  much  debate  and  exami- 
nation of  the  accufed,  who  denied  the  charge,  the 
king   and   the   laid  committee    decreed,  that,  for 
want  of  fufficient  proof,  the  difpute  mould  be  de- 

-  *  Thefe  were  John  duke  of  Lancaf-  ear!  nf  Korthum!  frland,  Thomas  earl 
ter,  Edmund  duke  of  York,  Edward  of  Gl  uceftei,  Thomas  ear!  nf  Win- 
duke  ot"  A! bemarle,  Thomas  duke  of  chefitr,  and  William  earl  of  Wiltshire, 
Surrey,  John  duke  of  Exeter,  John  John  Bufiey,  Henry  Giccn,  J?hc  Ruf- 
marquis  of  Dorfet,  Roger  earl  of  ffl,  Henry  Chtlnrrfwickc,  Robert 
Match,  John  carl  of  Saliflbury,  Henry  Tey,  a:id  John  Golofre^knii.hts.  . 

O  4  cided 
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A. c.  i393.  cjde<3  by  {ingle  combat,  according  to  the  lav/s  of 
chivalry.  The  twenty-ninth  day  of  April  was  fixed 
for  the  duel,  and  the  lifts  were  appointed  at  Co- 
ventry, to  which  place  the  king  repaired,  accom- 
panied by  all  his  peers,    and  created  the  duke  of 
Albemarle  high  conftable,  and  the  duke  of  Surrey 
lord  marefchal  for  the   occaiion.     Hereford   the 
challenger  firfl  appeared  on  a  white  courfer  gayly 
capariibned,  and  armed  cap-a-pee,  with  his  drawn 
fword  in  his  hand.     When  he  approached  the  lifts, 
the  marefchal  demanded  who  he  was  ?  and  he  an- 
fwered,   "  I  am  Henry  of  Lancafter  duke  of  Htf- 
*'  reford,  come  hither  according  to  my  duty,  againft 
"  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  falfe  trai- 
"  tor   to  God,   the   king,  the   realm,    and   me.5' 
Then  taking  the  oath  that  his  quarrel  was  juft  and 
true,  he   defired  to  enter  the  lifts,   which    being 
granted,  he  fheathed  his  fword,  pulled  down  his 
beaver,  crofted  himfelf  on  the  forehead,  feized  his 
lance,  pafled  the  barrier,  alighted,  and  fat  down 
in  a  chair  of  green  velvet  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
lifts.     He  had  fcarce  taken  his  feat  when  the  king 
came  into  the  field  with  great  pomp,  attended  by 
the  peers,  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  who  came  from 
France  on  purpofe  to  fee  this  famous  trial,  and  ten 
thoufand  men  at  arms,  to  prevent  tumults  and  dif- 
turbance.     His  majefty,   being  ieated  in  his  chair 
of  ftate,  the  king  at  arms  proclaimed,  that  none 
but  fuch  as  were  appointed  to  marfhal  the  field, 
fhould  prefume  to  touch  the  lifts  on  pain  of  death. 
Then  another  herald  pronounced  aloud,  "  Behold 
44  here  Henry  of  Lancafter  duke  of  Hereford,  who 
"  has  entered  the  lifts  to  perform  his  devoir,  againft 
"  Thomas  Mov/bray  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  pain  of 
"  being  counted  falfe  and  recreant."     The  duke 
of  Norfolk  immediately  appeared  in  arms,  mounted 
upon  a  barbed  horfe,  with  a  coat  of  arms  of  crim- 
fon  velvet  embroidered  with  lions  of  filver,   and 

mul« 
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mulberry  trees  •,  and,  having  taken  his  oath  before  A*c-  '398- 
the  conftable  and  marefchal,  entered  the  field,  ex- 
claming  aloud,  "  God  defend  the  right."  Alight- 
ing from  his  horfe,  he  placed  himfelf  in  a  chair  of 
crimfon  velvet,  oppofite  to  his  antagonift,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lifts.  Then  the  marefchal,  having 
meaiured  their  lances,  delivered  one  to  the  challen- 
ger, and  fcnt  a  knight  with  the  other  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  proclamation  was  made  that  they 
Ihould  prepare  for  the  combat.  They  immediately 
mounted  their  horfes,  clofed  their  beavers,  fixed 
their  lances  in  the  refts,  and,  the  trumpets  found- 
ing a  charge,  the  duke  of  Hereford  began  his  ca- 
reer with  great  violence ;  but,  before  he  could  join 
his  antagonift,  the  king  threw  down  his  warder, 
and  the  heralds  interpofed.  Richard  ordered  their 
lances  to  be  taken  away,  and  they  returned  to  their 
chairs,  while  the  king  retired  to  council,  where 
their  doom  was  determined  without  bloodlhed.  Sir 
John  Bouray  returned  to  the  field  at  the  king's 
command  -,  and,  filence  being  enjoined  by  procla- 
mation, pronounced  their  fentence  to  this  effedl : 
That  forafmuch  as  the  appellant  and  defendant 
had  honourably  appeared  in  the  lifts,  ready  and 
even  forward  to  engage  in  fingle  combat,  their 
courage  was  fufficicntly  afcertained  ;  and  the  king, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  effufion  of  chriftian  blood, 
had  decreed,  with  the  advice  of  his  council  and  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  that  Henry  duke  of  Hereford 
fhould,  within  fifteen  days  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  go  into  exile  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  on  pain 
of  death  i  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  fhould  be  ba- 
nifhed  for  life,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  able  to  clear 
himfelf  of  the  imputation  of  having  fpoken  fediti- 
ous  words  againft  his  majefty  j  and  that  all  his  re- 
venues fhould  be  fequeftred,  until  the  king  fhould 
be  reimburfed  in  all  the  fums  which  Mowbray  had 
embezzled,  on  pretence  of  paying  the  garrifon  of 

Calais, 
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A.  c.  r39s.  Calais.  Then  proclamation  was  made,  that  no  per- 
fon  fhould  prefume  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  be- 
half of  each  party,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  maje- 
fty's  difpleafure  •,  and  the  dukes  were  obliged  to 
promife  upon  oath,  that  they  would  never  meet 
willingly,  nor  maintain  the  lean:  intercourfe  in  fo- 
reign countries,  nor  carry  on  any  fort  of  correfpon- 

phert.  cor.  dencc  with  Thomas   Arundel  late   archbifhop  of 

taPari-       Canterbury. 

Thereof      Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  arbitrary 

Hereford  re-       .  f  .      O  .  T  i  •  •  i  - 

tires  to  difpofmon  or  the  king  and  his  committee  than  this 
Pans.  fentence,  by  which  the  duke  of  Hereford  was 
driven  into  exile  without  having  been  charged  with 
any  offence,  and  perpetual  banifhment  inflicted 
upon  Thomas  Mow  bray,  who  had  appealed  to  the 
only  trial  by  which  his  innocence  could  be  mani- 
fefted,  if  not  fufficiently  afcertainedj  by  his  accufer's 
failing  to  convict  him  by  legal  evidence.  There 
was  ibmething  mean  and  perfidious  in  Hereford's 
betraying  the  particulars  of  a  private  converfation, 
which  appears  to  have  contained  nothing  dangerous 
to  the  flate  OF  the  fovereign.  Pie  in  all  probability 
confidered  Mowbray  as  his  rival  in  intereft,  confe- 
quently  a  troublefome  bar  to  the  execution  of  that 
icheme  he  had  projected  ;  and  perhaps  he  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
vncle  Gloucefter,  in  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  principally  concerned.  Richard  dreaded  both 
equally,  as  noblemen  of  dangerous  power  and  am- 
bition, and  was  glad  of  a  pretence  for  expelling 
Mowbray  from  the  kingdom  ;  hut  that  he  mould 
venture  to  banifh  Hereford,  without  any  caufe  af- 
figned,  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumltance  •,  and 
that  his  own  father  the  duke  of  Lancafter  fhould 
tamely  acquiefce  in  the  fentence,  is  ftill  more  fur- 
prifing.  By  this  time,  the  fpirit  of  that  noble- 
man feemeti  to  have  been  evaporated  with  the  vi- 
gour of  his  youth  -,  for  he  complied  with  every 
6  meafure 
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meafure  the  king  propofed,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  A-c-  '39* 
be  made  a  tool,  for  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  own 
family.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  dependence  at  the  judgment  which 
was  awarded  againft  him.  He  retired  to  Germany, 
from  whence  be  repaired  to  Venice,  where  in  a  little 
time  he  died  of  for  row  and  chagrin.  Hereford  on 
the  contrary  bore  his  fate  with  great  resignation, 
and  behaved  with.fuch  refpectful  fubmiffion,  when 
he  went  to  take  his  leave  of  the  king  at  Eltham, 
that  Richard,  pleafed  with  his  deporrment,  remitted 
four  years  of  his  exile.  He  withdrew  to  Paris, 
where  he  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the 
French  king,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry, 
had  not  the  match  been  defeated  by  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  Richard,  who  fent  the  earl  of  Salifbury  as 
his  ambaflador  to  reprefent  Hereford  as  a  perfon 
\vho  had  been  guilty  of  treafonable  practices  ;  and 
to  allure  the  French  court  that  he  v/ould  never  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country.  The 
princes  of  the  blood,  alarmed  at  this  declaration, 
broke  off  the  match  abruptly,  and,  when  Here- 
ford expoftuiated  wirh  them  on  the  fubjedt,  made 
him  acquainted  with  their  reafons  for  retracting  the 
alien t  they  had  already  given  to  his  propofal.  Such 
an  injury  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  refentment 
of  the 'duke  againft  Richard,  which  he  had  hitherto 
concealed,  and  in  all  likelihood  confirmed  him  in 
his  defign  upon  the  crown  of  England.  No  man 
could  be  better  qualified  for  the  execution  of  a 
project  of  this  nature  than  Hv'nry  of  Lancafter  : 
he  was  cool,  cautious,  difcerning,  and  refolute  ;  he 
had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  courage  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  foldiers, 
and  the  minion  of  the  people  •,  he  was  immenfely 
rich,  and  by  blood  or  alliance  connected  with  all 
the  noblemen  in  England.  I  he  multitude  not  only 

mur- 
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A.C.  1398.  murmured,  but  loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  fen-' 
tence  of  banifhment  which  had  been  denounced 
againft  him,  and  they  ardently  wifhed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enlifting  under  his  banner.     It  was  not 
long  before  they  were  gratified  in  this  particular. 
A.C.  i399.       John  duke  of  Lancafter  dying  in  February,  his 
Death  of      fon  the  duke  of  Hereford  ought  to  have  fucceeded 
to  nis  rid68  and  eftate,  by  virtue  of  his  hereditary 
right,  as  well  as  of  the  letters  patent  which  he  had 
obtained  even  after  the  fentence  at  Coventry.  Thefe 
impowered  him  to  fue  in  his  abfence  by  his  attor- 
ney ;  fo  as  that  he  might  have  livery  of  any  lands 
delcending  to  him   by  right  of  inheritance.     Ri- 
chard,   notwithftanding  this  privilege,   which   he 
himfelf  had  granted,  was  fo  ftartled  at  the  profpect 
of  this  great  addition  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
Hereford,  whom  he  had  lately  provoked,  and  fo 
ftrongly  allured  by  the  opulence  of  the  fuccefiion, 
that  he  refolved  to  intercept  it  for  his  own  benefit. 
The  committee  of  parliament  being  tutored  to  his 
wifh,  affembled  at  Weftminfter,  where  they  declared 
thofe   letters  contrary  to  law,  and  revoked  them 
accordingly.     The  eftate  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
was  feized  for  the  king's  ufe  -,  Henry  Bowet,  who 
had  fued  as  attorney  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Here- 
ford, being  brought  before  the  committee  at  Wind- 
for,  was,  for  having  acted  according  to  the  duty  of 
his  profeflion,  convicted  of  treafon,  and  fentenced 
to  be  drawn,  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered  -, 
but  he  was  pardoned  in  confideration  of  his  being 
Pan.  the  king>s  chaplain. 

ry5  **  k's  tranfaftion  was  fo  unjuft  and  arbitrary,  that 
Richard  muft  have  laid  afide  all  intention  to  keep 
meafures  with  his  people,  and  laid  his  account  with 
being  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Hereford,  be  - 
fore  he  ventured  to  give  it  the  fanftion  of  his  au- 
thority. By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  thought 
himfelf  freed  from  all  reftraint :  he  plunged  into 

all 
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all  manner  of  effeminate  debauchery  and  profligate  A.  c.  1399. 
profusion,  and  took  the  moft  unjuftifiable  methods 
to  raife  money  for  the  fupport  of  his  extravagance. 
Over  and  above  the  great  lubfidies  granted  by  a  cor- 
rupt parliament,  he  extorted  loans  under  the  name 
of  Benevolence  ;  he  trumped  up  a  charge  of  high 
treafon  againft  feventeen  counties  for  having  fided 
with  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  lords  of  the 
oppofition  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  par-don  which 
had  been  confirmed  in  parliament,  threatened  to 
fpoil  and  deftroy  them  as  public  enemies,  unlefs 
,they  would  fubmit  wholly  to  his  pleafure  :  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  redeem  their  lives 
and  eftates  with  exorbitant  fums  of  money,  by  the 
payment  of  which  they  were  utterly  impoverimed. 
He  impofed  new  oaths  upon  the  fheriffs  of  coun- 
ties, by  which  they  bound  themfelves  to  obey  him 
in  all  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  commands :  the  gar- 
rifons  abroad  were  negleded :  the  northern  coun- 
ties ruined  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots,  whom 
he  had  not  fpirit  enough  to  repel :  the  native  Irifli 
made  great  progrefs  in  wrefting  their  antient  pof- 
feffions  from  the  hands  of  the  Englifh :  no  care 
was  taken  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  nation  :  the 
government  was  defpifed  abroad,  and  infulted  at 
home  :  and  univerfal  difaffeflion  prevailed  againft 
the  king  and  his  miniftry.     The  people  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  upon  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  as 
the  only  perfon  from  whom  they  could  hope  for 
redrefs.     He  was  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  his  great  talents,   beloved  by  the 
Englifli  in   general,    and   ftimulated   by    injuries 
againft  Richard,    whofe  perfon  they  contemned, 
and  whofe  fway  they  detefted.     The  malcontents, 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  made  private  over- 
tures to  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  refiding  in  France, 
folliciting  him  to  return  fpeedily  to  England,  and 
head  the  oppofition ;  in  which  cafe  they  \vould  fup- 

3  pJy 
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A.  0.1599.  ply  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  hazard  their 
Froifiart.  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  fervice.  Though  the  duke 
was  perfectly  well  pleafed  with  thefe  advances,  he 
received  them  at  firft  with  great  caution,  until  he 
had  no  longer  any  reafon  to  doubt  the  fmcerity 
of  thofe  by  whom  he  was  addrefTed ;  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  purpofe  by  the  remonftrances  of 
Thomas  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  vifited 
him  in  the  difguife  of  a  friar's  habit,  and  perfuaded 
him  that  the  people  of  England  would  unanimoufly 
efpoufe  his  caufe  againil  Richard.  Thus  allured, 
he  refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity  of  land- 
ing in  England  ;  and  this  was  foon  furniih'ed  by  the 
king's  impolitic  conduit. 

Hisexpedi-  The  earl  of  Marc  he,  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
IS.101  :"  crown,  having  been  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant 
in  Ireland,  was  (lain  in  a  fkirmifh  by  the  native 
Irifh ;  and  Richard  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  fate 
of  his  kinfman,  that  he  determined  to  revenge  his 
death  in  perfon.  With  this  view  he  afTembled  a 
numerous  army,  which  was  enlifted,  payed,  and  ac- 
commodated, by  means  of  fuoh  illegal  exactions 
and  oppreffion  as  completed  the  difguit  of  the  na- 
tion. About  Whitfuntide  he  proceeded  to  Briftol, 
in  order  to  embark,  and  was  attended  by  the  dukes 
of  Albemarle  and  Exeter,  with  feveral  other  noble- 
men, including  the  fons  of  Lancafter  and  Glou- 
cefter,  whom  he  detained  as  hoflages  for  the  quiet 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  abfence,  during  which  he 
appointed  the  duke  of  York  guardian  of  England. 
While  he  tarried  at  Briftol  fora  favourable  wind,  he 
fent  a  purfuivant  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
commanding  him  to  join  him  immediately  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  raife  -,  but  that  nobleman  ex- 
cufed  himfelf  from  engaging  in  the  expedition,  on 
pretence  of  his  being  obliged  to  defend  the  Scottifh 
Marches.  Richard,  affronted  at  his  refufal,  pro- 
claimed the  earl  an^  all  his  adherents  traitors,  and 

ordered 
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ordered  his  eftates  to  be  felzed  for  the  benefit  of  the  A<  c-  '399. 
royal  treafury.  This  imprudent  ftep  furnimed 
Northumberland  with  a  fpecious  pretext  for  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance,  and  perhaps  provoked  him 
to  a  revolt,  in  which  he  would  not  otherwife  have 
engaged.  The  king  landing  with  his  forces  at  Ty«wl. 
Waterford,  marched  immediately  againft  the  Irifh 
of  Ulfter,  over  whom  he  obtained  feveral  advan- 
tages ;  infomuch  that  many  of  their  petty  princes, 
intimidated  by  the  fame  of  his  arms,  fued  for  peace  j 
and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  an  intire  con- 
queft  of  that  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by 
an  affair  that  much  more  nearly  concerned  his  in- 

n  Ann,  Hill, 

tereft. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter  being  informed  of  Ri-  "'^J^ 
chard's  departure  from  England,  fent  over  fome  lands  in 
trufty  emiffaries  to  make  his  friends  acquainted  with  Eniland- 
his  intention,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  receive 
him  at  his  landing  -,  and,  knowing  the  French  king 
was  averfe  to  his  fcheme,  defired  that  monarch 
would  favour  him  with  a  fafe-conduct  to  Brittany, 
where  he  wanted  to  vifit  the  duke,  who  was  his 
kinfman.  This  being  readily  granted,  he  fet  out 
for  Nantes,  where  he  hired  three  fmall  veflels,  and 
embarked  with  the  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  that 
prelate's  nephew  the  fon  and  heir  of  the  late  earl  of 
Arundel,  lord  Cobham,  Sir  Thomas  Erpington, 
Sir  Thomas  Rarnftone,  and  a  retinue  of  about 
fourfcore  perfons.  After  having  cruized  along  the 
coafts,  and  touched  at  feveral  places,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  he  at  length 
landed  at  Ravenfpurre  in  Yorkihire,  pretending 
that  his  fole  aim  was  to  recover  his  rightful  inhe- 
ritance, which  the  king  unlawfully  detained  •>  and 
there  he  was  joined  by  the  lords  Willoughby,  Rofs, 
Darcy,  and  Beaumont.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
Doncafter,  where  his  caufe  was  efpoufed  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  fon  Hotipur,  the 

earl 
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A. c.  1399.  earj  of  Weftmoreland,  and  many  gentlemen,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  body  of  vaflals  and  adhe- 
rents. The  duke  of  York  no  fooner  received  in- 
telligence of  his  arrival,  than  he  fummoned  the 
warlike  bifliop  of  Chefter,  the  lord  chancellor 
Scrope,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  lord  treafurer,  Sir 
John  Bufly,  Sir  Henry  Green,  Sir  William  Bagor, 
and  Sir  John  Ruffel,  to  meet  in  London,  and  con- 
cert meafures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
there  they  reiblved  to  aflemble  the  military  tenants 
of  the  crown  with  all  expedition,  appointing  the 
rendezvous  at  St.  Alban's.  Thither  they  relorted 
in  great  numbers ;  but  the  majority  refufed  to  ferve 
againft  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who,  they  publicly 
affirmed,  had  been  unjuftly  banifhed  and  deprived 
of  his  lawful  inheritance.  They  had  another  mo- 
tive equally  ftrong,  for  refufing  their  afliftance  on 
this  occafion  :  they  could  not  bear  the  prefence  of 
the  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  Bufly,  Green,  and  Bagot, 
•who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
and  were  univerfally  detefted  as  monfters  of  iniquity 
and  corruption,  who  had  perverted  the  mind  of 
Richard  by  their  pernicious  counfel.  Many  peo- 
ple who  had  afiembled  at  St.  Alban's,  and  were 
well  difpofed  towards  the  king,  retired  at  the  fight 
of  thefe  four  unpopular  miniflers ;  who,  feeing 
York  in  danger  of  being  wholly  abandoned,  fled 
with  precipitation  to  Briitol,  in  order  to  embark 
for  Ireland.  The  duke  of  York,  finding  it  im- 
poflible  to  refift  the  torrent  of  Lancaster's  popula- 
rity, broke  his  ftaff  of  office,  and  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  oppofition  :  then  all  the  reft  of  the 
nobility  either  declared  openly  for  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter, or  held  private  correfpondence  with  him 
.and  his  adherents.  His  followers  by  this  time 
amounted  to  threefcore  thoufand  fighting  men  ; 
and,  in  his  march  towards  the  capital,  far  from 
meeting  with  any  interruption,  he  was  favoured  by 

every 
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every  country  through  which  he  pafied,  and  re-  A.  0.1399. 
ceived  in  London  with  all  the  marks  of  triumph 
and  exultation. 

After  having  fecured  the  city  in  his  intereft,  he  JJetakf 
direded  his  march  towards  Brifto!,  where  he  had  Brifl«i>and 
reafon  to  believe  he  mould  meet  with  the  greateft  ^Jof^ 
refiftance.     When  he  arrived  at  Evemam,   he  un-  wiit&i*, 
derftood  his  uncle  York  was  at  Berkeley-Caftle  in  gj^11'^ 
Gloucederfhire,  with  a  body  of  forces,  which  he  putto'dwth. 
had  raifed  in  order  to  join  Richard  at  his  landing 
from  Ireland  :   Lancafter,  advancing  towards  his 
quarters,  invited  him  to  a  conference;  and  they 
had  an  interview  in  the  church,  where  matters  were 
compromifed,  and  the  guardian  joined  his  nephew. 
Then  they  pafifed  quietly  along,  and  every  place 
and  perfon  fubmitted  to  them,  until  they  came  be- 
fore the  caftie  of  Briftol  -,  which  was  well  fortified 
and  provided  for  a  fiege,  the  garrifon  being  com- 
manded by  Sir  Peter  Courteney,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Wihmire,  accompanied  by  Sir 
John   BuiTy  and  Sir  Henry  Green,   who  had   fled 
thither  from  St.  Al ban's.     He  forthwith  invefted 
the  place  j  and  repeated  his  afiaults  with  fuch  vi- 
gour, that  in  four  days  the  befieged  were  fain  to 
iurrender  at  difcretion.     The  earl  of  Wiltfhire  and 
his  two  companions  were  that  fame  day  beheaded, 
at  the  importunate  defire  of  the  people ;  but  Sir 
William  Bagot  had  efcaped  to  Chefter,  where  he 
embarked  for  Ireland,  and  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
made  the  king  acquainted  with  the  defcent  and 
proceedings  of  Lancafter.     Richard  is  faid  to  have 
flighted  thefe  tidings  at  firft,  until  he  was  ftimu- 
lated  by  the  exhortations  of  the  noblemen  who  at- 
tended him  in  the  Irifti  expedition.     The  earl  of 
Salifbury  was  fent  over  to  raife  an  army  in  Wales, 
and  the  king  promifed  to  follow  him  in  fix  days  : 
but  he  was  detained  much  longer  by  frivolous  de- 
lays in  the  embarkation  of  his  croops  ;  and  thefc 
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A.C.  :599.  delays  proved  the  deftrufHon  of  his  affairs.  Sairf- 
bury  met  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  his  levies,  that  in  a 
few  days  he  was  at  the  head  of  forty  thcufand  men  : 
but  as  the  king  did  not  arrive  at  the  appointed 
time,  they  began  to  murmur,  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  perfuaded  to  wait  for  him  a  few  days  be- 
yond the  time  he  had  fixed  for  his  return  -,  but  that 
being  expired,  they  concluded  he  had  met  with- 
fome  difafteri  and  difperfmg,  retired  to  their  own 
habitations. 

tunufam        At  length  the  king,  having  committed  the  fons 

Ireland.  of  Gloucefter  and  Lancafter  clofe  prifoners  to  the 
caftle  of  Trim,  embarked  for  England  with  his 
forces;  and,  landing  at  Milford- Haven,  proceeded 
to  Caermarthen,  where  he  received  a  particular  de- 
tail of  his  own  misfortune.  He  underftocd  that 
the  troops  afiembled  by  Saliibury  were  difbanded 
and  difperfed  •,  that  almoft  all  his  caftles,  from  the 
borders  of  Scotland  to  the  Marches  of  Wales,  had 
furrendered  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter  •,  that  the  city 
of  London  had  declared  in  his  favour ;  that  he  was 
fupported  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  the  duke  of  York  had  joined  him  with  the 
forces  he  had  raifed  to  oppole  his  progrefs  ;  and 
that  his  favourites  had  loft  their  lives  at  Briftol. 
.  This  concurrence  of  difaftrous  circurnftances  quite 
overwhelmed  the  weak  mind  of  Richard,  who 
abandoned  himfelf  to  womanifli  complaints  and 
defpcndence.  Jn  vain  did  his  faithful  Chefhiremen 
endeavour  to  raife  his  drooping  fpirits,  by  alluring 
him  they  would  fpend  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood 
in  his  fervice.  His  courage  was  quite  difllpated  : 
he  durft  not  venture  a  battle  againft  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  whofe  army  was  increafed  to  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  fighting  men,  commanded  by  expe- 
rienced officers.  The  earl  of  Salifbury  advifed  him 
to  embark  for  Bourdeaux  •,  and  the  bifliop  of  Car- 
lile,  with  Sir-  Stephen  Scrope,  were  of  the  fame 

opinion  : 
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opinion:  but  their  advice  was  over-ruled  by  his  A.  c.  139$; 
Uterine  brother  John  Holland  duke  of  Exeter,  at 
whole  perfuafion  he  ftole  away  in  the  night  from 
his  forces,  and  repaired  with  about  twenty  attend- 
ants to  Con  way  Caftle.  From  thence  lord  Tho- 
mas /Piercy,  fteward  of  the  houfliold,  withdrew, 
after  having  publicly  broke  his  ftaff  of  office  in 
the  caftle-haLl,  and  joined  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  the  chief  counfellor  and 
confident  of  Henry  duke  of  Lancafter.  The  duke  n-oiflfct* 
of  Albemarle,  who,  as  conftable  of  England,  com- 
manded Richard's  little  army,  was  no  fooner  in- 
formed of  che  king's  retreat,  than  he  difmified  the 
troops,  and  repaired  to  his  father  York,  whom  the 
duke  of  Lancafter  had  lefc  at  Briftol.  After  the 
feduclion  of  thatfortrefs,  he  marched  to  Gloucefter, 
and  from  thence  to  Rofs  and  Hereford,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  bimop  of  that  fee  and  Sir  Ed- 
mund Mortimer.  He  next  vifited  Leymfter,  Lud- 
low,  and  Shrewfbury,  where  he  received  tenders  of 
iervice  from  all  the  noblemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  deputation  from  Chefter,  to  which 
place  he  repaired.  From  thence  he  difpatched  an 
exprefs  to  Ireland,  for  the  releafe  of  his  own  fon, 
and  the  heir  of  the  late  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who 
had  been  imprifoned  by  Richard :  the  governor  of 
the  caftle  of  Trim  durft  not  refufe  to  fet  them  an 
liberty ;  and  Lancafter's  fon  came  over  immedi-1. 
ately  to  his  father  at  Chefter,  but  his  coufin,  em- 
barking on  board  of  another  veficl,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  drowned. 

Mean  while  king  Richard,  being  bereft  of  all 
afiiftance  and  falutary  advice,  and  diftracled-  by 
a  thoufand  fears,  in  the  caftle  of  Conway,  lent  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Exeter  to  treat  with  the  duke 
of  Lancafter  about  an  accommodation*  and  the 
duke  of  Surrey  obtained  leave  to  accompany  him 
in  this  embaffy  j  which,  however,  proved  very 
P  a  unfortunate,! 
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c- '  3*9  unfortunate,  for  they  were  both  detained  as  pr'f- 
foners  at  Chefter.     The  duke  of  Lancafter  having 
confulted  with  his  two  chief  confidents,  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, about  the  means  for  preventing  the  king 
from  leaving  the  realm  by  fea,  which  was  ftill  open 
for  his  efcape,  fent  the  earl  to  amuie  him  with 
promifes,    and,   if  pofiible,  to  bring  him  off  by 
ftratagem  from  the  caille  of  Convvay.     Northum- 
berland, advancing  to  the  river  of  Conway,  fent 
an  herald  to  Richard,  defirir.g  a  fafe- conduct  for 
himfelf  only ;  which  being  granted,  he  went  to  the 
caftle,  and  being  admitted  inco  the  king's  prefence, 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
that  a  parliament  mould  be  immediately  furnmoned 
to  reverfe  the  fentence  of  banifhment  which  had 
been  pronounced  againft  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
and  reftore  him  to  the  pofieffion  of  his  eftate  :  that 
the  dukes  of  Surrey  and  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Salif- 
bury,  and  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  mould  be  tried  for 
the  offences  they  had  committed,  together  with  all 
thofe  who  .were  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter.    If  his  majefty  would  affent  to  thefe 
propofals,  Northumberland  declared,  in  the  name 
of  his  principal,  that  Richard  fhoukl  be  reftored  to 
all  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal  dignity ;  that  Lan- 
cafter had  fworn  by  the  body  of  Chrift  to  fulfil  the 
articles  with  the  utmoft  punctuality ;  and  that  he 
(Northumberland)  was  ready  to  incur  the  fame  ob- 
ligation.   The  king  himfelf  did  not  much  rely  upon 
the  fmcerity  of  this  ambafTador ;  but  the  earl  of 
Salifbury,  the  bifhop  of  Carlile,  and  feveral  other 
knights,  being  unwilling  to  drive  matters  to  extre- 
mity, perfuaded  him  to  truft  the  earl  upon  his  oath, 
which  he  took  accordingly,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  upon  the  facrament.     Then  Richard  de- 
fired  him  to  ride  on  before,  and  he  would  follow 
him  to  Flint- Caftle,  where  he  would  be  nearer  the 
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duke,  to  fettle  the  terms  of  accommodation.     This  A-  c- '399- 
caftle  had  already  furrendered  to  Northumberland  •, 
who,  placing  an  ambufh  behind  a  rock  on  the  road 
thro'  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  pafs,   fuddenly 
furrounded  that  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  con- 
veyed a  prifoner  to  the  caftle.   When  he  found  him- 
felf  betrayed,  he  declared  he  would  return  to  Con- 
way  :  but  the  earl,   feizing  his  horfe's  bridle,   told 
him   plainly,  that  he  jfhould   not  return;  for  he 
would  conduct  him    to   the   duke  of  Lancafter. 
Richard  told  him,  that  the  God  by  whom  he  had 
fworn  would  do  juftice  at  the  day  of  judgment : 
but  Northumberland,  without  feeming  to  entertain 
any  religious  fcruples,  hurried  him  into  the  caftle, 
where  he  left  him  with  the  earl  of  Salifbury.and 
the  bifhop  of  Carlile,  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  fuf- 
pence  -,  while  he  himfelf  proceeded  to  Chefler,  to 
make  the  duke  acquainted  wiih  the  fuccefs  of  his 
expedition.     Next  morning  Lancafter  advanced  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards  Flint- Caftle ;  and 
lent  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  before,  wiih  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  lord  Thomas  Piercy,   to 
prepare  the  king  for  his  arrival.     Richard,  defcry- 
ing  them  from  the  walls,  went  down  to  receive 
them  •,  and,   when  they  approached  his  prefence, 
they  fell  down  upon  their  knees  with  all  the  marks 
of  the  moft  profound  veneration.     Then  the  king 
conferred  with  the  archbifhop  in  private  ;  and  after- 
wards this  prelate  returned  to  Lancafter,  with  his 
two  campanions,  to  give  an  account  of  his  embafly. 
Immediately  after  their  departure,  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland came  and  told  the  king,  that  the  duke 
would  not  enter  the  caftle  until  his  majefty  fhould 
have  dined.     Richard  fat  down  at  tabh  with  the 
earl,  bifhop,  and  feveral  knights,  \vho  had  followed 
his  fortune ;  but  their  meal  was   very  difagre^ably 
difturbed  by  the  intrufion  and  infolence  of  feveral 
knights  and  efquires,  belonging  to  the  duke,  who 
P  3  preflcd 
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A.C.  1399.  prefTed  into  the  apartment,  and  infulted  the  king's 
company  with  rude  menaces  of  death  and  deilruc- 
tion  i  fo  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  terror 
anddifmay.  In  the  afternoon  the  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ter  entered  the  cattle  in  complete  armour,  fave  that 
his  head  was  bare ;  and  the  king  coming  down  from 
the  tower,  attended  by  Salifbury  and  the  bifhop, 
received  him  with  the  falutation  of  "  Coufin  of 
"  Lancafter,  you  are  welcome."  The  duke,  bow- 
ing three  times  to  the  ground,  replied  in  thefe  terms : 
"  My  lord  the  king,  I  am  come  fooner  than  you 
*'  appointed,  bscaufe  your  people  fay  you  have  for 
"  one  and  twenty  years  governed  with  rigour  and 
*c  indifcretion ;  fo  that  they  are  very  ill  fatisfied 
44  with  your  conduct :  but,  if  it  pleafe  God,  I  will 
'*  help  you  to  govern  them  better  for  the  time  to 
"  come."  To  this  declaration  the  king  made  no 
other  anfwer,  but  tv  Fair  coufin,  fince  it  pleafes  you, 
*c  it  pleafes  us  likewife."  Then  the  duke  fpoke  to 
the  bifhop  of  Carlile,  and  fent  a  meffage  to  the  earl 
of  Salifbury,  importing,  that  fince  he  had  difdained 
to  fpeak  to  him  at  Paris,  he  mould  now  in  his  turn 
be  treated  with  the  fame  difrefpeft.  After  this  ihort 
dialogue,  the  duke  ordered  the  king's  horfes  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  liable  •,  and  two  wretched  ani- 
mals being  produced,  Richard  mounted  one,  while 
Salifbury  made  ufe  of  the  other.  In  this  forry  equi- 
page they  rode  to  Chefter,  and  were  conveyed  to  the 
cafllc  with  a  great  noife  of  trumpets,  through  avail 
concourfe  of  people,  who  fcoffed  at  them  as  they 
patted  along.  Richard  and  his  companions  were 
lodged  in  the  Great  Tower,  where  they  found  the 
duke  of  Exeter,  and  there  they  remained  three 
days  •,  during  which  the  duke  difmifled  a  great 
number  of  his  forces,  retaining  only  about  thirty 
rhoufand  men,,  which  he  deemed  a  fufficient  num- 
ber to  conduct  the  king  to  London,  and  execute 
the  other  parts  of  his  defign. 

A: 
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At  the  head  of  this  convoy,  the  duke  began  his  A-c-  '399. 
march  for  the  capital,  with  his  royal  prifoner,  who  is  conveyed 
had  well  nigh  efcaped  at  Litchfield,  by  creeping  to  Londo11' 
through  the  window  of  a  tower  into  a  garden,  where 
he  lay  for  fom.e  time  concealed  ;  but,  being  difco- 
vered,  he  was  ufed  with  great  barbarity,  and  brought 
back  to  the  tower,  where  he  was  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  twelve  armed  men,  who  watched  conti- 
nually in  his  apartment.  At  fome  diftance  from 
London,  the  duke  was  met  by  the  recorder,  and  a 
number  of  knights  and  efquires,  whodefired  in  the 
name  of  the  commons  of  London,  that  he  would 
behead  Richard,  and  all  thofe  taken  in  his  fervice : 
but  Lancafter  rejected  the  propofal,  telling  them, 
that  fuch  conduct  would  reflect  everlafting  diigrace 
upon  him  and  all  his  adherents ;  and  that  he  would 
leave  the  delinquents  to  the  judgment  of  a  free  par- 
liament. The  duke  was  received  at  London  by  ail 
the  city  companies  in  their  liveries ;  and  he  made 
his  entrance  amid  ft  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
who  cried  aloud,  "  Long  Jive  the  good  duke  of 
41  Lancafter  our  deliverer."  Richard  was  conveyed 
.to  the  Tower,  where  the  royal  lodgings  were  pre- 
pared for  his  reception  ;  but  the  duke  repaired  to 
St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  performed  his  devo- 
tion at  the  high  altar,  and  then  kneeled  at  his  fa- 
ther's tomb,  which  he  bedewed  with  his  tears.  Hav- 
ing lodged  a  few  days  in  the  palace  belonging  to 
the  bifhop  of  London,  he  chofe  his  habitation  in 
sthe  houfe  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  in  the  fuburbs* 
where  he  refided  till  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
which  he  had  already  furnmoned,  in  Richard's 
name,  to  meet  at  Weftminfter  on  the  lall  day  of 
September.  Nothing  demonflratcs  the  mifconduc\c.deLamb. 
•of  the  king,  and  the  oppreffion  that  prevailed  in  J^^JJ*1" 
his  reign,  fo  clearly  as  the  univerfal  defection  of  poiyd.virg. 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
who,  in  feven  and  forty  days,  made  hirr>felf  matter 
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A-c-  '399  of  all  England,  without  the  leaft  oppofition,  except 
from  the  garrifon  of  Briftol  -Caftle.  He  was  alfo  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  another  refpect ;  for,  in  Holt- 
Caftle,  he  found  all  Richard's  jewels  and  treafure, 
amounting  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to- 
gether with  all  his  horfes  and  baggage. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  fuccefs,  the  duke  met 
with  fome  obftaclcs  between  him  and  the  throne, 
which  he  found  fome  difficulty  in  furmounting. 
To  claim  the  crown  by  conqueft  would  have  been 
an  impolitic  ftep,  that  muft  have  ruined  all  his  po- 
pularity, and  raifed  up  powerful  enemies  againft  his 
pretenfions :  and  he  could  not,  with  any  fhadow  of 
reafon,  demand  it  by  hereditary  right,  during  the 
life  of  Edmund,  fon  of  Roger  Mortimer,  who  had 
been  declared  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  as  li- 
neal dtfcendant  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence.  He, 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of 
York,  refolved  to  afcend  the  throne  upon  a  mixed 
title,  arifing  from  the  voluntary  refignation  of 
R  ichard,  the  depofuion  of  that  prince  by  parliament, 
and  hi:,  own  fervices  to  the  nation,  added  to  a  myf- 
terious  claim  deduced  from  Edmund  Crouchback 
earl  of  Lancafter,  who  he  pretended  was  in  fact 
tne  eideft  fon  of  Henry  III.  This  refolution  being 
of  formed,  they  tampered  with  Richard,  who  began 
n.  to  ke  refractory,  and  even  retracted  the  promife  of 
refigning  the  crown,  which  it  feems  he  had  made  to 
the  archbifhop  at  Conway-Caftle,  In  all  proba- 
bility, he  was  provoked  by  the  arrogant  beh'aviour 
of  Lancafter,  and  the  perfonal  infults  he  had  re- 
ceived fmce  his  captivity.  For  when  the  duke  vi- 
fued  him  in  the  Tower,  and  told  him  that  his 
uncle  of  York  arid  coufm  Aumerle  had  fomething 
to  communicate  to  him  in  private,  he  could  not 
help  giving  way  to  his  indignation,  even  in  pre- 
fence  of  thefe  noblemen,  whom  he  taxed  with  hav- 
ing betrayed  him  and  the  kingdom.  Aumerle, 
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who  flood  covered  in  his  apartment,  no  fooner  *~ G-  "399- 
heard  thefe  words,  than  he  threw  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  telling  him  he  lied  ;  and  Richard  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  was  an  infolent  traitor  unworthy  of  his 
notice.  Lancafter  interpofmg,  checked  Aumerle 
for  the  indecency  of  his  behaviour  •,  and  treated  the 
king  with  more  exterior  civility  than  he  had  hi- 
therto (hewn  to  that  unfortunate  prince,  who,  when 
his  paffion  fubfided,  and  he  reflected  cooly  on  his 
deplorable  fituation,  refolved  to  comply  with  all  the 
propofals  of  his  adverfary,  well  knowing  that  other- 
wife  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  a  conqueror 
of  his  character,  When  the  form  of  refignation 
was  brought  to  him  on  Michaelmas  day  in  the 
morning,  he  deferred  figning  the  inftrument  until 
he  fhould  have  conferred  with  his  coufm  Henry, 
who  going  to  him  in  the  afternoon,  he  executed  the 
deed  with  feerning  chearfulnefs,  in  prefence  of  the 
archbifhop  of  York  and  bifhop  of  Hereford,  whom 
he  defired  to  notify  his  refignation  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  tell  the  eftates  in  his  name,  that  he 
wifhed  his  coufin  the  duke  of  Lancafter  might  be 
chofen  as  his  fuccefibr.  At  the  fame  time  he  pulled 
his  fignet-ring  from  his  finger,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  duke  as  a  further  teftimony  of  his  good-will, 
which  he  defired  they  would  alfo  communicate 
to  the  parliament.  The  inftrument,  which  he 
himfelf  read  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  tbofe  pre- 
lates, the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmore- 
land,  with  feveral  other  noblemen,  ecclefiaftics,  and 
lawyers,  contained  a  releafe  of  fealty  and  homage 
formerly  fworn  by  his  fubjects  •,  a  renunciation  of 
the  royal  dignity,  crown,  dominions,  and  govern-' 
ment,  for  which  he  owned  himfelf  altogether  un- 
qualified i  and  a  promife  that  he  would  never  retracl: 
this  refignation. 

Next  day  the  parliament affembling at  Weftmin- 
fter,  the  prelates  of  York  and  Hereford  publicly  • 

declared 
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1399.  declared  the  king's  mefiage,  and  produced  the,  re- 
fignation,  which  being  read  in  Latin  and  Englifh, 
was  admitted  with  the  unanimous  afTent  of  the  af- 
fembly.     Then  it  was  agreed,  that  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nation,  and  in  order  to  remove  all  fcru- 
ples  and  fmifter  fufpicions,  the  crimes  and  mifcon- 
duel:  of  the  king  during  his  adminiftration  fhould 
be  fummed  up  in  writing,  and  publifhed  to  the  na- 
tion, that  it  might  more  plainly  perceive  the  necef- 
fity  for  his  being  depofed.     Articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  accordingly  exhibited  againft  Richard  in 
three  and  thirty  articles,  implying,  That  he  had, 
•without  judgment  or  difcretion,  fquandered  away 
the  crown  revenues,  and  committed  the  adminif- 
tration to  perfons  without  parts  or  integrity,  who 
opprefied  the  people  with   intolerable  exactions  : 
That  he  had  unjuflly  accufed  and  punifhed  as  trai- 
tors, the  c-ommiffioners  eftablifhed  by  parliament 
to  reform  the  abufes  of  government :   That  he  had 
extorted  from,  the  judges  an  aflent  to  illegal  opi- 
nions, with  a  view  to  condemn  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del,  Warwick,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinclion  : 
That  his  uncle  the  'duke  of  Gloucester  was  mur- 
dered by  his  private  direction  :  That  he  had  levied 
troops  to  make  war  upon  thofe  three  noblemen, 
and  countenanced  his  ibldiers  in  the  commiffion 
of  all  manner  of  outrages  :  That  notwithstanding 
his  proclamation,  declaring  that  thofe  three  noble- 
men were  arrefted  for  flight  mifdemeanors,  he  had 
procured  their  condemnation  upon  a  charge  of 'high 
treafon  :  That  he  had  extorted  exceffive  fines  from 
kveral  counties,  on  pretence  of  crimes  which  had 
been  pardoned  in  the  general  amnefty  :   That  he 
had  refufed  to  communicate  the  public  affairs  to  the 
commiffioners  eftabliflied    in    parliament,  to  take 
charge  of  the  adminiftration  :   That  he  had  forbid 
his  lubjec!:s,  on  pain  of  death,  to  follicit  in  behalf 
of  the  duke  of  Hereford  ;  That,  although  he  held 

his 
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his  crown  of  God  alone,  he  had  procured  bulls  A-c-  '399- 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  to  corroborate  acts  of 
parliament  made  to  confirm  his  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings :  That  he  had  banifhed  the  duke  of  Hereford 
contrary  to  law  and  juftice,  without  any  caufe  af- 
fjgtied  :  That  although  he  had  granted  letters-pa- 
tent, empowering  the  faid  duke  to  fue  by  his  actor - 
nics  for  livery  of  any  inheritance  that  might  de- 
volve upon  him  in  his  abfence,  thefe  letters  were 
revoked,  againft  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  dic- 
tates of  common  juftice :  That  he  had  deprived 
feveral  fhei  irFs  of  their  offices,  and  fubftituted  others 
in  their  room  by  his  own  authority,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm  :  That  he  had  borrowed,  or  ra- 
ther extorted,  on  pretence  of  borrowing,  great  fums 
of  money  which  were  never  repayed  :  That  he  had 
laid  impofitions  upon  his  fubjects,  by  his  own 
power  and  authority :  That  he  had  often  faid  the  laws 
of  the  land  were  in  his  own  breaft,  and  depended 
entirely  upon  his  pleafure  :  That,  in  confequence 
of  that  arbitrary  maxim,  he  had  deprived  feveral 
perfons  of  life  and  fortune,  and  ruined  a  great 
number  of  his  fubjects :  That  'he  had  extorted  an 
act  from  the  parliament,  decreeing  that  no  ftatute 
could  prejudice  his  prerogative  ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
this  ordinance,  explained  acts  of  parliament  accord- 
ing to  his  own  caprice,  and  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legiQature  :  That  he  had  permitted  fhe- 
riffs  to  continue  longer  than  a  year  in  office,  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  :  That 
by  his  fole  authority,  he  had  annulled  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament,  and  appointed  others 
in  their  places  :  That  he  had  impofed  uncommon 
oaths  upon  the  meriffs ;  and  ordered  them  to  im- 
prifon  all  peribns  who  fhould  complain  of  the  ad- 
miniftradon,  until  the  king's  pleafure  ihouid  be 
known  :  That  he  compelled  the  people  of  iixteen 
counties  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  him  as  traitors-, 

and 
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A.C.  1399  an(j  afterwards  to  purchafe  his  favour  with  greac 
fums  of  money  :  That  he  had  extorted  money, 
waggons,  horfes,  and  provifion,  from  divers  abbots 
and  priors,  in  direct  vioJation  of  ecclefiaftical  li- 
berty :  That  he  intimidated  the  lords  in  coyncil 
from  fpeaking  their  fentiments  on  the  ilate  of  the 
kingdom,  by  dint  of  fevere  rebuke,  menaces,  and 
reproach  :  That  he  carried  the  jewels  of  the  crown 
and  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  into  Ireland  :  That 
in  his  negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  as  well  as  in 
his  contracts  with  his  own  fubjects,  he  diffembled 
fo  much,  and  ufed  fuch  fraudulent  equivocation, 
that  no  perfon  could  depend  upon'  his  promife  or 
proteftation  :  That  he  had  frequently  faid  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  his  fubjects  were  entirely  at  his  dif- 
pofal :  That,  in  direct  violation  of  Magna  Charta, 
he  had  often  fubftituted  military  in  the  room  of 
common  law  :  That,  on  pretence  of  the  legality 
of  duel  or  fingle  combat,  he  had  allowed  ftrong 
active  young  perfons  to  challenge  thofe  that  were 
old  and  infirm  ;  and  in  cafe  they  refufed  the  un- 
equal combat,  decided  the  caufes  in  favour  of  the 
challengers  :  That  he  had  exacted  from  many  of 
bis  fubjects  oaths  couched  in  general  terms,  which 
he  afterwards  explained  to  their  prejudice  and  de- 
ftruction  :  That  he  had  granted  under  the  privy 
feal  prohibitions,  to  which  the  chancellor  would 
not  put  the  great  feal,  becaufe  they  were  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm  :  That  he  deftroyed  the 
freedom  of  parliament,  by  furrounding  the  place 
of  fefiion  with  armed  men  :  That  he  unjuftly  and 
arbitrarily  banimed  Thomas  Arundel  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  primate  of  all  England,  his  fpiritual 
father,  in  the  abfence  of  that  prelate,  who  was  per- 
fuaded  to  abfent  himfelf  by  the  king's  treacherous 
counfel  and  contrivance  :  That,  by  a  claufe  in  his 
will,  he  had  bequeathed  his  gold  to  his  fuccefibr, 
on  condition  of  his  approving,  ratifying,  and  con-. 

firming 
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firming  laws,  ftatutes,  ordinances,  and  judgments,  A.  0.1399, 
which  were  erroneous,  unjuft,  and  repugnant  to  all 
law  and  reafon  -,  and  by  this  claufe  endeavoured  to 
infringe  the  liberty  of  fucceeding  parliaments :  That 
although  he  had  of  his  own  accord  folemnly  fworn 
upon  the  facrament  in  the  chapel  of  his  manor  at 
Langley,  that  he  would  pardon  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  for  all  offences  he  was  faid  to  have  commit- 
ted againft  the  king's  perfon  or  government ;  yet 
afterwards,  notwithftanding  that  folemn  oath  and 
obligation,  he  caufed  the  duke  for  thofe  very  of- 
fences to  be  horribly  and  cruelly  murdered,  thereby 
adding  the  guilt  of  perjury  to  murder  :  That  he 
had  earneftly  defired  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
to  forbear  anfwering  the  articles  of  his  impeach- 
ment, and  perfuaded  him  to  remain  quiet  at  his 
own  houfe,  in  full  arTurance  that  he  fhould  receive 
no  lofs  and  prejudice  in  his  abfence  ;  notwithftand- 
ing which  afTurance,  the  archbiftiop  was  banifhed 
and  his  eftate  confifcated,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
equity  :  That  the  king  afterwards  cajoled  the  arch- 
bifhop with  flattering  and  fraudulent  fpeeches,  lay- 
ing the  blame  of  his  being  banifhed  upon  other 
perfons,  until  he  found  means  to  perfuade  the  faid 
prelate  to  truft  him  with  the  jewels  belonging  to 
his  chapel,  as  a  facred  depofit,  which  he  detained 
for  his  own  ule,  and  distributed  among  his  favou- 
rites according  to  his  pleafure  :  That  he  promifed 
the  archbifhop's  fentence  Ihould  be  reverfed,  and 
fwore  upon  the  crofs  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
that  he  ihould  not  lofe  his  archbifhopric ;  notwith- 
ftanding which  facred  and  folemn  engagements,  he 
expelled  the  archbifaop  from  the  kingdom,  and 
wrote  to  the  pope,  definng  his  holinefs  would  tranf- 
late  him  to  fome  mean  diocefe  in  a  foreign  country. 
Thefe  articles  bsing  publicly  read,  the  three  eftates 
unanimoufly  agreed  that  thefe  offences,  together 
with  Richard's  own  confeflion  and  refignadon,  fur- 

nifhed 
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A.  c.  1399.  nifhed  them  with  fufficient  caufe  and  authority  to 
depofe  him,  for  the  fecurity  and  quiet  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  They 
therefore  appointed  the  bimop  of  St.  Afaph,  the 
abbot  of  Glaftonbury,  the  earl  of  Glouceller,  the 
lord  Berkley,  Thomas  Erpingham,  and  Thomas 
Grey,  knights,  and  William  Thyrning  juftice,  as> 
commimoners  to  pronounce  fentence  of  depofition 
againft  king  Richard  from  all  royal  dignity,  ma- 
jefty,  and  honour,  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  all  the  eftates,  as  in  like  cafes  according  to 
the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  had  been  ob- 
ierved.  The  fentence  being  drawn  up  by  thefe 
commiffioners,  was  pronounced  by  the  bimop  of 
St.  Afaph  ;  and  the  three  eftates  conftituted  certain 
perfons  as  their  proctors  and  agents,  to  go  and 
refign  to  king  Richard  the  homage  and  fealty  which. 
they  had  formerly  done  and  promifed,-  and  to  no- 
tify the  fentence  of  his  depofition. 

Henry  of  The  throne  of  England  being  thus  vacated, 
^rocia£edS  Henry  duke  of  Lancafter  rifing  from  his  feat,  call- 
*W-  ing  upon  the  name  of  Chrift,  and  croffing  himfelf 
on  the  forehead  and  bread,  claimed  the  crown  with 
all  its  members  and  appurtenances,  as  the  lineal 
defcendant  and  right  heir  of  blood  from  Henry  III. 
The  three  eftates  were  aiked  feverally  their  opinions 
of  this  ridiculous  claim,  which  they  unanimoufly 
admitted,  confenting  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter 
fhould  reign  over  them.  Then  the  archbifhop, 
taking  Henry  by  the  right  hand,  led  him  to  the 
royal  throne,  before  which  he  kneeled  and  prayed 
with  marks  of  great  devotion  ;  after  which  the  two 
metropolitans  affifted  him  in  afcending  the  throne, 
on  which  he  feated  himfelf  amidft  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  The  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  hav- 
ing harrangued,  or  rather  preached  to  the  people 
on  this  fmgular  occafion,  the  new  king,  in  an  au- 
dible voice,  thanked  the  lords  fpiricual  and  tempo- 
i  ral, 
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ral,  and  all  the  eftates  of  the  land,  for  their  chear-  A|  Cl  '"» 
ful  concurrence  in  his  elevation  ;  and  allured  them 
that  he  would  not  affume  the  rights  of  a  conqueror 
to  alter  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  or  de- 
prive any  man  of  his  inheritance  and  privileges, 
excepting  fuch  as  had  oppofed  his  endeavours  for 
the  common  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  That 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  might  not  be  delayed, 
fte  forthwith  named  his  principal  officers  and  judges, 
who  took  the  ufual  oaths  -,  and  proclamation  was 
made  that  the  parliament  mould  meet  on  Monday 
after  Michaelmas.  The  coronation  was  fixed  for 
the  Monday  next  enfuing ;  then  the  king  retired 
to  Whitehall,  where  the  nobility  and  others  were 
regaled  with  a  fplendid  entertainment.  Next  day 
the  commifTioners  viflted  Richard  in  the  Tower, 
who  received  their  renunciation  of  homage  and  the 
news  of  his  depofuio-n  with  great  forthude,  and 
even  feemed  pieafcd  with  the  thought  of  being 
difencumbered  of  the  burthen  of  royalty.  lie  was 
in  a  little  time  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Ledes  in  Rot- Par!* 
Kent,  and  from  thence  to  Pontcfract  in  Yorkfhire,  Fabian, 
which  was  the  laft  ftage  of  his  mortal  pilgrimage. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  inglorious  reign  of 
Richard  II.  a  weak,  vain,  frivolous,  and  inconitant 
prince  i  without  weight  to  balance  the  fcales  of 
government ;  without  difcernment  to  chufe  a  good 
miniftry  -,  without:  virtue  to  oppofe  the  meafures 
a-nd  advice  of  evil  counfellors,  even  when  they  hap- 
pened to  claih  with  his  own  principles  and  opinion. 
He  was  a  dupe  to  flattery,  a  (lave  to  oftentation, 
and  not  more  apt  to  give  up  his  reafon'to  the  iuggef- 
tions  of  fycophants  and  vitious  minifbers,  than  to 
facrifice  thofe  minifters  to  his  own  fafety.  Pie 
was  idle,  profufe,  and  profligate  ;  and  though  brave 
by  darts,  naturally  punilariimous  and  irrdblute. 
His  pride  and  refentment  prompted  him  to. cruelty 
and  breach  of  faith  j  .while  his  neceffities  obliged 

him 
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A-c-  '299-  him  to  fleece  his  people  and  degrade  the  dignity  of 
his  character  and  ftation.  Though  we  find  none 
of  his  charities  on  record,  all  hiftorians  agree  that 
he  excelled  all  his  predecefibrs  in  flate  and  hofpita- 
lity,  and  fed  a  thoufand  mouths  every  day  from 
his  kitchen.  Notwithftanding  his  difiblute  life,  he 
never  was  accufed  of  incontinence  j  and  though  left 
a  widower  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  never 
known  to  be  engaged  in  any  particular  amour  that 
produced  illegitimate  iflue.  Perhaps  his  want  of 
children  was  owing  to  fome  natural  frigidity  of 
conftitution ;  for  he  had  no  ifiue  by  his  firft  queen 
Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, who  was  an  amiable  princefs,  with  whom  he 
lived  twelve  years  in  all  the  comfort  of  happy  wed- 
lock r  as  for  his  fecond  wife  Ifabella  eldeil  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  her  nuptials 
with  him  were  never  actually  confummated  •,  for 
fhe  was  but  juft  turned  of  ten  years  of  age  when 
he  was  treacheroufly  murdered. 
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Surnamed  of  BOL  ING  BROKE. 

TOURING  the  interval  between  the  parliament  A.C.  1399. 
•*^  which  depofed  Richard,  and  that  which  was  Coronation 
convoked  by  his  fucceiTor,  this  prince  filled  fome  iv. " 
places  that  were  either  vacant,  or  occupied  by  per- 
fons  who  were  not  agreeable  to  his  inclinations  and 
defigns.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  created 
high  conftable ;  and  the  dignity  of  earl  maref- 
chal  conferred  upon  Ralph  Nevil  earl  of  Wellmore- 
land.  In  a  few  days  after  this  promotion,  he  be- 
flowed  the  Ifle  of  Man  upon  the  former  of  thefe 
noblemen,  with  the  privilege  of  carrying  at  the 
coronation  the  fword  of  Lancafter,  which  was  the 
very  individual  weapon  he  wore  when  he  landed  at 
Ravenfpur.  Then  his  fecond  Ton  Thomas  of  Lan- 
cafter was  inverted  with  the  office  of  high  ftewardj 
a  place  of  dignity  which  he  was  obliged  to  fill  be- 
fore the  coronation,  becaufe  the  high  fteward  de- 
cides the  right  of  thofe  particular  noblemen  who 
perform  particular  fervices  at  that  ceremony  -,  and 
as  Thomas  was  but  ten  years  of  age  at  this  period, 
Thomas  Piercy  earl  of  Worcefter  was  appointed 
his  lieutenant.  Henry  feems  to  have  made  his  re- 
ligion fubfervient  to  his  intereft.  We  have  feen 
how  he  fafcinated  the  eyes  of  the  people  wkh  pub- 
lic acts  of  devotion  in  St.  Paul's  church,  when  he 
brought  his  fovereign  a  prifoner  to  London,  as  well 
as  at  his  ufurpadon  in  Weftminfter-Hall  i  and  now 
to  carry  on  the  fame  fuperftitious  mummery,  in 
which  he  found  his  account,  he  refolved  to  be 
anointed  at  his  coronation,  with  a  certain  oil  faid 
to  have  been  prefented  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Tiio^ 
mas  Becket  during  his  exile.  The  phial  that  con- 
N°.  35.  Q^  tained 
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A  c-  J399-  taincd  this  precious  balm  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  hmnit,  who  gave  it  to  Henry  duke  of  Lan- 
catler  grandfon  of  Henry  III.  afTuring  him,  that 
all  the  kings  anointed  with  that  oil  would  become 
the  true  champions  of  the  church.  The  duke 
made  a  preient  of  it  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
who  intended  to  be  anointed  with  it,  had  he  lived 
to  his  coronation  :  but  after  his  death  the  phial, 
which  was  of  ftone  furmounted  by  a  golden  eagle 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  flood  for  fome  time 
unheeded  among  his  Ton's  jewels  until  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  immediately  before  his  laft  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  when  he  exprefied  a  defire  of  be- 
ing crowned  a  fecond  time,  that  he  might  have  the 
benefic  of  unction  from  this  facred  vefTel ;  but  he 
was  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  told  him,  that  the  unction  of  kings 
ought  not  to  be  repeated.  At  length  the  phial 
being  feized  by  Henry  among  the  other  jewels  of 
Richard,  he  feemed  to  rejoice  at  the  thought  of  his 
being  the  firft  king  confecrated  from  luch  a  mira- 
culous pitcher.  He  was  crowned  with  all  the  ufual 
formalities  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  being 
the  feaft  of  St.  Edward  the  ConfefTcfr,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age  j  and  on  that  fame  day  iflTued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  afcended  the 
throne  by  the  right  of  conqueft,  the  refignation  of 
Richard  in  his  favour,  and  as  next  heir  male  of  the 
late  king.  Thus  he  excluded  the  only  title  of 
which  he  ought  to  have  availed  himielf,  namely, 
the  confent  of  the  people ;  and  trumped  up  an  he- 
reditary claim,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
abiurd  during  the  life  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  who 
yielded  to  the  torrent  of  Lancaster's  fortune,  and 
retired  to  his  eftate  of  Wigmor  on  the  Wellh 
Marches,  where  he  lived  privately,  without  ex- 
prefling  the  lead  defire  of  oppofition  to  the  new 
government :  for  he  knew  the  character  of  the 
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ufurper,  and  cautioufly  avoided  every  ftep  which  AtCi '399- 
could  poflibly  wake  his  fufpicion.  Henry's  pro- 
clamation was  not  fo  much  calculated  to  impofe 
upon  the  people,  by  means  of  a  pretended  right 
©f  fucceflion,  as  to  caution  them  againft  all  mea- 
fures  for  reftricting  his  authority,  which  they  might 
have  been  apt  to  concert  in  the  fequel,  on  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  they  had  a  right  to  limit  the  prero- 
gative which  was  founded  on  their  election;  whereas 
they  now  plainly  perceived  from  his  declaration, 
that  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  united  rights  of 
blood  and  conqueft,  that  he  might  reign  without 
controul.  On  the  fame  day  that  his  proclamation  Hisfon 
was  published,  he  created  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  at 
that  time  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  duke  of  ofWai«. 
Cornwall,  prince  of  Wales,  and  earl  of  Cheiler ; 
and  on  the  morrow  the  parliament  aflembled  at 
Weftminfter. 

The  firft  bufinefs  of  the  feffion  was  to  pafs  an 
act  of  indemnity,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  had  taken  io 
up  arms  for  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  in  the  late  trou-  m 
bles.  Then  they  repealed  all  the  ftatutes  of  the 
two  laft  parliaments  convoked  by  Richard  touch- 
ing the  condemnation  of  the  three  noblemen,  and 
the  excefllve  prerogatives  which  they  had  granted 
to  the  king,  fo  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  fub- 
ject.  At  the  fame  time  they  renewed  and  confirmed 
the  ftatutes  which  the  parliament  of  Shjewfbury 
had  repealed  They  enacted  a  law  againft  the  pope's 
bull  which  Richard  had  follicited,  and  obtained,  to 
enforce  and  confirm  the  proceedings  of  his  parlia- 
ment. As  this  was  in  effect  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  pope's  fovercignty  over  England,  the  commons 
declared  in  this  act,  that  the  kingdom  of  England 
was  independent  of  all  foreign  power ;  and  that  the 
pope  in  particular  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament 
at  Shrewfbury,  having  exten-jed  the  crime  of  trea- 
2  fon 
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A.  c.  i399.  fcn  to  f0  many  cafes  that  every  perfon  muft  have 
been  guilty,  except  thofe  who  acknowledged  an 
unlimited  authority  in  the  fovereign,  that  ftatute 
was  now  repealed  ;  and  the  crime  of  treafon  reduced 
to  thofe  cafes  which  were  fpecified  in  a  law  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  on  the  fame  fubjedb. 
The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  being  thus 
eftablifhed,  the  parliament  proceeded  againfl  the 
evil  counfellors,  who  advifed  all  the  exceffes  which 
Richard  had  committed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ad- 
miniftration ;  and  this  enquiry  produced  fuch  vio- 
lent difputes  as  had  well  nigh  terminated  in  flaugh- 
ter.  The  lord  Fitzwalter  challenged  Aumerle  as 
a  traitor  to  king  Richard  -,  and  the  lord  Morley 
taxed  the  earl  of  Salifbury  With  having  betrayed 
both  Richard  and  Henry.  Other  noblemen  efpouf- 
ing  the  caufe  of  thofe  difputants,  forty  gauntlets  were 
thrown  down  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  by  individuals 
who  defied  each  other  to  fingle  combat;  fo  thac 
Henry  was  obliged  to  interpofeand  compromife  their 
differences.  The  fentence  againft  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del  and  Warwick  was  repealed,  as  unjuft  and  con- 
trary to  the  pardon  they  had  formerly  obtained : 
and  their  accufers  were  deprived  of  their  new  titles, 
as  well  as  of  the  lands  of  thofe  noblemen  which  had 
been  diftributed  among  them  ;  but  their  own  pof- 
feffions  were  left  to  the  king's  difpofal.  Henry, 
refolving  to  begin  his  reign  with  acts  of  clemency, 
allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  own  fortunes  -,  -though 
the  dukes  of  Aumerle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  were 
now  reduced  to  their  former  titles  of  the  earls  of 
Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter  was  compelled  to  re(ign  that  title  for  his 
former  appellation  of  lord  D'Efpenfer.  Salifbury 
and  Morley,  who  had  been  principally  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  all 
the  arbitrary  meafures  of  Richard,  received  no 
other  punifhment  than  that  of  a  Ihort  imprifon- 
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ment ;  though  the  people  demanded  with  loud  cla-  A-a  '399- 
mour,  that  they  fhould  be  put  to  death  as  traitors 
to  their  country.  Thefe  noblemen  alieciged,  in  their 
own  excufe,  that  they  had  acted  under  Richard  upon 
compullion  ;  and  therefore  the  parliament  in  a  new 
ftatute,  declared,  that  for  the  future  fuch  compul- 
fion  fhould  be  deemed  no  excufe  for  illegal  actions. 
The  fucceffion  to  the  crown  was  eliabl'fheci  in  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter  by  an  authentic  act  -,  and  Henry 
indulged  wirh  a  considerable  fubfidy  on  wool,  be- 
fides  the  remainder  of  what  had  been  granted  to 
Richard;  part  of  which  was  not  yet  levied.  After 
thefe  conceffions,  Henry  could  do  no  lefs  than  pu- 
blifh  a  general  amnefty  :  from  which,  however,  he 
excepted  the  murderers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter ; 
one  of  whom  being  apprehended  $  conrefT-d  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder,  as  they  have  been  already 
related.  He  fuffercd  death  at  London ;  and  his  Rymer. 
head  being  fent  to  Calais  was  fixed  over  one  of  the  Ror.-  P«I. 
gates  of  the  city. 

Before  the  fellion  broke  up,  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury,  after  having  exacted  an  oath  of  fecrefy 
from  all  the  members  of  parliament,  defired  their 
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advice,  in  the  kings  name,  touching  the  deitiny  inpariia- 
of  Richard  •,  and  notwithstanding  the  temper  of  the  menr- 
times,  there  was  one  man  who  had  virtue  and  refo- 
lution  enough  to  eipoufe  the  caufe  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch.  This  was  Thomas  Mcrks  bifhop 
of  Carlile,  who,  in  a  public  harrangue,  affirmed, 
and  undertook  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  autho- 
rity upon  earth  which  could  lawfully  depoie  a  king 
of  England  :  that  the  crimes  imputed  to  Richard 
did  not  deferve  fuch  punifhment,  and  befides,  were 
•  not  proved  ;  and  that  the  crown  had  been  unjuiHy 
adjudged  to  the  duke  of  Lancafter.  The  bilhop's 
intention  was  to  convince  the  parliament  of  their 
erroneous  conduct,  and  encourage  the  friends  of 
Richard  to  fpeak  their  fennments  •,  but  his  fpeech 
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A.  c.  1399.  duced  neither  of  thefe  effects,  and  happened  to  be 
fo  unfeafonable,  that  he  was  immediately  arrefted, 
and  fent  prifoner  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Afban's,  from 
\vhence,  however,  he  was  foon  reieafed.    This  pre- 
late's opinion  being  rejected  in  parliament,  it  was 
refolved,  that  Richard  ihould  be  detained  in  perpe- 
tual priion,  but  in  other  refpects  entertained  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  and  quality.     The  affairs  of 
the  nation  being  fettled  in  this  parliament,  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  Henry  and  the  people  of  England, 
he  diflblved  that  afTembly,  and  converted  his  atten- 
tion to  foreign  affairs.     He  fent  the  bimop  of  Dur- 
ham and  the  earl  of  Worcefter  as  ambalTadors  to 
France,  with  propofals  of  a  league  and  perpetual 
alliance  between  the  two  crowns,  to  be  cemented 
by  a  double  marriage  •,  one  between  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  France,  and  the 
other  between  Henry's  daughter  and  one  of  the  fons 
of  Charles.     This   prince  being  interefted  in  the 
caufe  of  Richard,  who  was  his  fon-in-law,  the  am- 
baffadors  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  :  but,   as 
they  had  inftruclions  to  behave  with  moderation, 
and  overlook  little  flights  or  marks  of  refentment, 
they  refolved  to  wait  patiently  until  the  firft  fire  of 
the  French  court's  indignation  fhould  be  exhaufted. 
£j5pjj.       With  reipect  to  the  other  fovereigns  of  the  con- 
cnnc.         tinent,  Henry  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
them  to  his  elevation.     The  emperor  Winceflaus 
was  a  befotted  prince,  who  took  no  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbours  ;  and  the  kings  of  Caftile 
and  Portugal  were  gainers  by  a  revolution  that  pro- 
moted their  brother-in-law  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land.    This  was   not  the  cafe  with  the  Gafcons, 
who  deplored  the  misfortunes  of  a  prince  whom 
they  loved  as  the  fon  of  the  valiant  Edward,   and 
ftill  more  as  their  own  countryman  j  for  Richard 
was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  the  citizens  of  which  re- 
fented  his  depofition  fo  highly,  as  to  threaten  openly 

to 
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te  fubmit  to  the  king  of  France,  rather  than  obey  A-c  '199. 
the  ufurper.  The  reft  of  the  province  was  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  this  great  city ;  and  the 
whole  dutchy  of  Guienne  was  upon  the  point  of  re- 
volting. The  court  of  France,  re/blving  to  make 
her  advantage  of  this  conjuncture,  fent  thither  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  to  foment  the  difaffection  and  dif- 
guft  of  the  Gafcons  •,  fo  that  all  the  difcretion  of 
Sir  Robert  Knoiles  the  governor  was  required  to 
reprefs  the  fpirit  of  rebellion.  Perhaps  his  endea- 
vours would  have  proved  ineffectual,  had  not  the 
earl  of  Worcefier,  one  of  the  ambaffadors  at  Paris, 
hafvened  to  his  alliftanceat  Baurdeaux,  and  co  ope- 
rated with  him  fo  effectually,  that  the  commotions 
were  appeafed.  Thefe  two  were  reinforced  by  the 
intereft  and  influence  of  the  archbifhop  of  Bour- 
deaux,  who  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff  Bo- 
niface; and  forefaw  that,  if  Guienne  fhould  fall 
under  the  French  dominion,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  Benedict,  who  refided  at  Avignon, 
and  was  patronized  by  the  French  monarch. 

Thefe  troubles  were  fcarce  pacified,  when  Henry  ^"'"  f 
found  himfelf  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  his  neigh-  Henry. 
bours.  Robert  III.  king  of  Scotland,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  this  revolution  in  England  muil 
be  attended  with  dom-ftic  difL-nfions,  and  that  the 
king  of  France  would  not  fail  to  exert  himfclf  in 
favour  of  his  fon-in-law  Richard,  thoughi  he  could 
not  find  a  more  favourable  juncture  tor  invading 
the  northern  provmees,  which  he  ravaged  accord- 
ingly, and  took  the  caftle  of  Werk  in  Northum- 
berland. Henry,  whole  intereft  it  was  to  avoid  fo- 
reign quarrels,  fent  anibaflCrdors  to  Scotland,  to 
demand  reparation  for  this  infult,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  propDJe  a  renewal  of  the  truce  -,  to  which 
Robert  the  more  readily  affented,  as  he  perceived 
the  French  king  look  no  ftep  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  ufurper.  i  he  difference  with  Scotland  being 

com- 
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A. c.  1399.  compromifed,  Henry  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
recommend  himfelf  to  tne  affections  of  his  people: 
he  upon  ail  occafions  exprefled  the  utmoft  honor 
at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  his  predeceffor ;  af- 
fected to  confult  the  interefts  of  his  fubjects  pre- 
ferably to  his  own  -,  and,  as  a  convincing  proof  of 
his  fincerity,  condemned  to  the  flames  all  the  blank, 
bonds  which  Richard  had  extorted  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Lon  ion,  and  the  leventeen  counties  which 
had  fallen  under  his  diipleafure. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  popular  meafures.  he  had 
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v/ell  nigh  fallen  a  lacnnce  to  a  dangerous  conlpi- 
racy,  formed  by  the  noblemen  who  had  fuffered 
by  his  accefiion  to  the  throne.  The  plan  is  faid 
to  have  been  projected  by  the  abbot  of  Weftmin- 
fter,  whole  houfe  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  confpirators.  Thefe  were  the  dukes  of  Au- 
merle,  Surry,  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter 
and  Salisbury,  the  bifhop  of  Carlile,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Blount ;  and  they  engaged  as  their  tool  one 
Maudlin,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Richard,  and 
relembled  that  prince  fo  exadly  in  his  lineaments 
and  perfon,  that  they  thought  they  could  eafily 
impofe  him  upon  the  people  for  that  monarch. 
They  refolved  to  inflitute  a  tournament  at  Oxford; 
and  the  duke  of  Aumerle,  who  enjoyed  a  good 
fhare  of  Henry's  confidence,  undertook  to  invite 
him  to  that  diverfion,  when  it  would  be  in  their 
power  to  feize  or  affaflmate  his  perfon.  The  par- 
ticulars of  the  fcheme  were  committed  to  writingv-and 
each  confpirator  was  provided  with  a  copy,  figned 
and  fealed  by  his  confederates.  The  tournament 
being  proclaimed  by  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  the 
earl  of  Salifbury,  all  the  confpirators  repaired  to 
Oxford,  with  numerous  retinues,  on  pretence  of 
curiofuy ;  except  the  duke  of  Aumerle,  whom  they 
expected  in  vain.  That  nobleman,  chancing  to 
yifit  his  father  the  duke  of  York  at  Langley,  was 

de- 
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detected  by  his  parents ;  who,  while  he  fat  at  din-  A-c'  '399- 
Her,  perceived  a  paper  in  his  bofom  :  when  Yt/k 
queftioned  him  about  the  contents,  his  countenance 
betrayed  fuch  confufion,  that  his  father's  fufpicion 
was  alarmed ;  he  lhatched  the  paper,  and  perufing 
the  fcheme,  ordered  his  horfes  to  be  faddled  with 
the  utmoft  expedition.  Aumerle,  gueffing  his  in- 
tention, mounted  immediately  ;  and  riding  full 
fpeed  to  the  king  at  Windfor,  difcovered  the  whole 
confpiracy,  and  obtained  his  pardon  before  the  ar- 
rival of  his  father,  who  produced  the  paper,  figned 
and  fealed  by  the  other  confpirators.  Henry, 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  laid  afide  his  defign 
of  going  to  Oxford,  and  continued  at  Windfor 
until  he  fhould  fee  what  fteps  the  confederates 
would  tak*i  in  conlequence  of  their  difappointment. 
When  they  underftood  that  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Aumerle  had  vifited  the  king  at  Windfor,  they  no 
longer  doubted  but  that  their  fcheme  was  difcover- 
ed ;  and  reiblved  to  execute  immediately  by  force 
what  they  could  not  accompli  Hi  by  ftratagem.  They 
forthwith  produced  Maudlin  in  royal  attire  i  affirm- 
ing  and  publiihing  that  he  was  Richard  efcaped 
from  prifon,  and  come  to  implore  the  afliftance  of 
his  loving  fubjeds.  By  this  time  the  fate  of  that 
linhappy  prince  had  wrought  upon  the  compaflion 
of  the  people.  They  forgot  all  his  vices,  remem- 
bered his  birth,  his  comely  appearance,  his  former 
magnificence,  and  his  prefent  misfortune.  They 
flocked  to  his  ilandard  in  fuch  crowds,  that  the 
lords  of  the  confpiracy  found  themfelves  in  a  few 
days  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with  which 
they  began  their  march  to  Windfor,  where  they 
hoped  to  take  the  king  by  furprize.  Henry  had 
retired,  during  the  preceding  night,  to  London, 
where  he  affembled  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
and  marched  back  as  far  as  Hounflow  Heath,  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  the  rebels,  fhould  they  take 
the  route  to  the  capital.  They 
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A.C.  ,4oo.  They  were  fo  difcouraged  by  the  difpatch  and 
JJlSK?"  refolmio'n  of  Henry,  that,  inftead  of  advancing 
bytheva-  and  hazarding  an  engagement,  they  retreated  from 
}mllor  S*  Colebrook,  where  young  queen  Ifabel  refided,  and 
encamped  without  the  gates  of  Cirencefter.  The 
chiefs  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  city ;  the  duke 
of  Surry  and  earl  of  Salifbury  lodging  at  one  pub- 
lic inn,  while  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  the  earl  of 
Gloucefter  lay  at  another  :  but  they  were  fo  care- 
lefs,  or  unexperienced  in  war,  that  they  neglected 
to  place  proper  guards  at  the  gates  and  avenues  of 
the  town.  The  mayor  of  the  place,  obferving 
this  negligence,  afiembled  four  hundred  men  in 
the  night ;  and,  fecuring  the  gates,  fo  as  to  ex- 
clude the  troops  that  were  encamped  without  the 
walls,  attacked  the  four  noblemen  in  their  quar- 
ters. The  duke  of  Surry  and  earl  of  Salifbury 
were  taken,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  and  be- 
headed on  the  fpot  by  the  mayor's  order  ;  while 
the  duke  of  Execer  and  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  ef- 
caped  by  the  tops  of  houfes,  and  repaired  to  the 
camp,  with  a  view  to  ftorm  the  town  at  the  head 
of  their  forces  -,  but  they  found  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage abandoned  by  the  foldiers,  who,  hearing  the 
noife  and  tumult  of  righting  within  the  town,  con- 
cluded that  a  detachment  of  the  king's  army  had 
entered  the  place,  and  on  that  fuppofition  fled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation.  The  two  noblemen  took 
leave  of  each  other,  that  they  might  have  the  bet- 
ter chance  of  efcaping  fingle  •,  but  they  were  appre- 
hended, and  loft  their  heads  in  the  fequel.  Henry, 
advancing  to  Cirencefter,  found  the  rebels  already 
difperfed,  and  did  not  fail  to  reward  the  mayor  and 
inhabitants  for  their  valour  and  fidelity.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Blount  and  Sir  Benedict  Sely,  with  fix  and  twenty 
perfons  who  had  followed  the  duke  of  Exeter,  were 
executed  :  and  about  the  fame  time  the  earl  of 

Glou- 
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Gloucefter  and  the  lord  Lumley,  who  had  been  alfo  A- c- 14°^ 
concerned  in  the  confpiracy,  were  beheaded  by  the 
populace  at  Briftol.  Maudlin,  and  another  cler- 
gyman, called  William  Feliby,  together  with  Sir 
Bernard  Brocas  and  Sir  John  Sheveley,  were  ex- 
ecuted at  Tyburn.  The  duke  of  Exeter  was  taken 
at  Prittlewell,  and  beheaded  at  Plefhy  in  Efiex, 
without  any  form  of  proccfs,  although  he  had  mar- 
ried Henry's  own  fifter.  Roger  Walden  late  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  Merks  bifhcp 
of  Carlile,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  fuf- 
picion  of  having  privately  afiifted  the  confpirators  : 
the  firft  was  foon  releafed,  and  promoted  to  the 
fee  of  London  ;  but  Merks  was  brought  to  his 
trial,  and  convicted  of  treafon.  He  was  remanded 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  above  twelve 
months ;  then  he  was  removed  to  the  Marmalfea, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  though 
he  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  and  died  rector 
of  Todenham  in  Gloucefterfhire.  The  abbot  of 
Weitminfter,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  the  con- 
fpirators, who  fo  terrified  at  the  rout  and  difperfion 
of  their  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciren- 
cefter,  that  he  fell  into  an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  Rymer> 
he  never  recovered  ;  and,  the  rebellion  being  ut-  Hali- 
terly  extinguiihed,  Henry  returned  in  triumph  to  /bed."2' 
London.  ^  Fabian- 

In  all  probability,  this  difturbance  haflened  the  Death  of 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  Richard.  Henry  could  ^"hard, 
plainly  perceive  that  the  imprifoned  king  did  not 
want  partifans  who  favoured  his  caufc  both  from 
affection  to  his  perfon,  and  difguft  to  Bolingbroke, 
by  whom  they  had  been  deceived  in  the  motives 
of  his  invaflon  :  he  therefore  concluded,  that  his 
royalty  would  be  expofcd  to  the  attempts  of  mal- 
contents while  Richard  was  alive  ;  and  meafures 
were  taken  for  depriving  that  wretched  captive  of 
his  life.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  varioufly 

related, 
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A.  c.  r4co.  related.     The  adherents  of  Henry  gave  out  that 
he  ftarved  himfelf  to  death,  from  grief  and  vex- 
ation at  the  mifcarriage   and   fate  of  his  friends. 
Others  alledge  that  he  was  doomed  to  this  linger- 
ing deftiny   by   the  private  direction   of  Henry. 
But  the  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  Sir  Piers  de  Exton,  in  the  following 
manner  :   This   knight,  hearing   Henry  complain 
that  he  had  no  fears  nor  apprehenfions  but  from 
one  quarter,  to  difturb  him  in  his  pofleflion  of  the 
crown,  interpreted  the  hint  according  to  his  own 
conjecture,  and  repaired  to  Pontefract,  with  eight 
followers,    to  perpetrate  the  execrable  fcheme  he 
had  projected.     Rich  ml  perceiving  that  while  he 
fat  at  dinner,  his  victuals  were  not  tatted  accord- 
ing to  cuftom,  demanded  the  caufe  of  this  omif- 
fion  •,  and  the  tafter  telling  him,  that  the  king  had 
fent  an  order  to  defift  from  that  ceremony,  Richard 
ibuck  him  on  the  face  with  a  knife  ;  exclaiming, 
"  The  devil  take  Harry  of  Lancafter  and  thee  to- 
"  gether."     Exton,  hearing  the  noife  occafioned 
by  this  fray,  rufhed  into  the  room  with  eight  fol- 
lowers in  arms  -,   and  the  king,  concluding  their 
,    defign  was  to  take  away  his  life,  refolved  to  fell  it 
as  dearly  as  he  could.   He  wrefted  a  pole-axe  from 
one  of  the  affafTms,  and  defended  himfelf  ib  man- 
fullyi  as  to  lay  four  of  the  number  dead  at  his  feet ; 
when  the  treacherous  Exton  came  behind  his  back, 
and  with  his  battle-axe  felled  him  to  the  ground. 
Had  the  tragedy  been  really  acted  in  this  manner, 
the  marks  of  violence  would  have  certainly  appeared 
in  the  dead  body,  which  was  brought  to  London, 
and  publicly   expofed  in   St.  Paul's  church  to  the 
eyes  and  inipection  of  every  obferver.      It  feems 
more  likely,  therefore,  that  he  perifhed  by  famine ; 
especially  as  the  archbsmop  of  York,   with  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Worcefter,  when  they  af- 
terwards revolted  againft  Henry,  affirmed  in  their 

ma- 
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manifeflo,  that  he  was  flarved,  by  being  kept  fif-  A-c-  ^G0" 
teen  days  without  fuftenance.  Thus  died  the  un- 
fortunate Richard,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age  j  and  his  fate  excited  pity  and  regret  in  every 
compafTionate  bofom.  He  was  buried  at  Langley 
in  Hertfordfhire  •,  but  his  body  was  afterwards  re- 
moved by  Henry -V.  to  Weftminiler,  and  interred 
with  great  folemnity  among  his  anceftors.  The 
death  of  Richard,  howfoever  procured,  was  very 
feafonable  for  his  fuccefibr.  Charles  of  France  had 
made  great  preparations  for  invading  England,  in 
order  to  reflore  his  ibn-in-law  to  the  throne;  and 
Henry  was  fo  alarmed  at  the  importance  of  the  ar- 
mament, that,  befides  the  ufual  precautions  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  ordered  arch- 
bifhop  Arundel  to  arm  and  array  all  the  ecclefiaf- 
tics  of  his  province,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
take  the  field  on  the  fii  ft  notice.  Perhaps  thofe  pre- 
parations of  France  abridged  the  days  of  Richard. 
His  death  was  no  fooner  known  at  the  French  court, 
than  all  thoughts  of  an  invafion  were  laid  afide  :  a 
truce  for  eight  and  twenty  years  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  -,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Labonreur. 
queen  Ifabel,  whofe  marriage  had  never  been  con-  "i^i 
fummated,  fhould  return  to  her  own  country. 

Henry's  accommodation  with  France  feems  to 
have  rendered  him  lefs  fcrupulous  in  maintaining  a 
good  underftanding  with  Scotland.  George  Dunbar 
earl  of  Marche  thinking  himfelf  outraged  by  his 
fovereign,  in  the  cafe  of  a  match  which  had  been 
contracted  between  his  daughter  and  David  prince 
of  Scotland,  abandoned  his  own  country,  and  re- 
tired to  England  •,  from  whence  he  made  incurfions 
into  Lothian,  in  conjunction  with  Henry  Piercy, 
furnamed  Hotfpur.  Robert  the  Scottifh  king  lent 
ambaffadors  to  Henry,  demanding  that  rhe  traitor 
might  be  furrendered  to  juftice-,  and,  the  Englifh 
monarch  refufing  this  fatisfaftion,  Robert  declared 
2  war 
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A.  c. 1400.  war  againft  him,  and  began  to  prepare  for  an  inva- 
Hcnry'sex-  fion.  Henry  rciolved  to  anticipate  his  operations  j 
JJsSkS  and'  having  obtained  a  fupply  from  the  lords  fpiri- 
tual  and  temporal,  aflembled  in  council,  levied  an 
army,  which  rendezvoufed  at  Newcaftle :  from 
thence  he  fent  an  herald  to  fummon  the  Scottifh 
king  to  meet  him  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  Auguft,  in  order  to  do  homage  for  his 
kingdom  -,  and  immediately  began  his  march  for 
that  city,  at  which  he  arrived  without  the  lead  op- 
pofition.  He  forthwith  inverted  the  caftle,  which 
was  fo  vigoroufly  defended  by  the  earl  of  Douglas 
and  his  fon-in-law  David  prince  of  Scotland,  that 
very  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the  fiege  ;  when 
Henry  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  enterprize, 
and  return  to  his  own  dominions.  Thither  he  was 
followed  by  two  bodies  of  Scots,  commanded  by 
Hepburn  and  Haliburton,  who  fell  upon  the  nor- 
thern counties,  and  cruelly  revenged  the  ravages 
which  the  Englilh  had  committed  in  Scotland ; 
though  Hepburn  was  defeated  and  flain  in  his  re- 
turn from  the  expedition.  The  iflue  of  this  incur- 
fion  difpofed  the  Scots  to  agree  to  the  propofal  of 
a  truce  for  fix  weeks ;  which  was  afterwards  pro- 
longed according  to  the  emergency  of  Henry's  af- 
fairs. 

His  abrupt  retreat  from  Scotland  was  not  fo 
much  owing  to  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  as 
to  the  news  of  an  infurreclion  in  Wales,  headed  by 
Owen  Glendourdwy,  commonly  called  Glendower. 
This  gentleman  had  been  educated  as  a  lawyer  at 
the  inns  of  court,  and  afterwards  ferved  Richard 
II.  as  one  of  his  body  efquires.  He  poffefied  a  con- 
fiderable  eftate  in  Wales  \  and  was  defcended  by  his 
mother  from  Llewellyn  ap  Griffith,  the  laft  prince  of 
that  country.  He  conceived  himfelf  injured  in  the  iflfue 
of  a  law-fuit  with  Reginald  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn, 
and  did  himfelf  juftice  by  force  of  arms.  Reginald 
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complaining  of  this  violence  to  the  king,  with  A- c-  '^CJ- 
whom  he  was  in  high  favour,  Henry  lent  lord  Tal- 
bot,  with  a  reinforcement  to  his  affiftance;  and 
they  fell  upon  Owen  fo  unexpectedly,  that  he  had 
fcarce  time  to  retreat  to  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Finding  that  his  difpute  with  lord  Grey  was  no 
longer  confidered  as  a  private  quarrel,  he  endea- 
voured to  intereft  his  countrymen  in  his  behalf; 
and,  by  the  dint  of  eloquence,  insinuation,  and  fa- 
mily influence,  perfuaded  them  not  only  to  renounce 
their  dependence  upon  England,  but  alfo  to  declare 
him  their  prince  and  fovereign,  as  the  lineal  de- 
fcendant  from  Llewellyn  ap  Griffith.  Then,  af- 
fembling  a  body  of  flout  Welfhmen,  he  attacked 
the  town  of  Ruthyn,  which  he  plundered  and  re- 
duced to  afties.  He  afterwards  gave  battle  to  that 
nobleman,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vurnway  in 
Montgomeryshire,  where  Reginald  was  defeated, 
taken  prifoner,  and  compelled  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  Glendourdwy.  Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs, 
Owen  made  an  irruption  into  the  county  of  Here- 
ford :  and  Edmund  Mortimer,  thinking  this  was 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
Henry,  railed  a  body  of  twelve  thoufand  men  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  this  Welfh  invader.  The  two 
armies  meeting  at  Pitleth  in  Radnorfhire,  a  defpe- 
rate  engagement  enfued  :  the  Englifh  were  totally 
routed,  after  having  loft  eleven  hundred  men  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle;  and  Mortimer  himfelf  was 
taken  prifoner.  Owen  refufed  to  admit  him  to 
ranfom,  on  this  fuppotition  that  a  perfon  of  his  ccn- 
iequence  would  be  redeemed  by  a  formal  negotia- 
tion ;  in  which  cafe  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  treating  with  Henry  as  an  independent  prince : 
but  he  was  miflaken  in  his  conjecture.  Henry  was 
too  well  pleafed  with  the  captivity  of  the  true  heir 
of  the  crown,  to  contribute  to  his  releafe;  and 
Owen,  perceiving  his  drift,  thought  proper  to  alter 

his 
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A. c.i4oo.  hjs  fcheme,  and  project  an  alliance  with  his  prifo- 
ner.  Mean  while  he  advanced  to  the  fide  of  the 
Severn,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  oppofi- 
tion.  Thefe  events  however  did  not  happen  till  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  Scottifh  expedition ; 
Fabian.  though  we  have  related  them  in  this  place,  rather 

than  break  the  thread  of  the  narration, 
fawf  «nea-rr  Immediately  after  Henry's  return  to  London,  he 
cutedagainft  was  vifited  by  Manuel  Paleologus  emperor  of  Con- 
he  Loihrds.  ftantinople,  who  came  to  follicit  affiftance  againft 
Bajazet  the  Turkifh  emperor.  He  was  entertained 
with  great  magnificence,  and  received  feveral  rich 
prefents:  but  Henry  would  not  pretend  to  oblige  him 
with  fuccours,  until  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom 
fhould  be  better  eftablifhed.  He  therefore  returned 
to  France,  where  he  remained  until  he  received  in- 
telligence of  Bajazet's  being  vanquifhed  and  taken 
A.C.  i'4oi.  by  Tamerlane.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  January,  Thirning  the  chief  juf- 
tice  opened  the  feflion  with  a  fpeech,  in  which  he 
allured  the  members,  that  the  king  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  good  of  his  people  -,  and 
that  he  was  fully  determined  to  preferve  the  confti- 
tution,  both  in  church  and  (late.  Then  he  expa- 
tiated upon  the  vaft  expence  to  which  his  majefty 
had  been  expofed,  in  fuppreffing  the  rebellion,  in 
the  Scoctifh  expedition,  and  in  paying  the  garrifon 
of  Calais  •,  as  well  as  the  debts  he  had  contracted 
when  he  came  over  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom. 
He  reprefented  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  for  enabling  him  to  quell  the  infurrection  in 
\Vales  •,  defend  the  Englifh  pofleflTions  in  Ireland  ; 
perform  his  engagements  with  France,  in  fending 
back  queen  Ifabel  with  her  dowry  ;  and  put  Gui- 
enns  in  a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  defigns  of 
the  French  king,  who  had  lately  created  his  eldeft 
fon  duke  of  that  province.  The  lords  and  commons 
chearfully  voted  a  confiderable  fubfidy  •,  and  then 

pro- 
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proceeded  to  confider  the  grievances  of  the  nation.  Ai  c>  '*01" 
The  feet  of  Lollard?  daily  increafmg,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  none  mould  preach  without  a  licence 
from  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  j  and  as  to  thofe  who 
either  refuted  to  abjure  their  herefy,  or  relapfed  af- 
ter abjuration,  it  was  enacted  that,  upon  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  diocefan  bifhop,  or  his  commiflaries, 
delivering  them  over  to  the  lecular  arm,  the  civil 
magiftrate  fhould  receive  their  bodies,  and  caufe 
them  to  be  burned  in  public.  William  Sautre, 
rector  of  St.  Ofithe's  in  London,  was  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  fuffered  in  confluence  of  this  ftatute : 
the  convocation  of  Canterbury  adjudged  him  an  he- 
retic relapfed  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  he  was  burned  at  the  end  of 
the  feffion.  The  penalties  in  the  ftatute  of  provi-  Rot.  Parl, 
fors  were  now  extended  to  fuch  as  procured  bulls 
from  the  pope,  either  by  exempting  them  from  obe- 
dience to  their  ordinary,  or  qualifying  them  to  hold 
pluralities,  or  difpenfing  with  them  for  not  refiding 
on  their  benefices  In  this  lail  point,  however,  there 
was  an  excepting  claufe  in  favour  of  chaplains  that 
were  in  the  king's  fervice,  or  employed  in  univer- 
fities,  or  officiating  in  the  chapels  of  noblemen. 

Since  the  confirmation  of  the  truce  with  France,  Pwpo&i  of 
Charles  VI.  or  rarher  his  brother  the  duke  of  Or^  l™*^ 
leans,  and  his  uncles  of  Berry  and  Burgundy,  who  ^",cees°f 
governed  the  kingdom  of  France  in  his  name,  had  queeS'ift. 
often  reclaimed  the  young  queen  Ifabel,  widow  of 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  had  artfully  eluded  a  care- 
gorical  anfwer  on  that  iubjcct.     Being  extremely, 
•defirous  of  effecting  a  match  between  that  princefs 
and  his  eldeft  fon,  he  propofed  that  alliance  to  the 
French  adminiftration,  by  whom  it  was   rejected, 
on  pretence  that  the  king  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
manage  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  this 
was  an  affair  of  too  great  confequence  to  be  difcufled 
without  his  knowledge  and  participation.  Notwith- 
.     NUMB.  XXXVI.  R  (landing 
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A.  0,1401.  {landing  this  repulfe,  Henry  was  loth  to  part  with 
the  princefs,  becaufethe  father  demanded  the  refti- 
tution  of  her  dower,  which  had  been  payed  to  Rich- 
ard :  neverthelefs,  a  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot  at 
Lelinghen  to  adjuft  this  affair  •,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  princefs  was  fent  back  to  France  with 

Aft.  Public.  c  ,        r-  , 

part  of  her  jewels. 
Henry  Henry  had  been  employed  for  fome  time  in  mak- 

marches into    .  !•  r  j-   •  •  ITT    i 

Wales.  ing  preparations  for  an  expedition  into  Wales, 
againft  Owen  Glendourdwy ;  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  began  his  march  for  that  country,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  As  Owen  retired  before 
him,  he  ravaged  the  principality,  and  burned  the 
monaftery  of  Strathflor ;  but  his  army  being  dif- 
treffed  for  want  of  provifions,  and  feveral  of  his  de- 
tached parties  cut  oft  by  Glendourdwy,  he  foon  re- 
turned, without  having  acquired  either  glory  or  ad- 
vantage. Owen,  who  had  prudently  avoided  a  ge- 
neral engagement,  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his 
retreat,  than  he  defcended  from  the  mountains, 
burned  the  fuburbs  of  Poole  in  Montgomery  (hire, 
and  laid  wafte  the  adjoining  Marches.  Then  he 
repaired  with  a  very  fmall  body  of  troops  to  the 
hills  of  Plimlymmon,  which  he  had  appointed  for 
the  rendezvous  of  his  forces,  and  from  thence  fent 
out  detachments  to  ravage  the  county  of  Pembroke, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardigan,  inhabited  by 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  Flemifh  and  Englifh  fami- 
lies, who  had  formerly  fettled  in  that  country  : 
thefe  aflembling  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred, 
furrounded  him  fo  fuddenly  in  one  of  his  incurfions, 
k  that  he  muft  have  been  taken,  had  not  he  and  his 
men  made  a  defperate  effort  of  courage,  and  at- 
tacked the  enemy  with  fuch  fury  that  they  were 
entirely  routed.  This  victory  was  a  great  addition 
to  the  reputation  of  Owen,  whofe  countrymen  be- 
gan to  look  upon  him  as  the  perfon  defcined  to 
reftore  their  former  independency,  and  flecked  to 

his 
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his  banner  from  all  quarters.  Henry,  alarmed  at  *>• c-  I4!BI- 
his  fucccfs,  invaded  Wales  again  in  October,  when 
Owen  retiring  as  before  to  his  faftnefles,  nothing  of 
confequence  was  tranfacted,  and  the  king  inarched 
back  to  London,  extremely  difgufted  ac  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  his  undertaking.  Rymw. 

He  was  in  ibme  meafure  confoled  for  thefe  do-  Henry's 
meftic  troubles,  by  the  alliances  which  he  conn-aft-  teSed 
ed  on  the  continent.   The  duke  of  Gueldres  renewed  to  foreign 
his  league  with  England,  which  had  been  formed  pn 
under  the  preceding   reign ;   and    Henry's    eldeft 
daughter  Blanche  was  married  to  Lewis  duke  of 
Bavaria,  eldeft  fon  of  Rupert  the  German  empe- 
ror.    Next  year  me  was  conducted  into  Germany, 
with  a  fortune  of  twenty  thoufand  marks,  which, 
was  levied    by   an  aid  of  twenty  millings   for  a 
knight's  fee,  or  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  lands  held 
immediately  of  the  crown.   This  aid  was  railed,  by 
virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative,    throughout   the 
whole  kingdom.     Another  treaty  of  marriage  was  A.C.  14023 
fet  on  foot  between   Henry's  daughter  Philippa, 
and  Eric  king  of  Denmark,  who  married  the  prin- 
cefs  accordingly  •,  though  a  match  which  had  been 
projected  between  the  Dane's  fifter  Catherine,   and 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  did  not  fucceed.     Henry  He  Mmfeif 
himfelf  had  for  fome  time  made  his  addrefTes  to  ^pt°c'1'ijsth* 
Jane  of  Navarre,  widow  of  John  IV.  duke  of  Brit-  dowager  of 
tany,  who  privately  obtained  from  the  Avignon  Bmt2ny' 
pope   Benedict,  two  difpenfations,  without  which 
this  marriage  could  not  have  taken  effect.     One 
permitted  her  to  marry  a  relation,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  degree  of  confanguinity  j  and  by  the  other 
fhe  was  allowed  to  communicate  with  fuch  as  payed 
canonical  obedience   to  pope  Boniface,  who  was 
acknowledged  in  England.  The  dutchefs,  thus  eafed 
of  her  fcruples,  fent  over  Anthony  Rofe   as   her 
proxy,  and  was  contracted  to  Henry  at  Eltham : 
but  before  me  could  come  in  perfon,   the  nobility 
R  2  of 
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A.C.  1401,  of  Bretagne  received  intimation  of  her  defign,  and 
being  apprehenfive  of  her  carrying  the  young  duke 
with  her  to  England,  obliged  her  to  deliver  him  up 
to  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  neareft  relation. 
That  nobleman,  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates,  took 
Upon  him  the  tuition  of  her  children,  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  conveyed  the  young 
duke  to  Paris  for  his  education.  His  mother  letting 
fail  from  Brittany,  under  the  conduct  of  the  earl 
of  Worcefter,  landed  after  a  dangerous  paffage  at 
Falmouth,  from  whence  (he  proceeded  to  Wmchef- 
ter,  where  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  ;  and  me 
Rymer.  was  after  wards  crowned  at  Weftminfter. 
Another  ex-  It  was  at  this  period  that  Henry  received  the  in- 
gahSTcim-  teliigence  of  Glendourdwy's  fuccefs  againft  lord 
dcurdwy.  Grey  and  Mortimer ;  and  though  he  fecretiy  re- 
joiced at  Edmund's  captivity,  he  interefted  himfelf 
deeply  for  his  favourite  Grey,  and  afiembled  an- 
other large  army  to  take  vengeance  on  the  conque- 
ror. The  rendezvous  of  his  forces  v/as  at  Shrewf- 
bury,  where  he  divided  them  into  three  bodies, 
giving  the  command  of  one  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  of  another  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  while  the 
third  marched  under  his  own  aufpices.  Thefe  di- 
vifions  entered  Wales  at  three  different  places,  in 
order  to  fur  round  Glendourdwy,  who  had  retired 
to  the  mountains  of  Snowdun.  But  they  met  with 
iuch  tempeftuous  weather,  that  it  was  hardly  pof- 
fibk  to  keep  the  field,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  without  having  performed  any  military  ex- 
ploit. Henry  was  extremely  mortified  at  three  fuc- 
cefiive  mifcarriages ;  and  is  faid  to  have  employed 
treacherous  means  to  take  away  the  life  of  Glendour- 
dwy, who  baffled  all  his  defigns  of  perfidy  as  well 
as  open  war,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  ma- 
gician among  the  Engiifh  people,  who  fuppoied  he 
had  made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  This  bold  Bri- 
ton at  length  agreed  to  treat  with  lord  Grey  for  his 

ran- 
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ranfom,  which  was  fixed  at  ten  thoufand  marks  :  A-  c-  '4°i- 
and  fecurity  being  given  for  the  payment,  Reginald 
was  releafed  ;  though  he  found  it  convenient  to 
marry  Owen's  daughter  Jane,  that  he  and  his  te- 
nants might  enjoy  their  eftates  in  quiet, 

The  king's  ill  fuccefs  in  Wales  was  recompenfed  The  scots 
by  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  the  north  of  England.  JTHdmet 
Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  with  the  flower  ofdon- 
the  Scottifh  nobility,  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Englim  Marches,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  thoufand 
men,  and  ravaged  the  country  for  fome  time  with- 
out oppofition  i  but  on  their  return  to  Scotland, 
they  found  themfelves  intercepted  by  a  ftrong  body 
of  Englifh  troops,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, his  fon  Henry  Hotfpur,  George  earl 
of  Dunbar,  who  was  a  refugee  in  England,  and  the 
lord  Greyftoke.  The  two  armies  engaged  each 
other  at  Holmedon-hill,  near  Wallover,  on  the 
borders  of  Northumberland  towards  Scotland  •,  but 
victory  did  not  long  hover  in  fufpence.  The  Scots 
were  drawn  up  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  fo  as  to 
fland  quite  expofed  to  the  arrows  of  the  Englifh  ar- 
chers, who  plied  them  fo  vigoroufly,  that  no  ar- 
mour could  refift  the  force  of  their  midiles.  Doug- 
las perceiving  their  advantage,  ordered  his  men  at 
arms  to  advance  and  attack  the  Englifh  bowmen, 
who  retired  as  they  approached,  ftill  letting  fly  their 
arrows,  until  that  body  of  Scots  was  fatigued  with 
the  weight  of  their  armour,  and  the  re  it  of  their 
army  left  expofed  to  the  Englim  archery,  which 
made  fuch  havoc  among  them,  that  they  could 
no  longer  ftand  the  mock,  but  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation. In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
Hoiy-rood-day,  feven  hundred  Scots  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  befides  a  great  number  that 
perifhed  in  the  Tweed.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  loft  an  eye  in  the 
engagement,  was  taken  prifoner,  together  with 
R  3  Mor- 
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A.  c.  1402.  Mordack  earl  of  Fife,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Albany ; 
the  earls  of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Orkney,  the 
lords  Montgomery  and  Erfkine,  and  about  four- 

Waifing.  fcore  kr.ights  of  diftinction.  Henry  having  received 
advice  of  this  victory,  fent  orders  to  the  victors, 
forbidding  them  to  ranf  m  their  prifoners  ;  declar- 
ing at  the  fame  time,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  right",  but  defired  the  captives 
might  not  be  difpofed  of  without  his  directions. 

The  parliament  being  afiembled  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September  at  Weftminfter,  the  prifoners  were 
prefented  to  both  houfes,  who  thanked  the  earl  of 
Jvlorthumberland  for  his  fervices.  But  it  was  not 
without  icluctance  that  they  granted  a  continuation 
of  the  fubfidy  on  wool  and  leather,  the  tonnage  on 
wines,  the  poundage  on  merchandife,  and  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth,  though  on  condition  that  they  ihould 
not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  The  clergy  in  this 
feflion  obtained  a  confirmation  of  all  their  privi- 
leges, particularly  that  which  exempted  them  from 
prcfccutions  in  the  king's  courts  for  felonies,  except 
fuch  as  touched  his  perfon,  crown,  and  royal  dignity. 
By  this  time  a  dangerous  fpirit  of  difaffection  was 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  by  thoie 
who  regretted  and  refented  the  depofitionandmur- 

Report  of     der  of  Richard.  A  report  was  induilrioufly  circulated 

tefog"iive  a'l  over  ^  r-g)ancl»  tnat  tne  latc  king  was  ftill  alive, 
and  had  Levied  an  army  in  Scotland,  in  order  to 
expel  the  ufurper.  Papers  were  affixed  to  the  church- 
doors,  and  in  other  public  places,  containing  invec- 
tives againft  Henry,  and  affirming  that  the  faults 
for  which  Richard  had  been  depoled  were  trifles  in 
comparifon  with  the  tyranny,  which  Bolingbroke 
had  t-xercifed  fince  his.  ufurpation.  Henry  was  fo 
exafperated  at  thefe  farcafms,  that  he  fwore  he 
would  never  pardon  any  perfon  who  fhould  be  con- 
victed of  having  offered  them  -to  the  public.  Sir 
Jloger  Clarendon,  natural  fon  of  the  Black  Prince, 

was 
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was  apprehended  on  fufpicion  of  being  concerned  A-c«  H°»> 
in  a  plot  againft  the  government,  with  the  prieft  of 
Ware,  the  prior  of  Lawne,  and  nine  other  Fran- 
cifcan  friars,  who  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  without 
any  formal  conviction,  Theie  feverities  ferved  only 
to  encreafe  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  de- 
flroyed  the  opinion  which  the  people  had  formerly 
conceived  of  the  king's  clemency  and  humane  dif- 
pofition. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  the  Bretons  being 
now  entirely  influenced  by  French  counfels,  com- 
mitted depredations  upon  the  coaft  of  England ; 
and  the  Englilh  deputies,  at  the  congrefs  of  Lelin- 
ghen,  complained  of  this  violation  of  the  truce.  The 
French  ambafiadors  alledged  that  the  Englilh  had 
been  the  aggreflbrs  :  but,    as  a  rupture  was  deemed 
equally  inconvenient  by  both  fides,  they  waved  all 
punctilios,  and  the  truce  was  again  confirmed.   This 
affair  being  amicably  terminated,  the  French  am- 
bafladors  demanded  the  reftitution  of  Ifabel's  dower; 
and  the  Englifh  replied,  that  they  did  not  doubt 
but  their  mailer,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  good 
underilanding  between  the  two  crowns,  would  be 
content  to  deduct  that  fum  from  the  million  and  a 
half  of  crowns  ftill  due  for  the  ranfom  of  king  John. 
The  •  plenipotentiaries  of  France  were  not  a  little 
furpriled  at  this  declaration,  which  they  declined 
anfwering,  until  they  mould  have  received  farther 
inftructions.     But,  while  the  court  of  England  was 
engrolTed  with  feafting  and  rejoicings  on  account 
of  the  king's  marriage,  the  French  made  a  defcent 
upon  the  iQe  of  Wight,  under   the    conduct  of 
Valeran,  count  de  St.  Pol  of  the  houfe  of  Luxem-' The  count 
bourg,  who  had  married  an  uterine  fifter  of  Rich-  mak«a°de- 
ard  11.  and  now  pretended,  in  his  own  name,   tof«nt«p°n 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law.  The  court  fn?^' 
of  France  connived  at  his  defign,  and  even  furnim-dukeof Of- 
ed  him  with  troops  for  the  emerprize,  which,  how  ilnglsHcniy 
R  4  ever, to  fi"ele 
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A.  c.  i4pz.  ever,  did  not  not  fucceed  according  to  his  expecta- 
tion; for,  after  having  plundered  fome  viliages, 
he  was  fhamefully  repuifed  to  his  fhips  by  the  inha- 
bitants, without  any  military  reinforcement.  Henry 
complained  of  this  invafion  to  the  court  of  France, 
from  which  he  could  extract  no  other  reply,  but 
that  the  king's  intention  was  to  obferve  the  truce, 
which  was  again  confirmed  ;  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land put  up  wiih  the  affront,  rather  than  involve 
himfelf  in  a  foreign  war,  while  fuch  difcontents 
prevailed  within  his  own  kingdom.  The  miniftry 
.of  Charles  were  not  ignorant  of  Henry's  fituation 
and  fentiments  -,  and,  as  they  hated  his  perfon,  they 

A.  c.  1403.  took  no  pains  to  diffemble  their  averfion.  'I  he  cuke 
of  Orleans,  as  champion  for  Richards  memory, 
challenged  him  to  fingle  combat,  at  the  head  of  an 
hundred  knights  :  but  Henry  rejected  this  defiance, 
as  coming  from  an  inferior,  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  they  might  chance  to  meet  in  battle, 
where  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  mealur-. 
ing  their  fwords  according  to  his  defire.  The  duke, 
incenfed  at  the  contempt  with  which  Henry  had 
treated  him,  reproached  him  in  a  fecond  letter, 
with  the  epithets  of  traitor,  ufurper,  and  regicide. 
Bolingbroke,  in  anfwer  to  this  outrage,  gave  him 
the  lie  in  form,  and  accufed  him  of  having  practifed 
forcery,  in  order  to  intail  upon  his  brother  Charles 
the  malady  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  The  Eng- 
lifli  ambaffadors,  who  flill  continued  their  confe- 
rences at  Lelinghen,  demanded,  in  the  king's  name, 
whether  or  not  this  challenge  was  avowed  by  their ; 
mafter;  for,  if  it  was,  Henry  would  look  upon  it\ 
as  an  open  rupture  •,  and  the  French  plenipotenti- 
aries would  make  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  it  was 
their  king's  intention  to  obferve  the  truce  with  good 
faith  and  punctuality.  Thefe,  in  their  turn,  de- 
manded the  dower  of  Ifabel  -,  and  the  king  of 
England  perfjfting  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  ranfom 
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of  king  John,  the  one  debt  balanced  the  other,  and  A- c<  I4°3' 
there  the  affair  refted. 

In  the  mean  time  a  dangerous  ftorm  impended  ^"^ 
over  Henry's  head  in  England,  which  had  been  king  and  the 
brewed  by  the  moft  powerful  noblemen  of  the  ^thum- 
kingdom.  We  have  already  obferved,  that,  im- 
mediately  after  the  victory  at  Holmedon,  the  king 
forbad  the  victors  to  difpofe  of  their  prifoners  with- 
out his  direction.  He  afterwards  fent  a  peremp- 
tory order,  demanding  that  they  fhould  be  deliver- 
ed into  his  hands ;  and  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land expoftulated  with  him,  upon  the  injuftice  of 
depriving  them  of  the  ranfom  to  which  they  were 
intitled  by  the  laws  of  war.  The  earl  prefumed  too 
much  upon  his  own  fervice ;  and  talked  in  fuch 
terms  as  difgufted  Henry,  who  rebuked  him  for 
the  freedom  of  his  difcourfe,  and  defired  him  to 
keep  his  proper  diftance  for  the  future.  The  im- 
patient fpirit  of  the  Piercies  took  fire  at  this  behavi- 
our in  the  king,  which  they  confidered  as  an  un- 
pardonable indignity.  The  father  and  fon  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  the  fupport  of  his  government; 
and  they  thought  they  were  as  able  to  depofe  him 
as  they  had  been  inftrumental  in  raifing  him  to  the 
throne :  Northumberland's  brother,  Thomas  earl 
of  Worcefter,  not  only  efpoufed  their  quarrel,  but 
alib  laid  a  plan  of  revenge,  which  had  well  nigh 
deprived  Bolingbroke  of  his  royalty.  He  propofed 
a  correfpondence  with  Mortimer,  who  had  by  this 
time  married  the  daughter  of  Owen  Glendourdwy  ; 
and  that  nobleman,  with  his  father-in-law,  readily 
concurred  in  a  fcheme  for  dethroning  Henry,  and 
elevating  Mortimer  as  the  true  heir  of  blood  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Douglas  and  others  of  the 
Scottifh  prifoners  were  engaged  as  their  afibciates, 
on  condition  of  being  releafed  without  ranfom  ;  and 
they  returned  to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  raife 
forces  for  the  afiiftance  of  thofe  by  whom  they  had  fo 

lately 
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A.  c.  1403.  lately  been  defeated.  Worcefter  was  the  foul  of  this 
confpiracy.  He  not  only  projected  the  plan,  but 
executed  a  contract  of  partition  among  the  parties ; 
by  which  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  England  was 
afiigned  to  Mortimer ;  the  whole  country  to  the 
northward  of  the  Trent  fell  to  the  lhare  of  Nor- 
thumberland, to  be  held  by  homage  to  the  king  -, 
and  Owen  Glendourdwy  was  to  be  gratified  with 
all  the  counties  to  the  weftward  of  the  Severne. 
An  immediate  pretence  for  revolt  being  ftill  want- 
ing, the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  difTembled 
his  refentment,  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  as  Mor- 
timer had  been  taken  in  his  fervice,  it  was  but  rea- 
fonable  that  he  mould  pay  his  ranfom.  Henry, 
piqued  at  this  remonftrance,  replied,  that  the  earl 
of  Marche  had  taken  the  field  of  his  own  accord 
for  the  defence  of  his  eftate ;  and  therefore  his  dif- 
pute  with  Owen  was  a  private  quarrel  with  which 
the  king  had  no  manner  of  concern  :  he  at  the  fame 
time  hinted,  that  Mortimer  had  furrendered  to 
Owen  on  purpofe  to  carry  on  a  correfpondence  with 
that  traitor  more  conveniently ;  and  flatly  refuf- 
cd  to  contribute  one  farthing  towards  his  releafe. 
Young  Piercy,  who  had  married  Mortimer's  aunt, 
loudly  exclaimed  againft  this  refufal,  which  he  faid 
was  a  fure  proof  that  Henry  dreaded  the  right  and 
title  of  Mortimer,  who  he  hoped  would  die  in  cap- 
tivity ;  and  this  argument  had  great  weight  with 
fuch  people  as  were  attached  to  the  right  of  lineal 
fuccefllon. 

Revolt  of  The  earl  of  Northumberland  with  his  brother 
""'  and  fon  retired  to  the  North,  in  order  to  levy  forces 
and  wait  for  the  Scottim  auxiliaries  •,  and  thofe  ar- 
riving, Worcefter  and  Hotfpur  began  their  march 
towards  Chemire,  where  they  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  natives  of  that  country,  as  well  as  by  a  (bong 
body  of  Welfh  under  Mortimer  and  Glendourdwy, 
who  had  promifcd  to  meet  them  on  the  Marches. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time  the  earl  of  Northumberland  re  •  A- c-  HOJ. 
mained  at  Berwick,  on  pretence  of  being  indif- 
pofed ;  though  in  reality  to  afiemble  another  body 
of  troops,  with  which  he  might  join  the  confede- 
rates, in  cafe  they  mould  prove  fuccefsful  in  their 
firft  atten.p-  •,  and  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  re- 
tire into  Scotland,  provided  the  enterprife  mould 
mifcarry,*  and  he  himfelf  be  confidered  by  Henry 
as  an  accomplice  of  the  rebels.  Before  they  took 
the  field,  they  had  pulled  off  the  mafk,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Boiingbroke,  and  pub- 
Jifhed  a  manifefto,  charging  him  with  treachery  and 
perfidy,  in  having  dethroned  his  lawful  prince, 
contrary  to  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  in  their 
hearing  at  Doncafter,  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  England.  They  likewife  accufed  him  of  having 
ruled  in  a  tyrannous  manner,  and  rendered  himfelf 
inaccefllble  to  every  body  but  the  clergy,  infomuch 
that  the  greateft  nobleman  of  the  land  could  not  be 
admitted  to  his  prefence,  unlefs  introduced  by  fome 
bimop  •,  and  they  affirmed  that  he  had  converted  to 
his  own  privaie  ufes,  the  fubfidies  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  occafions  of  the  public.  The  king 
publilhed  an  anfwer  to  this  declaration  ;  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  Scottifli  earl  of  Dunbar,  who  refided 
at  his  court,  took  the  field  immediately,  with  the 
forces  which  he  had  luckily  provided  for  another 
Welfh  expedition.  Having  proceeded  as  far  as 
Burton  upon  Trent,  he  received  intelligence  that 
Worcefter  and  his  nephew  had  marched  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Wales,  in  order  to  join  Mortimer 
and  Ukndourdwy  :  and  here  again  Dunbar  with 
fome  difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  alter  his 
route,  and  hinder  if  poffible  their  junction.  He 
accordingly  wheeled  about,  and  directed  his  march 
towards  Shropmire.  This  motion  in  all  probabi- 
lity faved  him  from  deftruc"lion  ;  for  Owen  had 
actually  advanced  as  far  as  Ofweftre,  with  a  body  of 

twelve 
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A.C.  1403.  twelve  thoufand  men,  in  order  to  join  Piercy,  who 
was  already  reinforced  by  the  people  of  Chefhire, 
the  conftant  adherents  of  Richard  in  all  his  dif- 
treffes.  The  Piercies  had  given  out  that  the  late 
king  was  ftill  alive,  and  that  their  intention  was 
to  deliver  him  from  captivity  -,  and  this  aflertion 
brought  numbers  to  ferve  under  their  banners. 

Battle  of     They  had  marched  to  Shrewfbury,  and  even  m- 

*>hi-ewft>ury*         n  J ,  .  ,  i        i  •        »  i   • 

in  which     veiled  tne  place,  when  the  kmg*s  army  appeared  in 
Hotfpur  is    fi^t :    then   Hotfpur  abandoned  the  fiege,    and 

defeated  and      C>  i     &        , 

min.  withdrew  his  forces  to  Hartleneld,  about  three 
miles  from  Shrewfbury,  where  he  refolved  to  ha- 
zard an  engagement. 

His  troops  did  not  exceed  fourteen  thoufand 
fighting  men,  including  the  Scottifh  auxiliaries 
under  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  and  the  king's  forces 
were  not  much  more  numerous.  After  both  ar- 
mies were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  Henry's  re- 
folution  feerned  to  fail  him.  He  had  formerly 
fought  for  glory  as  a  private  adventurer,  but  now 
his  crown  as  well  as  his  life  was  at  ftake ;  and  he 
found  himfelf  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  with  two  no- 
blemen counted  the  braveft  and  the  bed  commanders 
in  Chriftendom.  Staggered  by  thefe  reflections, 
he  lent  the  abbot  of  Shrewfbury  with  propofals  of 
accommodation  to  Worcefier ;  and  made  fuch  con- 
ceflions,  as  would  in  all  probability  have  fatisfied 
the  unexperienced  Piercy,  who  was  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  and  equivocation  of  man- 
kind. His  uncle  knew  how  little  was  to  be  de- 
pended upon  the  promife  or  conceflions  of  a  prince, 
who  acts  from  the  necefiity  of  his  affairs  ;  and  mif- 
reprefented  the  king's  meffage  to  Hotfpur,  who 
fent  a  defiance  to  Henry,  and  made  a  fhort  fpeech 
to  his  foldiers,  encouraging  them  to  exert  all  their 
manhood  to  fave  themfelves  from  difgrace,  arid  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  which,  fhould 
they  be  conquered,  would  finifh  what  the  fword 

fhould 
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fhould  leave.  Henry  feeing  his  terms  rejected  and  A<  c- 14°3« 
the  rebels  preparing  to  give  him  battle,  recollected 
all  his  fortitude,  and  with  the  help  of  the  earl  of 
Dunbar  and  his  fon  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  made 
an  excellent  difpofition  of  his  forces.  His  Scottifh 
counfellor,  who  was  upon  this  occafion  not  only  ac- 
tuated by  his  attachment  to  his  benefactor,  but  alfo 
by  his  hatred  of  Douglas  the  rival  of  his  houfe  and 
reputation,  fuppofing  that  an  effort  would  be  made 
againft  the  perfon  of  Henry,  advifed  that  feveral 
perfons  might  be  cloathed  in  the  fame  kind  of  at- 
tire, and  followed  by  the  fame  fort  of  attendants 
and  equipage  that  ufually  diftinguiflied  the  king. 
The  advice  was  approved,  and  in  all  likelihood 
faved  the  life  of  Bolingbroke.  The  battle  began 
with  a  difcharge  of  arrows  on  both  fides  ;  then  the 
Scots  under  Douglas,  and  a  choice  body  com- 
manded by  Hotfpur,  charged  the  front  of  the  king's 
line  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  bore  down  all  before 
them,  until  they  had  penetrated  to  the  royal  ftan- 
dard,  which  was  beaten  down.  The  king's  horfe 
was  killed  under  him  •,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  face,  while  he  fought  with 
incredible  prowefs.  The  impetuofity  of  Piercy  and 
Douglas  was  the  caufe  of  their  overthrow.  They 
ruiTied  on  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  their  fbldiers 
could  not  follow  them  ;  and  the  line  which  they 
had  broken  clofing  again,  intercepted  their  retreat. 
They  fought  clofe  by  one  another,  and  performed 
miracles  of  valour  with  the  few  who  had  followed 
their  footfleps  •,  and  Douglas  (lew  three  different 
perfons  who  pafied  for  the  king  of  England  by 
their  coats  of  armour  and  diftinctions  :  but  all  their 
followers  being  flain,  they  found  themfelves  hem- 
med in  on  all  fides,  without  any  profpect  of  being 
joined  or  relieved  by  the  reft  of  their  forces,  who 
knew  not  how  to  act  when  thus  deprived  of  their 
leaders.  The  king  perceiving  their  confufion,  put 

himfetf 
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A.C.  1403.  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  referve,  and  fall- 
ing in  among  them,  made  terrible  havoc  ;  while 
Piercy  and  Douglas  reiolved  to  cut  their  way  back 
to  their  own  forces.  All  oppofuion  failed  before 
them,  until  Hotfpur  was  flain  by  an  arrow  ;  and 
his  death  was  no  fooner  known,  than  his  whole 
army  betook  themfelves  to  flight  with  the  utmoft 
precipitation,  after  the  battle  had  lafled  three  hours, 
during  which  it  was  maintained  with  equal  valour 
on  both  fides.  The  king  himfelf  expoled  his  per- 
fon  like  the  meaneft  foldier  in  his  army,  charged 
the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  and  is  faid  to  have  flain 
fix  and  thirty  men  with  his  fmgle  arm.  The  prince 
of  Wales  behaved  with  the  ucmoft  gallantry  ;  and 
the  viclory  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the 
conduct  and  fedate  valour  of  the  eari  of  Dunbar. 
On  the  king's  fide,  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford,  who 
commanded  the  firft  line,  Sir  Hugh  Shirley,  Sir 
John  Clifton,  Sir  John  Cockaine,  Sir  Nicholas 
Gaufel,  Sir  John  Caiverley,  Sir  John  MafTey,  Sir 
Hugh  Mortimer,  and  about  fixteen  hundred  men, 
were  left  dead  upon  the  fpot,  and  above  three  thou- 
fand  grievoufly  wounded.  The  rebel  army  loft 
double  that  number  :  the  earls  of  Worcefter  and 
Douglas  were  taken  prifoners,  together  with  the 
baron  of  Kinderton,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon.  All 
thefe  were  beheaded  at  Shrewfbury,  except  Doug- 
las, whom  the  king  difmified  without  ranfom  on 
account  of  his  valour.  Hotfpur's  body  was  at  firft 
buried  by  the  permiflion  of  Henry  •,  but  he  after- 
wards ordered  it  to  be  dug  up  and  quartered,  that 
the  different  parts  might  be  expofed  in  different 

WaJfing.      places  of  the  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  king  fent  a  com  - 
miflion  to  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  Henry  Fitz- 
burgh,  Ralph  Ewer,  William  Gafcoigne,  and  Sir 
Robert  Waterton,  to  raiie  the  militia  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  difperfe  the  forces  affembled  by  the 

earl 
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earl  of  Northumberland.     That  nobleman  had  ad-  A*  c«  1*°a« 
vanced  into  the  bifhopric  of  Durham,  in  his  way  to 
join  his  brother  •,  and  the  earl  of  Weflmoreland  had 
already  aflembled  a  body  of  forces  to  difpute  his 
paffage ;  but  Piercy  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  difafter  at  Shrewfbury,  marched  back  to  New- 
caftle,    from  whence   he  retired   to   his  caftle  of 
Werkworth,  where  he  difmifled  his  troops,  and  re- 
mained until  king   Henry  arrived  at  York,  and 
fummoned  him  to  appear  in  that  city.     Thither  he  TheearUr 
repaired  with  a  fmall  retinue,  after  having  previ-  JJ,°£nJm~ 
oufly  received  an  afTurance  of  pardon  ;  and  the  waits  upon 
king  admitted  the  apology  which  he  made  for  his  York'/lmci 
conduct:  though  he  treated  him  with  great  cold-  gives fecuri- 
nefs  and  indifference,  and  obliged  him  to  give  fe- 
curity  for  his  appearance  at  the  enfuing  parliament. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  met  with  more  rigorous  mcnt* 
treatment,  had  not  Henry  thought  it  impolitic  to 
drive  a  nobleman  to  defpair,   who  was  in  pofleffion 
of  Berwick,   Alnewick,  and  Werkworth  -,  befides 
the  caftles  that  were  occupied  by  his  friends  and 
vaflals,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle  of  Shrewf- 
bury.    The  king  having  exacted  a  new  oath  of  al- 
legiance from  the  noblemen  and  freeholders  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  forbid,  on  fevere  penalties, 
all  depredations  upon  thofe  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  infurrection,  returned  towards  the  borders  of 
Wales,  in  order  to  proceed  upon  another  expedi- 
tion againft  Owen  Glendourdwy ;  but  this  defign 
•was  defeated  by  his  want  of  money  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  his  army.     He  called  a  council  of  war  to 
deliberate  upon  ways  and  means  for  removing  this 
difficulty ;  and  fome  of  the  courtiers  propofed,  that 
he  fhould  feize  the  money  and  rich  equipages  of  the 
prelates  who  ferved  in  the  expedition.     The  king 
feemed  to  relifh  the  expedient,  when  archbifhop 
Arundel  declared  that  they  mould  win  with  blows 
whatever  they  mould  get  from  him  and  his  retinue. 
5  The 
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A.  0.1403.  The  kjng  did  not  cnufe  to  quarrel  with  this  refolUfe 
prelate  ;  and  the  archbifhop  mads  him  amends  for 
his  forbearance,  by  procuring  him  the  grant  of  a 
Waifing.      tenth  in  the  next  convocation. 
The  Bretons       While  Henry  was  thus  employed  in  the  north 
Siuo1?      °^  England,  the  court  of  France  refolved  to  take 
Plymouth,    advantage   of  the  troubles  of  the   nation.     The 
duke  of  Orleans  intended  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
the  Englifli  coaft,  while  John  the  young  duke  of 
Burgundy  fhould  undertake  the  fiege  of  Calais  : 
but  Henry's  fuccefs  againft  the  rebels  defeated  thefe 
projects  i  though  the  French  miniftry  encouraged 
the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne  to  commit  depreda- 
tions upon  the  Englifh.     They  accordingly  fitced 
out  a  number  of  mips,  with  which  they  harraffed 
the  weftern  coaft,  and  even  plundered  the  town  of 
Plymouth.     Henry,  complaining  of  this  violation 
of  the  truce,  and  receiving  very  little  fatisfaclion 
from  the  French  court,  permitted  the  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth  to  make  reprifals ;  and  they  equipped 
a  fmall  fleet,  of  which  they  gave  the  command  to 
William  Wilford,  who  took  vengeance  effectually 
upon   the  Bretons,  by  burning  and  pillaging  all 
the  open  towns  and  villages  on  the  coaft  of  that 
AQ.  Pub.     province. 

A.  c.  1404.      The  parliament  meeting  at  Weftminfter  on  the 

Nonhum-    fourteenth  day  of  January,  the  earl  of  Northum- 

aoJStted'b    Derland  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  imploring 

kis  peers,      his  clemency,  and  the  performance  of  the  promife 

JfStoS   of  Pardon  which  he  had  made  at  York.     Henry 

inpariia-     referred  this  petition  to  the  judges;  but  the  lords 

""*•         entered  a  proteft  againft  this  reference,  declaring, 

that  judgment  in  cafes  of  treafon  belonged  to  them 

only.    Then  they  took  into  confideration  the  charge 

againft  the  earl,  and  pronounced  that  the  fads  al- 

ledged  againft  him  did  not  amount  to  treaibn  nor 

felony,  but  only  a  trefpafs,  lor  which  the  laid  earl 

ought  to  make  fine  and  ranfom  to  his  majefty. 

6  Thus 
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Thus  acquitted,  the  earl  petitioned  that  he  might  A<  Ci  !4°4' 
renew  his  oath  of  allegiance,  which  he  fwore  anew 
Upon  the  crofs  of  Canterbury  ;  and  then  the  king 
remitted  his  fine  and  ranfom.     The  commons  hav- 
ing thanked  the  king  and  lords  in  full  parliament 
for  their  juft  and  equitable  judgment,  petitioned 
that  his  majefty  would  abolifh  all  animofities  fub- 
fifting  among  the  noblemen  of  the  realm  •,  and  at 
his  command,  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Weftmoreiand  embraced  each  other  with  marks  of 
the  mod  perfect  reconciliation,  promifing  that  they 
themfelves,   and  their  tenants  and  vaffals,  mould 
for  the  future  live  in  peace  and  amity.     The  earl  of 
Dunbar  was  likewife  reconciled  to  Northumber- 
land i  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  duke 
of  York,   with  feveral  prelates  and  lords,  fufpected 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  late  confpiracy, 
were  cleared   by  the  king,  and  declared  true  and 
loyal  fubjecls.     Certain  Bretons   who  came  over 
with  the  queen,  being  fufpected  of  carrying  on  a 
correfpondence  with  the  French,  articles  cf  com- 
plaint were  prefented  agatnft  the  king's  confefTbr, 
the  abbot  of  Dore,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  were  irrimediately  dim-tiffed  by  the! 
king;  and  his  majefty  declared  that  he  would  re- 
tain no  perfon  in  his  fervice  that  fhoUld  bedifagree- 
able  to  his  people.     Then  the  commons  petitioned 
that  he  would  remove  all  foreigners  from  his  hotif- 
hojd,  except  tive  or  fix  who  attended  the  queen's 
daughters ;  and  he  forthwith  complied  with  their 
requeft.     Emboldened  by  thefe  inftances  of  conde- 
fcenfion,  they   reprefented  to  the   king,  that  the 
prefent  ftate  of  his  affairs  required  great  manage- 
ment and  ceconomy.     They  defired  he  would  re-- 
fume all  the  grants  on  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall, 
made  by  himfelf  or  his  predecefibrs,  that  they  might 
be  re-annexed  to  the  crown  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  they  requefted  that  he  would 
N°.  36.  S  not 
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A.  c.  ;4<54.  not  grant  away  the  profits  of  his  caftles,  which  were 
repaired  at  the  charge  of  the  nation,  but  that  he 
would  fettle  the  expence  of  his  houfhold  upon  a 
certain  eftabltfhment.  The  king  made  fatisfactory 
anfwers  to  all  thefe  petitions ;  reduced  the  charges 
of  his  family  to  ten  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  declared  his  intention  to  reform  the  abufes 
which  had  crept  into  his  houfekeeping ;  and  allured 
the  commons,  by  the  mouth  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  common 
law  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  difturbed  or  delay- 
ed by  letters  under  the  privy-feal,  or  any  other  in- 
terpofition  whatever.  In  the  mean  time,  he  defired 
the  parliament  would  take  orders  for  difcharging 
the  debts  of  his  houfhold,  and  appoint  treafurers 
to  infpect  the  management  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated tor  the  fervice  of  the  public.  How  this  mo- 
ney was  raifed  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  parliament :  though  we  are  told  by  a  certain 

Waifing.  hiftorian,  that  a  very  opprefiive  tax  was  impofed 
upon  the  people,  on  condition  that  it  mould  not  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent ;  and  that  no  evidence  of 
fuch  a  tax  fhould  be  prefer ved  in  the  treafury  or 
exchequer.  No  briefs  or  commiflions  were  iffued 
for  bringing  the  collectors  to  account ;  and  ail  the 
writings  and  entries  of  this  extraordinary  aid  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  A  general  pardon  had 
been  publifhed  in  favour  of  all  the  adherents  and 
abettors  of  the  earl  of  Worcefter  and  the  lord  Henry 
Piercy,  provided  they  would  fubmit  before  the  fixth 
day  of  January;  and  now  an  act  of  grace  was 
paffed  for  all  treafons,  infurrections,  and  mifde- 
meanors,  except  rapes,  murders,  forging  royal  feals, 
and  falfe  coining,  extending  to  the  fourteenth  day 
of  January,  in  favour  of  all  perfons,  except  fuch  as 

Kymer,       were  actually  imprifoned  for  thofe  offences. 

HoftUides        During  this  feflion,  a  body  of  Bretons  landed 

between  the  near  Portland,  and  burned  fome  villages  ;  but  were 

Englilh  and  i  r  j 

Brc'ons.  *  repulfed 
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fepulfed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  afterwards  defeated  A  c-  :*°-?; 
at  fea  by  the  Englifh  fleet,  which  took  their  admi- 
ral Chattel,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  armament. 
A  petty  war  was  carried  on  between  the  Bretons  and 
the  Englifh,  thd'  both  courts  difclaimed  the  hofti- 
lities  that  were  committed.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
entered  Guisnne,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
town  of  Bergi,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  lofsj 
by  the  valour  of  Sir  Robert  Anteville,  who  defend- 
ed the  place  with  a  garrifon  of  three  hundred  Eng- 
lifhmen.  The  duke's  condufl  \vas  influenced  by  d 
perfonal  averfion  to  Henry  5  and  the  French  mini- 
ftry  connived  at  thefe  infringements  of  the  truce* 
in  hope  that  fome  infurreclion  in  England,  joined 
to  the  efforts  of  Glendourdwy,  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  declare  open  war  againfl;  Henry,  whom 
they  confidered  as  an  ufurper.  He  was  v/ell  ac- 
quainted with  their  fentiments,  and  found  it  con- 
venient to  temporize,  until  he  fhould  have  tri- 
umphed over  all  domeftic  oppofition.  It  certainly 
was  his  intereft  to  avoid  a  war  with  his  neighbours 
at  fuch  a  juncture ;  and  for  that  reafon^  he  not  only 
winked  at  the  infults  which  he  fuffered  from  the 
French,  but  even  follicited  a  truce  with  Scotland, 
which  was  concluded  in  the  month  of  July,  to  con- 
tinue till  the  enfuing  Eailer. 

He  feemed  to  underftand  and  pnrfue  his  intereft  ^n  int|K* 
with  equal  difcernment  and  perfeverance,  except  in  atesPRi- 
one  particular  point,  which  was  now  become  an  'hardiri 

i  •    £  tt  i  c    i  •  n      r     •  •  Scotland^ 

object  well  worthy  or  his  molt  lenous  attention. 
This  was  the  progrefs  of  Glendourdwy,  who  had 
lately  reduced  the  caftles  of  Harlegh  and  Aberyft- 
with,  defeated  a  ftrong  body  of  Englifh  at  Craigy- 
dorth  near  Monmouth,  and  ravaged  the  country  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Severne  :  in  a  word,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  rapidity  of  fuccefs,  that  no  Eng- 
lifhman  on  the  Marches  could  pretend  to  pofTefe  his 
eltate,  without  fubmitting  to  his  dominion ;  and 
he  was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  Henry's  fubjects," 
S  2  among 
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A.  c.  1404.  among  whom  was  Trevor  bifhop  of  St.  AfaphV 
The  king  Teemed  averie  to  another  expedition  into 
Wales,  where  he  had  been  already  To  unfortunate : 
and  at  prefent  he  was  reftrained  from  profecuting 
that  war,  by  a  ferment  in  the  midft  of  his  king- 
dom, raifed  by  a  very  trivial  incident.  The  idle 
report  of  Richard's  being  alive  was  now  revived, 
and  gained  more  credit  than  ever.  Orfe  Serle,  who 
had  been  his  domeftic,  repaired  to  Scotland  to  fee 
his  old  mailer,  and  engaging  as  an  accomplice  in 
the  deceit,  wrote  letters  to  different  people  in  Eng- 
land, alluring  them  that  king  Richard  was  in  being 
and  in  good  health.  The  evidence  of  a  man,  who 
could  not  poffibly  be  miflaken  in  the  perfon  of  a 
prince  whom  he  had  long  attended,  produced  fuch 
an  effect,  that  one  half  of  the  nation  was  deceived 
by  the  impofture,  which  was  greatly  aflHted  by  the 
old  countefs  of  Oxford,  mother  of  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land, who  had  b^en  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard. This  lady  not  only  pretended  to  confirm 
the  report  from  her  own  knowledge,  but  pre- 
fented  a  great  number  of  perlons,  m  his  name, 
with  little  hearts  made  of  filver,  like  thofe  with 
which  that  prince  ufed  to  diftinguifh  his  favou- 
rites. The  king,  alarmed  at  the  confequence  of 
this  deceit,  which  was  propagated  and  fupported 
in  all  pares  of  the  kingdom  by  artful  monks,  who 
acted  as  her  emifTaries,  arrefted  the  countefs,  .who 
was  confined  to  dole  prifon,  and  deprived  of  her 
eltate ;  and  fome  of  her  agents  were  convicted  and 
executed  as  fcditious  importers.  As  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland was  fufpected  of  favouring  the  cheat, 
Henry  made  a  progrefs  to  Pontefract,  where  thae 
nobleman  furrenciered  himfelf,  with  all  his  grand - 
fons  and  defcendants ;  fo  that  the  king  was  fully 
convinced  of  his  innocence  :  though  he  obliged  the 
earl  to  give  up  the  town  and  caftls  of  Berwick,  and 
the  fortrefs  and  foreft  of  Jedburgh,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances ;  in  confideration  of  which  Henry 

agreed 
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4greed  to  gratify  him  and  his  heirs  with  an  equi-  *••  c-.14°4. 
valent,  by  the  advice  of  the  parliament  or  coun- 
cil. Serle,  being  tired  with  maintaining  the  per- 
ibn  who  had  affumed  the  name  of  Richard,  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  Sir  William  Clifford  gover- 
nor of  Berwick,  whom  he  knew  to  be  upon  bad 
terms  'with  Henry,  but  that  officer,  inftead  of 
fupplying  him  with  money  to  carry  on  the  impof- 
ture,  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  by  delivering 
him  up  to  juftice.  Finding  himfelf  convicled  and 
condemned,  he  not  only  explained  the  deceit,  but 
owned  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  at  Calais  •,  fo  that  he  juftly 
fuffered  the  death  of  .a  traitor,  and  the  nat.ion  was  speed/ 
at  length  difabufed. 


This  alarm  being  pad,  the  king  refolv.ed  to  ad    f 

•   •  A  *-M       j          j  •   I     i  •          Li  r  of  the  ilh- 

againft  Glendourdwy  with  his  whole  power,  fo  as  cerate  Par- 
to  reduce  that  rebel  in  one  campaign  ;  but  as  he  lument' 
wanted  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  convoked  a  parliament  at  Coventry  on 
the  fixth  day  of  October  •,  and  as  he  had  always 
been  thwarted  in  his  meafures  by  the  meddling 
clergy  and  practitioners  of  the  law,  who  piqued 
themfelves  upon  knowing  the  conftitution,  he 
ftretched  his  prerogative  in  a  very  unjuftifiable  man- 
ner, by  inferring  a  claufein  the  writ  of  fummons, 
excluding  all  perfons  who  underftood  the  law  from 
being  elected  ;  and  when  the  members  were  return- 
ed, it  was  not  without  reafon  that  .they  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Illiterate  Parliament.  The  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  Henry's  brother,  and  chan- 
cellor of  England,  obferved,  in  his  fpeech  at  the 
opening  of  the  feffion,  that  the  fuppiies  granted  by 
the  late  parliament  had  not  been  adequate  to  the 
neceffities  of  the  government  •,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  vote  a  confiderable  fubfidy  for 
the  reduction  of  Wales,  and  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  from  foreign  adverfaries,  as  the  truce  with 
S  3  Scotland 
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c.  ,4aj.  Scotland  would  expire  in  the  fpring,  and  the  French 
miniftry  leemed  very  much  difpofed  to  an  open  rup- 
ture whh  England.  The  commons,  by  way  of  an- 
fwer  to  this  demand,  went  in  a  body  and  presented  an 
addrefs  to  the  king,  importing,  that  without  bur- 
thening  his  people,  he  might  relieve  the  neceflities 
of  the  ftate  by  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
•who  pofleffed  one  third  of  the  riches  in  the  king- 
dom, and  ought  to  contribute  largely  to  the  occa- 
lions  of  the  government,  as  they  were  totally  ex- 
empted from  perfonal  fervice.  The  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  prefent,  when  they  delivered 
this  addrefs,  perceiving  by  the  king's  countenance 
that  the  propofal  was  not  at  all  difagreeable,  ftood 
up  and  oppofed  it  with  great  vehemence.  He  re- 
futed the  allegations  in  the  addrefs,  by  reprefenting, 
that  although  the  clergy  did  not  ferve  perfonally  in 
the  wars,  they  could  not  therefore  be  deemed  ufe- 
lefs  members  of  fociety  •,  inafmuch  as  they  fent  their 
vafials  and  tenants  to  ferve  in  the  army,  when  their 
fervice  was  required.  He  faid,  that  in  ftripping  the 
clergy  of  their  polTeflions,  he  would  put  a  flop  to 
the  prayers  which  they  offered  up  inceffantly  to 
heaven  for  the  profperity  of  the- ftate ;  and  that  he 
could  not  expect  God  would  vouchfafe  his  protec^ 
tion  to  the  kingdom,  if  fo  little  regard  mould  be 
payed  to  the  intereft  of  the  clergy.  He  defired  the 
commons  to  take  notice,  that  they  would  not  find 
it  an  eafy  matter  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  pof- 
iefllons,  without  expofmg  the  kingdom  to  the  mod 
dangerous  convulfions ,  and  declared,  that  while  he 
occupied  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  would  oppofe 
fuch  injuftice  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  He 
then  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  con- 
jured him,  as  he  valued  his  eternal  falvation,  to 
avoid  a  ftep  which  would  not  only  be  a  direct  vi- 
olation of  his  coronation  oath,  but  alfo  oblige  the 
clergy  to  proceed  to  fuclx  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  as 

would 
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would  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  confufion.  A,  0.1404. 
Henry,  ftartled  perhaps  at  this  laft  infmuation,  af- 
iiired  him  that  his  fears  were  altogether  without 
foundation ;  for  that  he  was  firmly  determined  to 
execute  the  refolution  he  had  made  when  he  afcend- 
ed  the  throne,  and  would  maintain  the  church  in 
all  her  rights  and  privileges.  The  archbifhop,  en- 
couraged by  this  aflurance,  turned  to  the  commons, 
and  rebuked  them  feverely  for  their  preemption  in 
prefenting  fuch  an  addrefs,  which  was  the  effect  of 
impiety  and  avarice.  Notwithftanding  this  reproof, 
to  which  they  made  no  reply,  they  perfiited  in  their 
refolution,  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  feizing  the  re- 
venues of  the  clergy  •,  but  thefe  laft  had  fuch  influ- 
ence among  the  nobility,  that  it  was  thrown  out 
by  the  houie  of  lords ;  and  the  commons  were 
obliged  to  devife  other  ways  and  means  for  fupply- 
ing  the  king's  neceffities.  After  fome  debate,  they, 
with  the  affent  of  the  lords,  granted  a  confiderable 
fubfidy  on  wool  and  wool-fells,  wine,  and  other 
merchandize ;  on  condition  that  it  mould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  expence  of  the  war  and  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  lord  Furni- 
val  and  Sir  John  Pelham,  appointed  treafurers  for 
that  purpofe.  The  ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown  w^ng« 
having  been  parcelled  out  in  grants  to  private  per- 
fons,  the  commons  complained  of  fuch  alienation  ; 
and  not  only  advjfed  a  refumption,  but  enacled  a 
flatute,  empowering  the  king  to  take,  for  one  year, 
the  profits  of  all  annuities,  fees,  or  wages,  granted 
fmce  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  excepting,  however, 
from  this  refumption,  certain  officers  of  ftate,  juf- 
tices,  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  other  minifters 
of  any  of  his  courts  of  judicature.  It  was  a!ib  de- 
creed, that  he  mould  enjoy  for  the  like  term  all  he- 
reditaments alienated  from  the  crown,  excepc  fuch 
as  were  granted  to  the  queen,  or  the  royal  family,  or 
confirmed  to  the  pofTeflbr  by  aft  of  parliament. 
S  4  They 
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A.  0.1404.  They  refolved  to  make  proclamation,  that  all  who 
poficrTed  patents  of  any  annual  value,  granted  fmce 
the  fortieth  year  of  hdward  III.  fhould,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  bring  them  in  by  a  certain  day  appoint- 
ed, that  the  merits  of  the  pofTefTors  might  be  ex- 
amined, and  their  patents  continued  and  revoked 
accordingly.  After  thefe  fteps  towards  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  revenues,  the  commons,  upon  a  petition 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  exhibited  in  parliament, 
voted  him  a  thoufand  marks  a  year  for  maintaining 
a  body  of  men  to  defend  the  Welfh  Marches.  They 
recommended  the  king's  ions  John  and  Humphrey 
to  their  father  for  honourable  preferment.  They, 
in  an  addrefs  to  his  majeiiy,  defired  the  duke  of 
York  might  receive  the  arrears  due  to  him  for  his 
fervices  in  Guienne,  which  they  hoped  the  king 
would  not  forget  •,  and  requcfted  that  he  would  or- 
der reftitution  to  be  made  to  Richard,  brother  to 
the  duke  of  York,  of  fome  valuable  jewels  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  late  k;ng. 

A.  c.  7405.  Henry  himfelf  was  fufpected  of  having  contrived 
tne  fcheme  againft  the  clergy,  which  the  commons 
had  attempted  to  execute  •,  and  this  fuppofition 
veys  Ache's  raikd  a  g°°d  number  of  enemies  againft  him  in 
twofonC5es  that  formidable  body.  The  kingdom  was  filled 
from  wind-  wit}lL  murmurs  and  difcontent,  induftrioufly  fo- 
mented by  the  emiiraries  of  thofe,  who  either  wiihed 
well  to  the  heir  of  blood,  or  imarted  from  the 
feverity  of  the  reigning  king,  or  dreaded  the  defigns 
of  his  policy,  and  the  rapacioufnefs  of  his  avarice, 
which  was  not  yet  fatisfied  with  the  great  fum  be- 
longing to  Richard  that  fell  into  his  hands-,  and  the 
exorbitant  fubfidies  granted  by  parliament.  The 
nation  in  general  feemed  ripe  for  revolt,  and  na- 
turally turned  their  eyes  upon  Mortimer,  who  ftill 
remained  in  captivity.  Henry,  far  from  treating 
for  his  ranfom,  had  feized  his  children,  and  con- 
fined them  in  the  cafile  of  Windfor,  as  hoftages 

for 
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for  the  conduct  of  their  father,  whom  the  king  A-c<  I4°s- 
fufptcted  of  intrigues  againft  his  government,  in 
conjunction  with  Glendourdwy.  The  countefs 
dowager  of  Thomas  Spenfer  earl  of  Gloucefter, 
who  had  been  beheaded  at  Briftol,  undertook  to 
effect  the  deliverance  of  thofe  children  ;  and,  by 
means  of  falfe  keys,  that  opened  the  locks  under 
which  they  were  confined,  accomp'imed  their  ef- 
cape  from  Windfor  :  fhe  had  even  conveyed  ihem 
as  far  as  the  Marches  of  Wales,  when  me  was 
feized  by  the  officers  of  Henry,  who  ordered  the 
fons  of  Mortimer  to  be  more  clofely  confined  and 
narrowly  watched  for  the  future.  The  councefs 
being  examined  before  the  council,  not  only  con- 
feffed  that  me  had  been  inftigated  to  this  attempt 
by  her  brother  the  duke  of  York,  but  alfo  accufed 
him  of  having  formed  a  defign  to  fcale  the  walls 
of  Eltham,  and  take  away  the  life  of  his  fovereign. 
,She  even  offered  to  maintain  the  charge  by  William 
Maydefton  her  efquire,  who  undertook  to  be  her 
champion:  the  duke  of  York  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, in  order  to  prove  his  innocence.  Neverthe- 
lefs  his  eftate  was  confifcated,  and  himfelf  com- 
mitted priibner  to  the  caftle  of  Pevenfey,  where  he 
continued  until  all  the  diflurbances  in  the  North  were 
fuppreffed. 

The  king  juftly  concluding  from  this  attempt,  The  F/ench 

i  r  i^  ir -i-  r  111        court  fa~ 

hat  fomething  elie  or  more  confequence  would  be  vours  Owen 
mdertaken  in  favour  of  Mortimer's  claim,  thought  ^lendonld- 
k.  high  time  to  take  effectual  meafures  againft  his  *! 
Vellh  ally.     He  afiembld  a  body  of  forces,  the 
ommand  of  which  he  bellowed  upon  the  prince  of 
Vales,  who  marched  thither  in  the  fpring,  and 
mted  part  of  the  Welfh  army.     He  ftill  conti- 
icd  to  advance  after  this   adbon  ;  and,  in  two 
onths,  fought  another  battle,  near  Grofmont  in 
bnmouthfh'.re,  againft  a  body  ofr  eight  thoufand 
:n,  commanded  by  Griffith,  eldeft  fon  of  Owen 

Glen- 
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A.C.  1405.  Glertdourdv/y,  who  was  routed  and  taken  prifoner ; 
his  uncle  Tudor  being  killed  upon  the  fpot.  He 
refembled  his  brother  fo  exactly,  that  his  body 
being  found  among  the  (lain,  was  miftaken  for 
Owen ;  and  this  report,  added  to  the  bad  fuccefs 
of  the  battle,  overwhelmed  the  Welm  with  confter- 
nation.  The  prince  of  Wales,  after  his  victory, 
advancing  farther  into  South  Wales,  invefted  the 
caftle  of  Lampader  in  Cardiganshire ;  and  the  gar- 
rifon  agreed  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved  by  the 
firft  day  of  October.  The  Welfh  would  have  been 
difpirited  by  this  bad  fucceis,  had  not  they  been 
amufed  by  France,  from  which  they  expected  pow- 
erful afliftance.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  go- 
verned that  kingdom,  payed  no  regard  to  the  truce 
fubfifting  with  England.  He  engaged  in  a  league 
with  Glendourdwy  j  fent  the  conftable  d'Albret 
and  the  count  d'Armagnac  with  an  army  into 
Search-  Guienne,  where  they  reduced  fixty  places  belong- 
fciAopof  ing  to  the  Englilh.  The  duke  himfelf  made  an 
Mowbray  attempt  upon  Bourg  and  Blaye  :  the  duke  of  Bur- 
«ui  maref-  gundy  rcfolved  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Calais ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  enterprize,  the  couni 
of  St.  Pol  attempted  to  furprife  the  caftle  of  Merck 
but  he  was  repulfed  by  the  garrifon  of  Calais,  ever 
after  he  had  made  a  lodgment  in  the  court-yard  o 
the  caftle. 

Henry  guefied  from  thefe  infolent  infraction 
what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  French  miniftr) 
in  cafe  his  affairs  mould  afTume  an  unfavourab 
afpect  in  England  ;  and  for  that  reafon  was  vei 
felicitous  to  fupprefs  the  Welfh  rebellion.     He  h; 
afiembled  a  council  of  the  nobility,  in  order  to  o1 
tain  a  fupply  of  money,  which  he  was  amamed 
afk  of  the  parliament,  becaufe  it  had  fo  lately  2 
commodated  him  with  a  con(iderable  fubfidy  :   b 
the  nobility  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with 
requeft;  and  he  met  v/ith  the  fame  repulfe  fr> 
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the  clergy.  By  this  time,  a  powerful  faction  was  Ai  e-  '4°s- 
formed  againft  his  adminiftration.  Richard  Scrope 
archbifhop  of  York,  and  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Wiltfhire,  who  had  been  beheaded  at  Briftol,  en- 
gaged in  a  league  with  Thomas  Mowbray  earl 
marefchal,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to 
make  another  effort  to  dethrone  Henry,  in  favour 
of  Mortimer;  and  the  lords  Bardolfe,  Haftings, 
Falconbridge,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, joined  in  the  afibciation.  Having  levied 
a  confiderable  army  at  York,  they  publilhed  a  ma- 
nifefto  againft  the  king,  containing  nine  articles, 
importing,  that  Henry,  when  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, had  protefted  and  fworn  that  he  came  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  the  recovery  of  his  private  eftate, 
without  having  any  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  which 
he  neverthelels  ufurped  :  that,  like  an  arch-traitor, 
he  had  imprifoned  his  fovcreign,  compelled  him  to 
refign  his  royal  dignity,  and  then  put  him  to  death 
in  a  barbarous  manner  :  that,  fmce  the  death  of 
Richard,  he  had  unjuflly  detained  the  crown  from 
Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of  Marche,  to  whom  it 
lawfully  belonged  :  that  he  had  deprived  feverai 
perfons  of  their  lives,  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
of  endeavouring  to  reform  the  abufes  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  imprifoned  bifhops  by  his  fole  au- 
t.iority,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom :  that 
h?  had  opprefled  the  people  with  unneceflary  taxes, 
and  intimidated  them  by  threats  from  complaining 
of  the  grievance  :  that  he  had  violated  the  privi- 
legps  of  the  nation,  and  broken  the  oath  he  had 
takm  at  his  coronation,  by  encroaching  upon  the 
freedom  of  elections  for  members  of  parliament : 
that,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Weftminfter,  he  had 
given  his  voluntary  aflent  to  a  pernicious  ftatute 
againit  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  St.  Peter  and  his  fucceflbrs  ;  in  confe- 
quence-)f  which  ftatute,  fimony,  perjury,  and  other 

diforders 
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A.  0.1405.  diforders  were  introduced  among  the  clergy  as  well 
as  the  nobility,  who  fold  vacant  benefices  to  unqua- 
lified perfons :  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
follicitations  of  his  council,  he  had  refufed  to  pay 
the  ranfom  of  the  earl  of  Marche;  falfely  charg- 
ing that  nobleman  v/ith  having  voluntarily  furren- 
dered  himfelf  prifoner  to  Owen  Glendourdwy  :  that 
thefe  were  the  caufes  which  induced  them  to  take 
arms,  with  defign  to  deliver  the  nation  from  the 
opprefilon  of  fuch  a  tyrant,  and  fet  the  lawful  heir 
upon  the  throne  cf  England. 

T^  are         Ralph  earl  of  Weftmoreland  being  apprifed  of 

outwitted          ...  .  TIII          r  °       *  *    -I      •     . 

andtakenby  their  intention,  railed  a  body  or  troops  ;  and,  jom- 
Raipheari  jng  tne  forces  under  John  of  Lancafter,  warden  of 
^orchnd.  the  Eaft  Marches,  advanced  againft  the  revolting 
lords,  in  order  to  fuppreis  the  rebellion,  before 
they  fhould  be  joined  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. He  found  them  encamped  on  Shipton-Moor, 
about  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  York  •,  but, 
perceiving  they  already  outnumbered  his  followers, 
and  waited  with  impatience  for  an  engagement,  he 
altered  his  plan,  and  refolved  to  defeat  them  by 
ilratagem  or  treachery.  He  fent  an  agent  to  pro- 
pofe  an  interview,  which  being  granted,  he  mec 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  earl  marefchal,  and 
the  reft  of  the  confederate  lords,  in  fight  of  both 
armies.  There  he  procefted  that  he  heartily  con- 
curred with  them  in  their  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  profperity  of  his  country;  and  in  general 'ap- 
proved the  articles  of  their  manifefto.  Then  he 
propofed  fome  meafures  for  the  accomplifhmentof 
their  defign ;  and  cajoled  them  in  fuch  a  manrer, 
that  they  were  convinced  of  his  being  a  fincere  well- 
wifher  to  the  fcheme  they  had  projected.  He  ailed 
for  wine,  and  they  drank  together  in  token  of 
amity  :  he  even  affected  to  embrace  them  wirh  the 
moft  cordial  affection  ;  and  ordered  his  atteidants 
to  retire,  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence  in  their  ho- 
nour 
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fcour  and  friendship.  This  frank  manner  of  pro-  A-c-  l*°s* 
ceeding  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  the  confederates, 
that  they  likewife  difmiffed  their  followers,  who 
were  no  fooner  out  of  fight,  than  Weftmoreland's 
guard  returned  at  full  fpeed,  and  feized  the  arch- 
bifhop  and  Mowbray,  before  they  could  receive 
any  fuccour  from  their  adherents.  Their  army  be- 
ing thus  deprived  of  their  chiefs,  was  feized  with 
contternaticn,  and  ciifperfed  immediately  :  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  being  informed  of  this  difailer, 
took  refuge  in  Berwick,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
and  from  thence  retired  with  lord  Bardolfe  to  Scot- 
land. Henry  was  on  his  march  to  the  North, 
when  the  archbifhop  and  Mowbray  were  furprifed 
by  Weftmoreland,  who  delivered  them  into  his  ma- 
jefly's  hands  at  the  caftle  of  Pontefract.  The  king 
ordered  the  liberties  of  York  to  be  feized  ;  and, 
when  he  arrived  at  Bi  mop  (thorp,  on  the  eighth  day 
of  June,  commanded  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  chief 
juftice  of  England,  to  try  the  archbifhop  for  high 
treafon  :  but  he  declining  the  office,  Sir  William 
Fulthorp,  another  judge,  pronounced  fentence  of 
death  againft  him  as  a  traitor  ;  and  he  was  beheaded 
immediately  after  condemnation. 

He  had  acquired  fuch  a  character  for  fan&ity, 
and  died  with  fuch  compofure  and  reiblution,  that 
the  common  people  looked  upon  him  as  a  martyr  j 
and  he  was  faid  to  work  miracles  after  death.  He  was 
the  firft  bifhop  that  ever  fuffered  death  in  England, 
by  a  fentence  of  the  civil  judge  ;  and  the  pope  was 
fo  much  incenfed  at  this  infringement  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  liberty,  that  he  excommunicated  all  who  were 
concerned  in  his  death  and  condemnation.  Mow- 
bray earl  marefchal  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner, 
without  arraignment,  trial,  or  defence ;  and  heavy 
jfines  were  impofed  upon  the  reft  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  infurrtdion.  The  lands  and  caftles 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 

lord 
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A.C.  1405.  ]orcj  Bardolfe  were  confifcated  ;  and  all  the  military 
tenants  of  the  crown  fummoned  to  meet  at  New- 
caftle,  from  whence  the  king  prcpofed  to  march  in 
perfon,  and  undertake  the  fiege  of  Berwick.  Be- 
Northui°f  ^ore  ^e  aPProacned  tne  place,  thofe  two  noblemenf 
fcedandanj  had  fled  to  Scotland,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
Barfoife  town  to  Sir  William  Greyftock,  who  was  well  pre- 
flyinto  pared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  But  one  of  the 
Scotland.  towers  being  demolimed  by  the  mot  from  a  Jarge 
piece  of  cannon,  the  garrifon  was  fo  intimidated, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  the  place  without 
farther  refiftance.  Werkworth,  Alnwick^  and  the 
earl's  other  caftles  in  that  country,  were  reduced 
with  equal  eafe  by  Henry,  who,  having  quelkd  the 
commotions  of  the  North,  directed  his  arms  againft 
Owen  Glendourdwy,  by  this  time  rendered  more 
and  more  formidable  by  his  French  alliance.  While 
wjfing.  the  king  was  employed  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the 
North,  the  marefchal  de  Montmorency  arrived  in 
Wales  with  a  numerous  fleet,  from  which  he  landed 
twelve  thoufandmen  \  then,  joining  Glendourdwy, 
took  Caermarthen,  Worcefter,  and  feveral  other 
places,  ravaging  the  country  with  fire  and  fword, 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty.  Henry  began 
his  march  from  the  North,  in  order  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  thofe  invaders  ;  but  he  was  retarded  in 
fuch  a  manner  by  bad  weather,  that,  before  he  ar- 
rived in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  the  French  auxili- 
aries were  embarked,  and  the  feafon  fo  far  advanced, 
that  he  could  undertake  nothing  of  confequence 
againft  Owen,  who  found  means  to  intercept  fifty 
waggons,  laden  with  provifions  and  money  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  army.  This  misfortune  haftened 
his  retreat  towards  London,  where  he  applied  to 
the  bilhops  for  a  frefh  fupply,  which  was  granted 
in  the  next  convocation. 

A,C,  1406,      All  the  difturbances  within  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land being  nQW  fupprcfled,  Henry  convoked  a  par- 
liament 
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liament  in  the  beginning  of  March  •,  and,  in  order  A>c- 14°6- 
to  render  the  members  propitious  to  his  defigns,  "^^JJ" 
gave  his  affenr,  without  fcruple,  to  an  act  for  fe-  Lo^'iaor- 
curing  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  he  himfelf  Jj^^le. 
had  encroached  upon  in  the  laft  parliament.    Then  mcninhi« 
he  demanded  a  fupply,  which  they  bluntly  refufed* powcT< 
alledging,    that  their   former   fubfidies  had   been 
fquandered  away  without  any  benefit  to  the  nation. 
Henry  was  extremely  incenfed  at  this  mortifying 
repulfe,  but  diiTembled  his  refentment,  and  refolved 
to  tire  them  into  compliance.  The  feflion  was  con- 
tinued till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  to  the  infinite 
prejudice  of  their  private  affairs,  and  great  expence 
of  the  constituents  who  payed  their  wages ;  and  then 
they  voted  a  fubfidy,  under  fuch  reftnctions,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  could  not  touch  above  fix  thou- 
fand  pounds  for  his  own  ufe,  the  reft  having  been 
appropriated  to  the  public  fervices.     A  ftatute  was 
enacted,  intailing  the  crown  upon  Henry's  fons, 
and  their  male  iiTue ;  but  as  this  was  a  deviation 
from  the  ufual  courfe  of  fuccefllon,  the  act  was  af- 
terwards repealed,  and  a  fettlement  made  upon  the 
heirs  general,  that  the  females  might  not  be  ex- 
cluded.    During  the  feflion  of  this  parliament,  the  Rot.ftrf; 
king  carried  on  a  private   negotiation  with  fome 
Scottifh  noblemen,  who  promifed  to  deliver  the  eari 
of  Northumberland  and  the  lord  Bardolfe  into  his 
hands,  on  condition  that  he  would  releafe  without 
ranfom  their  relations  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Holmedon.     The  fugitive  lords  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  lord  Fleming,  a  nobleman  of  ho- 
nour, who  receiving  intimation  of  the  fcandalous 
compact,  aflifted  his  guefts  in  making  their  efcape 
to  North  Wales,  where  they  met  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception from  Glendourdwy. 

The  contract  between  Henry  and  the  Scots  was  The  Prj"^ 
managed  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  Ro-  Lou^n 
bcrt  Hi.  king  of  Scotland,  who,  having  defigns 

upon 
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A.C.  i4c6.  upon  the  crown  to  the  prejudice  of -his  nephews, 
maintained  a  friendly  correfpondence  with  Henry, 
who  he  hoped  would  affift  him  in  his  ufurpation. 
Robert  was  a  prince  of  fuch  weak  intellects,  and 
fo  flothful  and  irrefolute,  that  the  duke  of  Albany 
had  already  engrofied  the  whole  adminiftration,  and 
gained  fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  king,  that  the 
Iimple  monarch  durft  not  avow  his  fentiments  on 
thole  fubjects  that  mod  nearly  concerned  the  intereft 
of  his  own  family.  The  duke,  on  pretence  of  fome 
irregularities,  had  extorted  an  order  from  Robert 
to  confine  his  eldeft  fon  David  prince  of  Scotland 
in  the  caftle  of  Falkland,  where  that  unhappy 
prince  v/as  ftarved  to  death  by  his  inhuman  uncle. 
The  father  being  apprifed  of  this  tragedy,  and 
afraid  of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  perfidious 
actor,  refolved  to  remove  his  other  fon  James  with- 
out the  reach  of  Albany's  influence,  and  fent  him 
,  on  board  of  a  Ihip  to  be  conveyed  to  France  for 
his  education.  This  young  prince,  who  had  at- 
tained the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  provided 
with  two  tutors,  whom  the  father  furnifhed  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  not  only  to  the  French 
miniftry,  but  alfo  to  Henry  king  of  England,  in 
cafe  the  prince  mould  be  driven  into  any  part  of 
his  territbries  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  James  being 
very  much  incommoded  by  the  naufea,  to  which 
many  people  are  fubject  at  fea,  was  let  alhore  on 
the  coaft  of  Norfolk.  There  he  was  immediately 
apprehended  and  brought  to  Henry,  who  corrimit- 
ted  him  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  in  violation  of  the 
truce  that  ftill  fubfifted  between  the  two  nations ; 
and  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  to  the  benefit  of  which 
he  was  pathetically  recommended  by  his  unhappy 
father.  That  prince  died  of  grief  in  three  days 
after  he  received  the  tidings  of  his  fon's  captivity ; 
and  the  duke  of  Albany  continued  to  aft  as  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  capacity  he  renewed  the 
truce  with  England.  In 
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In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  French  fleet  ap-  A  c • '4°6- 
preached  the  coaft  of  Wales,  in  order  to  fuccour  The  king 
Owen  Glendourdwy  ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a  EJJj't. 
terrible  tempeft,  the  greater  number  of  their  vef-  ing 
lels  periflied,  and  the  remainder  returned  to  Brit-  ea* 
tany  in  a  (battered  condition.    Mean  while  the  city 
of  London  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  plague, 
that  fwept  off  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  king,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contagion,  refided 
in  the  caftle  of  Ledes  in  Kent.     Having  pafled 
part  of  the  fummer  in  this  habitation,  he  refolved 
to  vifit  another  country-houfe  in  Norfolk  by  fea, 
and  went  on  board  of  a  fmall  veffel,  attended  by 
four  fhips  loaded  with  his  baggage  and  domeftics. 
In  this  fhort  voyage  he  was  attacked  by  the  French 
cruifers,  who  took  all  his  fervants  and  equipage, 
while  he  himfelf  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty, 
not  without  fufpecting  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  fome  of  his  domeftics.    ,  This  year  is  likewife 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  famous  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  who  had  acquired  fo  much  military  repu- 
tation in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  now  died 
in  Kent  in  extreme  old  age,  after  having  lived  in 
private  many  years,  univerfally  efteemed  and  be- 
loved for  his  humanity  and  benevolence. 

Henry's  affairs  had  been  fo  fituated  fince  his  ac-  A.  c.  14073 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  The<juke  Of 
fpare  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  Guienne-,  and  ?iean'a(~ 

i       r^  ii-  c  i  •  i    n.  •        i  •      frffinatedby 

the  French  taking  advantage  of  his  neglect  in  this  direaion  of 
particular,  made  a  conftant  practice  of  wrefting  the  Bhuer^d'yof 
places  of  that  province  out  of  his  hands,  either  by 
open  force,  or  bribing  the  governors  to  furrender. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  all  along  treated 
Henry  with  the  moft  provoking  infolence,  made 
another  fruitlefs  attempt  upon  Bourg  and  Blaye, 
while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  renewed  his  fcheme 
of  befieging  Calais.  He  did  not  venture,  how- 
ever, to  engage  in  this  enterprize ;  and  loudly 
N°.  36.  T  co/nplained 
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A.  c,  1407.  complained  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  wilfully' 
thrown  obflacles  in  the  way  of  his  defign.     The 
quarrel  between  thefe  two  princes  of  the  blood  pro- 
ceeded to  fuch  a  degree  of  rancour,  that  Orleans 
was  afifaflinated  by  the  emifiaries  of  Burgundy,  who 
avowed  the  murder  with  impunity,  although  the 
defunft  was  the  king's  own  brother.     The  death 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  encouraged  and 
protected  the  Bretons  in  their  hoftilities  againft  the 
Englifh,  alarmed  that  people  with  apprehenfions  of 
their  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  England,  in  cafe 
an  accommodation  fhould  be  effected  between  the 
two  crowns  ;   they  therefore  willingly   liflened   to 
Henry's  propofal  of  a  truce  for  one  year,  before 
the  expiration  of  which  they  thought  they  fhould 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  fyftem  of  politics  which  the 
Aft. Tub.    French  court  would  purfue.     Henry  was  not  ig- 
norant of  their  views,    though  he  diffembled  his 
fentiments,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  it 
was  more  prudent  to  temporize  with  his  neighbours, 
than    be   expofed  to  the  infuks  of  his  own  fub- 
Hmrycon-  jec~ts.  He  concluded,  at  this  period,  a  treaty  of  com- 
trucew^th    merce  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  ftates 
tiu-  Bretons.  of  Flanders ;  and  in  October  convened  a  parlia- 
ment at  Gloucefter,  where  he  demanded  a  fubfidy, 
£•<*         which  introduced  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of 
the  laft  aid  granted  in  parliament.     Warm  debate* 
arofe  on  this  fubjecl: ;   and  the  king's  conduct  was 
cenfured  with  great  freedom.     But  at  length  they 
granted  a  fubfidy,  though  upon  exprefs  condition 
that  he  would  not  demand  another  aid  for  two  years, 
nor  load  the  fubje&s  with  any  new  charge  or  impo- 
fition.   Henry  received  it  on  thefe  terms  -,  and  copies 
of  the  ftatute  were  delivered  to  the  members,  that 
they  might  exhibit  them  in  their  refpt&ive  coun- 
ties. 

The  king's  fon,  Thomas  of  Lancafter,  had  been 
fent  plenipotentiary  into  France,  with  full  powers 

to 
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to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  with  that  kingdom;  A-c-'4°7. 
and  the  French  court  appointed  the  duke  of  Berry  Rot.  v™]- 
to  treat  with  him  upon  the  fubjeft  •,  but  all  the  re-  No'thum-* 
fult  of  their  negotiation  was  a  truce  with  Guienne  teriand  and 
for  a  few  months,  which  the  French  employed  in  idl^ife 
affifting  the  Welfli  rebels.     The  prince  of  Wales  an  infon-ec- 
haci  made  confiderable  progrefs  againft  Glendouid-  Kwf/aad 
wy,  infomuch  that  the  parliament  exprtffed  their  JJ^'"^ 
fatisfaction  with  his  conduct  :   but  he  feems  to  have  juketyaL 
been    reftri&ed   in   point   of   troops   or   money  ; 
for  though  he  reduced  the  caftle  of  Aberyftwith, 
he  could  not  prevent  its  being  immediately  reco- 
vered by  Owen,  affifted  by  the  French,  and   rein- 
forced with  the  counfels  of  Northumberland  and 
Bardolfe.     Thefe  noblemen  had  made  application  AiC  I 
to  the  courts  of  France  and  Scotland,  which  amufed 
them  with  prcmifes  of  affiftance.     But  now  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  dead,  and  the  truce  be- 
tween England  and  the  duke  of  Albany  renewed, 
they  had  very  little  reafon  to  expect  fuccour  from 
thofe  quarters  •,  and  refolved,  by  the  help  of  their 
own  friends,   and  the  other  malcontents  of  the  na- 
tion, to  raife  an  infurre&ion  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.    For  this  purpofe,  they   v/ent  thither   and 
aflembled  a  large  number  of  troops,   which  were 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Scottifh  freebooters,   and 
retook  feveral  caftles  which  the  king  had  reduced 
after  the    battle  of  Shrev/fbury.     Henry  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  theie  proceedings,  than  he  fum- 
moned  his  military  tenants,  refolving  to  march  in 
perfon  againft  the  rebels,  who  having  advanced  as  far 
as  Thirfk  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  pub- 
lifhed  a  manifefto,  declaring  their  intention  was  to 
redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and  inviting  all 
its  well-wifhers  to  join  them  in  fuch  a  laudable  un- 
dertaking.    They  were  accordingly  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  the  country  people,  ill  armed,   and  to- 
tally ignorant  of  difcipline,  who  committed  terrible 
T  2  out- 
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A.  c.  HOS.  outrages  in  their  march,  and  proceeded  in  the  ut- 
moft  diforder.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  (heriffof  York- 
fhire,  knowing  the  king  was  in  full  march  againft 
them  with  a  confiderable  army,  fummoned  the  free- 
holders of  the  county,  with  their  vaflals,  and  took 
poffefiion  of  the  pafs  at  Knarefborough,  which  they 
would  not  attempt  to  force ;  but  turning  off  to- 
wards Wolherby,  continued  their  route  to  Tad- 
cafter,  from  whence  they  marched  to  Braham- 
Moor,  where  the  earl  drew  them  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  fheriff  followed  them  at  fome  diftance, 
in  order  to  watch  their  motions  •,  and  being  joined 
in  his  march  by  a  confiderable  number  of  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  refolved  to  give  the 
rebels  battle  without  further  hefitation.  The  earl 
of  Northumberland  was  prepared  for  the  attack ; 
his  followers,  however,  did  not  long  fuftain  the 
onfet.  The  engagement  began  with  great  fury  on 
both  fides ;  but  the  rebel  army,  confiding  either  of 
raw  undifciplined  people  irregularly  armed,  or 
fuch  as  ferved  in  hope  of  plunder,  were  foon  broken 
an,d  routed,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  lord  Bardolfe  died  of  his  wounds ;  the 
abbot  of  Hales  being  taken  in  armour,  was  hanged  ; 
but  the  biihop  of  Danger's  life  was  fpared,  becaufe, 
though  taken  on  the  fpor,  he  was  found  in  his  or- 
dinary habit.  Henry  had  advanced  as  far  as  Not- 
tingham, where  he  received  the  news  of  this  vic- 
tory •,  notwithstanding  which,  he  continued  his 
march  northwards  aa  far  as  York,  where  he  pu- 
chron  Ot-  n^ec^ tne  furviving  rebels  with  death,  fine,  or  for- 
terbou'm.  feiture ',  and  rewarded  Rokeby  with  the  manor  of 
Rymer.  Spofford,  part  of  Northumberland's  forfeited  eftate. 
Giendonrd-  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Nor- 
dZiimf*1™  thumberland,  Owen  Glendourdwy's  affairs  declined 
apace.  Prince  Henry  was  fo  active  and  fuccefsful 
in  hjs  operations,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  year, 

he 
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he  completed  the  conqueft  of  South- Wales,  and  re-  A-c- 14°8- 
duced  Harlech  in  Merionethfhire ;  fo  that  Owen  was 
in  a  manner  befieged  in  Snowdun,  where  he  was 
greatly  ftraitned  for  fubfiftence;  From  thence  he  de- 
tached part  of  his  troops  to  ravage  Shropfh ire,  under 
the  command  of  Rees  Du  and  Philpot  Scudamore, 
his  two  beft  officers,  who  were  defeated,  taken,  and 
executed  at  London.  As  Owen's  fortune  began  to 
change,  be  was  gradually  forfaken  by  the  beft  part 
of  his  adherents,  who  fubmitted,  and  were  par- 
doned by  prince  Henry.  He  himfelf  might  have 
enjoyed  the  fame  indulgence,  could  he  have  (looped 
to  fuch  fubmifiion  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to  lead  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  an  independent  vagrant, 
fhifting  from  place  to  place,  than  to  purchafe  fafety 
and  cafe  at  the  expence  of  freedom.  For  two  years 
he  led  this  wandering  life,  fometimes  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  and  fometimes  quite  folitary ;  and  at 
laft  died  at  his  daughter's  houfe  in  Herefordfhire, 
where  he  was  entertained  in  the  difguife  of  a  fhep- 
herd.  The  fuccefs  of  Henry's  arms  was  not  limited 
to  England  and  Wales.  The  commerce  of  the  king-  A.  c.  14091 
dom  having  been  greatly  diftrefled  by  the  pyranes 
of  Brittany,  the  king  fent  the  earl  of  Kent,  with  a 
ftrong  fquadron,  againft  the  town  of  Brehac,  which 
was  the  chief  neft  of  thofe  corfairs.  That  noble- 
man attacked  the  place  with  great  gallantry-,  but 
the  Bretons  made  fuch  a  vigorous  defence,  that  he 
was  repulled,  after  having  received  a  wouno1  in  his 
head  which  proved  mortal.  The  Englifh,  enraged 
at  the  death  of  their  commander,  gave  another  af- 
fault  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  carried  the  pi  ace, 
put  all  who  were  found  in  arms  to  the  fword,  and 
brought  the  reft  as  prifoners  to  England. 

The  fchifm  in  the  church  ftill  continuing,   thro'  fcjjjjj"h 
a  fuccefiion  of  popes  and  antipopes,   the  princes  of  continued. 
Chriftendom,   in  order  to  abolifh  a  corned  which 
reflected  difgrace  upon  religion,   and  expofed  all 
T  3  Europe 
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A.  c.  1^09.  Eur0pe  to  numberlefs  inconveniencies  and  vexations, 
prevailed  upon  the  cardinals  of  each  party,  to  con- 
voke a  general  council  at  Pila,  to  which  Benedict 
Xlli.  and  Gregory  XII.  the  competitors  for  the  pa^ 
pacy,  were  fummoned  to  make  goud  their  preten- 
fions.  As  they  did  not  think  proper  to  appear,  the 
council  declared  them  perjured  heretics,  and  ftripped 
thembothof  the  pontifical  dignity  which  theyafiumed. 
At  the  fame  time  the  cardinals  being  empowered  to 
chufe  a  new  pontiff,  elected  Peter  Philargi,  a  Can- 
diot,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  Before 
the  meeting  of  the  council,  Henry  had  writ  a  let- 
ter to  Gregory,  exhorting  him  to  refign  his  preten- 
fions  with  a  good  grace :  but  this  remonftrance 
having  produced  no  effect,  the  king  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  the  new  election,  than  he  publifhed  a 
proclamation,  commanding  his  fubjetts  to  acknow- 

Aarub.  ledge  pope  Alexander.  The  clergy  of  England 
were  not  fo  mu*  h  difturbed  by  the  fchifm,  as  by 
the  progrefs  of  WiclifFs  doctrine,  which  feemed  to 
thrive  under  perfecution  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  its 
followers  daily  incieafed,  and  fome  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford maintained  it  publicly,  both  by  preaching  and 
writing,  until  the  bifliops  obtained  an  order  from 
the  king,  commanding  the  heads  of  the  univerfity 
to  meet  and  examine  the  books  of  Wicliff.  As  the 
greater  number  was  ftill  attached  to  the  old  doc- 
trine, the  books  were  condemned  ;  and  all  the 
members  of  the  univerfity  forbid  to  teach  or  preach 
the  doctrines  they  contained,  on  pain  of  degradation. 
A.  c.  7410.  A  parliament  meeting  at  Weftminfter  on  the 
Jmuom-  twenty  feventh  day  of  January,  feveral  provifions 

>jnon*dif-  were  made  againit  alienations ;  and  the  commons 
brought  in  a  bill  againft  frauds  in  returning-officers, 
ro  which  the  king  aiTtnted  with  reluctance.  Then 
he  demanded  a  fubficly  to  defray  the  expence  of  the 
government  -,  and  the  commons  took  this  occafion 
to  renew  their  addrefs  againft  the  clergy.  The  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  that  houfe  leaned  towards  Lollardifm ;  *.c.  HIO. 
and  therefore  they  prefented  two  aHdrefies  to  his 
majefty,  in  one  of  which  they  ieprefemed,  th.it 
the  clergy  made  a  bad  ufeof  their  wealth,  convert- 
ing it  to  purpofes  widely  different  from  tiioj^-  '-;r 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  original  donors  : 
that  their  revenues,  being  fufficient  to  maintain  one 
hundred  and  fifty  earls,  fifteen  hundred  burons,  fix 
thoufand  two  hundred  knights,  and  one  hundred 
hofpitais,  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  thefe  ufes; 
in  which  cafe  the  kingdom  would  be  in  a  better 
pofture  of  defence,  the  poor  more  comfortably  fup- 
ported,  and  the  clergy  more  attentive  to  their  duty. 
In  the  other  addrefs,  the  commons  petitioned  that 
the  act  pafled  againft  the  Lollards  might  be  re- 
pealed, or  at  leaft  mitigated,  for  the  eafe  of  the 
fubject.  Henry,  being  no  longer  over -awed  by  the 
fear  of  inteftine  trouble  and  foreign  invafion,  began 
to  difcover  that  arbitrary  difpofition  which  he  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  conceal.  Inftead  of  com- 
plying as  formerly  with  the  demands  of  his  com- 
mons, he  replied,  with  great  feverity,  that  he  nei- 
ther would  nor  could  confent  to  their  petitions,  and 
peremptorily  forbade  them  to  meddle  for  the  future 
with  the  affairs  of  the  church  :  not  that  he  had  the 
leaft  regard  for  the  clergy,  but  he  chofe  to  efpoufe 
their  intereft  in  oppofition  to  the  commons,  whom 
he  was  refolved  to  humble.  With  regard  to  the 
Lollards,  he  faid,  that  far  from  aflenting  to  the 
repeal  of  the  act,  he  wifhed  that  a  more  rigorous 
ftatute  might  be  patted,  in  order  to  extirpare  fuch 
an  execrable  herefy.  The  commons,  difappointed 
in  this  hope,  demanded  that  clerks,  accufed  of  fe- 
lony or  other  crimes,  might  not  be  judged  in  courts 
of  ecclefiaftical  judicature,  becaufe  daily  experience 
proved  that  fuch  malefactors  always  efcaped  the 
punifhment  they  deferved  to  undergo.  This  requeft 
was  likewife  rejected  by-  H-enry,  who  affecled  upon 
T  4  this 
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A.C.  1410.  this  occafion  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  intereft.  He  Teemed  bent  upon  mortifying  the 
commons ;  for,  though  he  knew  they  were  in  ge- 
neral favourers  of  Wickliff's  tenets,  he  figned  a 
death  warrant  againft  one  Bodby,  a  taylor,  who  had 
exclaimed  againft  the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence 
in  the  facrament.  That  poor  fanatic  was  brought 
to  the  ilai<e  j  and,  when  the  fire  began  to  confume 
his  body,  uttered  ftuh  difmal  fhrieks  and  exclama- 
tions, that  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  prefent 
at  the  execution,  commanded  the  fire  to  be  extin- 
guifhed.  When  the  miferable  victim  recollected 
his  fpirits,  the  prince  offered  to  procure  his  pardon, 
and  allow  him  a  penfion  for  life,  if  he  would  re- 
cant :  but  he  refufed  to  live  upon  fuch  terms  ;  and, 
the  fire  being  re-kindled,  died  a  martyr  to  his  per- 
fuauon.  The  commons  confidered  the  execution  of 
this  man  as  an  outrageous  aggravation  of  the  refufal 
they  had  already  fuftained  i  and  feized  the  firft  op- 
portunity to  manifeft  their  refentment.  When  the 
king  demanded  permiflion  to  levy  a  certain  yearly 
fubiidy,  even  though  the  parliament  mould  not  be 
affcmbled,  they  rejected  the  propofal  with  marks  of 
afperity  ;  nor  would  they  have  granted  a  fubfidy  for 
the  occafions  of  the  (late,  had  not  he  repeated  his 
former  expedient  of  detaining  them  until  they  were 

Walfine.  .       ,  -  ,    .r 

tired  into  compiailance. 

TfhehfU£Cers  ^n  tnt  COLule  °f  th's  Year»  tne  truce  with  Scot- 
UAatfea.  land  expiring,  h«.  fhlities  were  renewed  on  the  bor- 
ders, and  the  Scottim  cruizers  interrupted  the  na- 
vigation and  trade  of  the  EngHfh.  In  order  to 
chaftife  theie  adventurers,  Robert  de  Humfreville, 
vice  admiral  of  England,  entered  the  Frith  of  Edin- 
burgh with  ten  capital  (hips,  anc}  not  only  deftroyed 
the  naval  force  of  Scotland,  but  ravaged  the  whole 
coait ;  from  whtnce  he  brought  ofFfuch  a  booty  in 
good.s,  corn,  and  cattle,  as  removed  the  horrors  of 
a  dearth  in  the  north  of  England ;  where  he  ac- 
quired 
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quired  the  appellation  of  Robert  Mendmarket.  At  A-  c  '410- 
the  fame  time  Sir  John  Pendergrace  and  William 
Long  were  fent  to  fea,  with  a  fleet  to  aft  againft 
the  French  corfairs,  of  which  they  effectually  fcour- 
ed  the  channel :  but,  whether  they  had  entered  into 
fome  private  engagement  with  Henry  touching  the 
prizes,  which  agreement  they  did  not  obferve,  or 
offended  him  in  fome  other  particulars  of  their  con- 
dudt;  he  iiTued  a  warrant  to  arreft  Pendergrace  when 
he  came  afhore ;  and  that  officer  was  obliged  to 
take  fanctuary  in  the  porch  of  Weftminfter-  Abbey, 
where  he  was  furrounded  by  a  guard  of  foldiers, 
and  continued  for  fome  time,  until  he  thought  pro- 
per to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  mercy  of  the  king, 
who  committed  him  to  prifon.  Thomas  Beaufort, 
admiral  of  England,  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  in 
purfuit  of  Long,  who  would  not  fubmit  until  he 
had  obtained  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  was  ex- 
empted from  all  profecution. 

About  this  period,  feveral  negotiations  were  car-  4-c-H"- 
ried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and  pro-  faj^t 
duced  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  with  France  for  French 
five  years,  with  Caftile  for  two,  and  with  Brittany  court* 
for  ten  :   but  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  the  nature  of  which  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  explain.     After  this  prince  had  ef- 
fecled  the  afiaflination  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he 
retired  to  his  dominions  in  Flanders,  with  a  view 
to  reftore  the  brother  of  his  dutchefs,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  the  bilhopric  of  Liege  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  city.     While  he  was  employed  in  AaPu 
making  preparations  for  this  war,  the  dutchefs  of 
Orleans,   with  her  three  fons,  went  to  the  French 
court,  and,  throwing  themfelves  at  the  king's  feet, 
demanded  juftice  againft  the  murderer  of  his  bro- 
ther.    Although  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  ob- 
tained his  pardon  for  this  murder,  his  enemies  had 
fuch  credit  with  the  court,  that  the  pardon  was  re- 
voked, 
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A.C.  14" -yoked,  and  he  declared  an  enemy  to  the  ftate, 
Mean  while  the  duke  marched  againft  the  Liegeois, 
over  whom  he  obtained  a  complete  vidory,  which 
was  no  fooner  known  at  Paris,  than  his  adverfaries 
left  that  city,  where  he  had  a  great  number  of  par- 
tifans,  and  retired  to  Tours  with  the  king,  who 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  regulate  his  own  con- 
duct.    The  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  informed  of 
thefe  tranfadions,  fet  out  immediately  at  the  head 
of  four  thouiand  horfe  for  Paris,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  triumphal  honours ;  and  the  citizens, 
at  his  defire,  fent  deputies  to  the  king,  to  requeft 
that  he  would  return  to  their  city.     Charles,  who 
happened  to  be  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  countenance  the  enemies  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and,  returning  immedi- 
ately to  Paris,  employed  fome  of  the  moft  confi- 
derdble  peribns  of  the  ftate  to  mediate  an  accom- 
modation between  that  prince  and  the  children  of 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans.  -  With  great  dif- 
ficulty they   fucceeded  in  their  endeavours  :    the 
young  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  juft  attained  the, 
Sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
be    reconciled    to   his    mortal   enemy  ;     and    his 
mother  died  of  grief  at  the  triumph  of  her  huf- 
band's  murtherer,  who  now  feized  the  reins  of  the 
Mezerar.     adminiftration. 

Bbekadcof  Henry  of  England,  having  always  at  heart  an 
b^thedwkt  alliance  with  France,  reiblved  if  poflible  to  cried 
•* n^ur"  a  match  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  :  but  this 
prince  was  not  fo  well  eftabliihed  as  the  king  of 
Kngland  imagined.  The  dukes  of  Berry,  Orleans, 
Aiencon,  and  Brittany,  with  the  counts  of  Cler- 
mont  and  Armagnac,  arTembling  at  Gien,  formed 
an  affociation  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  towards  Paris. 
Their  amagonift,  who  had  the  king  in  his  power, 

af- 
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afiembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  prepared  for  their  A.  0.1411. 
reception  ;  but  both  fides  leemed  avtirfe  to  a  battle, 
which  muft  have  been  fatal  to  France,  whatever 
party  might  have  gained  the  victory.     Meafures 
were  therefore  taken  for  an  accommodation,  which 
was  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  fhould  quit  Paris  ;    that  the  confederates 
fhould  not  enter  that  city,  nor  any  chief  of  either 
faction  repair  to  court,  unlefs  commanded  to  give 
his  attendance,  by  letters  under  the  great  feal.   The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  conformity  with  this  agree- 
ment, retired  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  the  con- 
federates did  not  act  with  the  fame  fcrupulous  in- 
tegrity :   the  other  was  no  fooner  arrived  in  his  own 
territories,  than  they  levied  another  army,  and  ap- 
proached Paris,  in  hcpe  of  enriching  themfelves 
with  the  plunder  of  that  city,    which  was  of  the 
Burgundian  faction.     The  place  was  accordingly 
inverted  •,  and  the  duke,  finding  himfelf  duped  by 
the  perfidy  of  his  enemies,  immediately  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  who  fent  a 
confiderable  body  of  archers  to  his  affiftance.  Thus 
reinforced,  the  duke  began  his  march  j    but  the 
Flemings  and  Picards,  v/ho  competed  his  army, 
quar-lling  after  he  had  reduced  the  town  of  Ham, 
difperfed  and  returned  to  their  own  habitations  ;  fo 
that  the  duke  found  himfelf  abandoned  by  all  but 
the  Englifh  auxiliaries,  under  the  earl  of  ArundeJ, 
amounting  to  eight  hundred  men  at  arms  and  one 
thoufand  bowmen.     With  thefe  he  proceeded  to 
Paris,  the  blockade  of  which  had  been  fbme  time 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and,  forcing  his 
way  through  the  quarters  of  the  enemy,  entered 
the  city,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
As  the  Englifh  troops  were  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  looked  upon  them  through 
the  mift  of  national  prejudice,  the  duke  refolved 
to  employ  his  auxiliaries  in  action,  not  doubting 

but 
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A.C.  14! i.  but  thejr  exploits  would  foon  reconcile  them  to  the 
Parifians.  On  the  very  next  day  after  their  arri- 
val, he  ordered  them  to  attack  the  important  pofts 
of  Montmartre  and  La  Chappelle,  from  which 
they  drove  the  enemy  with  great  daughter  j  and  in 
a  few  days  after  this  atchievement,  they  attacked 
St.  Cloud,  which  was  defended  by  Viri  and  Bour~ 
nonville,  two  officers  of  equal  courage  and  experi- 
ence, at  the  head  of  the  beft  troops  in  France  :  but, 
notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  the  defend- 
ants, the  Englifh,  fupported  by  a  body  of  Picards 
and  Parifians,  carried  on  the  afTault  with  fuch  irre- 
fiftible  fury,  that  the  place  was  taken,  about  nine 
hundred  gentlemen  put  to  the  fword,  and  a  great 
number  taken  prifoners.  The  lofs  of  thele  places 
obliged  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raife  the  blockade 
of  Paris,  and  retire  towards  the  provinces,  where 
his  troops  difperfed,  After  his  retreat  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  reduced  all  the  caftles  and  fortrefles  in 
the  Ifle  of  France,  which  had  been  feized  by  the 
other  faction  ;  and  his  fuccefs  encouraged  great 

Wiirmg.     part  of  the  kingdom  to  declare  in  his  favour. 

Henry  pafles  Mean  while  the  Englifti  parliament,  meeting  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  November,  were  fo  well  pleafed 
with  the  French  expedition,  that,  in  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefty,  they  defired  thanks  might  be  given 
to  the  prince  and  the  reft  of  the  counfellors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  laft  parliament  to  fuperintend  the 
application  of  the  public  money.  Then  they  pe- 
titioned that  a  general  amnefly,  under  the  great 
feal,  might  be  patted  in  favour  of  all  his  majefty's 
fubjedls  •,  and  the  king  complied  with  their  requeft  : 
excepting  no  perfons  from  that  acl;  of  grace  but 
Owen  Glendourdwy,  witk  his  confederates,  and 
thofe  who  were  guilty  of  rape  or  murder.  In  con- 
fideration  of  this  conceflion,  the  commons  granted 
a  fubfidy  for  the  occafions  of  the  king ;  and  fome 
regulations  v/ere  made  touching  the  reformation  of 

the 
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tne  coin,  which  had  been  notorioufly  adulterated.  A  c 
Upon  this  occafion  his  three  fons,  John,  Thomas, 
and  Humphrey,  were  created  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Bedford,  and  Gloucefter  ;  and  Henry's  own  bro- 
ther was  made  earl  of  Dorfet. 

Charles  king  of  France,  recovering  the  ufe  of  A-  c- 
his  intellects,  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  the  ^™~ 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  removed  all  the  great  of  treaty  with 
ficers  of  ftate,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  faction 
of  Orleans,  known  by  the  name  of  Armagnacs, 
from  the  count  of  that  denomination.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  thus  ftrengthened  by  the  whole  in- 
tereft  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  favour  of  the 
Parifians,  began  to  treat  his  Englifli  auxiliaries 
with  indifference,  and  evade  the  confummation  of 
the  match  between  his  daughter  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  which  had  been  ftipulated  in  his  treaty  of 
alliance  with  Henry.  The  chiefs  of  the  Armagnac 
faction  being  well  apprifed  of  thefe  circumftances, 
and  prefuming  upon  the  refentment  of  Henry  to- 
wards the  duke,  who  had  thus  made  a  tool  of  him 
for  his  own  purpofes,  refolved  to  gain  him  over 
to  their  interelt,  in  hope  that  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land would  throw  the  balance  in  their  favour. 
Having  afiembled  at  Bourges,  where  they  delibe- 
rated on  this  fubject,  they  fent  deputies  to  treat 
with  Henry,  and  make  fuch  offers  as  were  likely 
to  detach  him  from  the  Burgundian  faction.  The 
duke  no  fooner  was  informed  of  this  negotiation, 
than  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  prefs  the  conclusion  of 
the  marriage-contract,  which  he  had  hitherto  elud  - 
ed  -,  and  Henry  pretended  to  receive  the  propofal 
with  pleafure  :  but  this  affectation  was  no  more 
than  a  feint,  calculated  to  extort  more  advantage- 
ous terms  from  the  faction  of  Armagnac  ;  and  it 
was  attended  with  the  defined  effect.  The  envoys 
of  that  confederacy  no  longer  hefitated  in  comply- 
ing with  all  his  demands  ;  and  the  treaty  was  con- 

cluded 
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x:c.  i4iz  eluded  on  the  following  terms:  The  confederate 
princes  engaged  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englim  king  fifteen  hundred  towns,  caftles,  or 
bailliages,  which  they  pofTeffed  in  Guienne  and  Poi- 
tou  :  To  conquer  for  him  all  the  reft  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces that  remained  under  the  dominion  of  France* 
fo  that  he  mould  enjoy  Guienne  and  its  dependen- 
cies, in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  formerly  enjoyed 
by  his  predeceflbrs.  On  the  other  har.d,  Henry 
agreed  that  the  duke  of  Berry  mould  poffcfs  Poi- 
tou  for  life,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for 
it  to  the  king  of  England,  and  furrendering  to 
him  in  the  mean  time  the  towns  of  Poitiers,  Niort, 
and  Lufignan.  As  for  the  other  places,  the 
duke  v/as  permitted  to  appoint  governors,  who 
fliould  bind  themfelves  by  oath  to  give  them  up  to 
the  king  of  England  immediately  after  the  death 
of  their  matter.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans  mould  retain  the  dutchy  of  Angouleme, 
and  the  count  of  Armagnac  certain  chattelanies  in 
Guienne,  on  the  fame  conditions  :  and  Henry  un- 
dertook to  fupply  the  princes  with  one  thoufand 
men  at  arms,  and  three  times  that  number  of  ar- 
chers, to  rendezvous  at  Bloie,  where  they  mould  be 
received  and  enter  into  the  pay  of  the  confederates. 

Rymer.  This  convention  being  ratified,  the  king  beftowed 
the  command  of  this  reinforcement  upon  his  fecond 
fon  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  who  fet  out  on  the 
expedition  in  the  month  of  July,  accompanied  by 
the  duke  of  York  and  Thomas  Beaufort  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England.  Henry  himfelf  intended  to 
make  a  voyage  in  perfon  to  Guienne,  to  take  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  places  in  that  dutchy,  according  to 
the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  ;  but  he  was  either 
prevented  by  ill  health,  or  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pofe  by  a  new  turn,  which  happened  in  the  affairs 
1  of  France  at  that  juncture. 

The 
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The  duke  of  Burgundy,  while  the  league  be-  A.c.i4n, 
tween  Henry  and  the  French  prince  was  upon  the  Acoirmo- 
carpet,  affembled  an  army  and  befieged  them  in  ^Sntte 
Bourges,  which  they  defended  fo  vigoroufly,  in  ex-  d«kesof 
pectation  of  being  relieved  by  the  Engiifh  auxilia-  f^g 
ries,  that  he  thought  proper  to  offer  favourable  ans. 
terms  of  accommodation.     As  they  were  flill  un- 
certain with  refpe6l  to  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh 
fuccours,  they  embraced   his  prcpofals  ;  and   the 
peace  was  ratified  in  ail  its  forms.     Mean  while 
the  duke  of  Clarence  landing  in  Normandy,  ad- 
vanced towards  Blois  wich  all  poffibie  expedition, 
abftaining  from  all  violence  in  his  route,  until  he 
was  informed- of  the  accommodation  ;  then  he  con- 
fidered  France  as  an  enemy's  country,  and  ravaged 
it  accordingly.     The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  order  to 
put  a  ftop  to  thefe  outrages,  delivered  his  own  bro- 
ther the  count  de  Angouleme,  as  an  hoftage  for 
the  payment  of  the  money  which  was  already  due 
to  the  Englifh  forces-,  and  Clarence  retired  to  Gui- 
enne,  where  he  recovered  fome  places  for  Henry, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  count  de  Armagnac  and 
the  lord  of  Albret,  who  were  diflatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  pacification. 

Henry  had  now  furvived  all  his  troubles;  and  E«efl«of 
the  kingdom  of  England  enjoyed  the  mod  profound  wale's?"' 
tranquillity.  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  France, 
diftracled  by  its  own  inteftine  divifions  ;  the  Welfh 
fued  for  peace ;  the  regent  of  Scotland  dreaded  a 
rupture  with  England,  left  Henry  mould  fend  home 
the  king,  who  was  his  prifoner ;  and  the  malcon- 
tents in  England  were  too  inconfiderable  to  attempt 
any  thing  further  againft  the  government.  During 
this  calm,  the  king  endeavoured  to  efface  the  im- 
prefiions  of  feverity,  which  his  conduct  had  made 
upon  the  people,  by  ariccting  a  popularity  and  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  fubjecT:,  which  never 
fails  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  Englifh  in 

fa- 
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A.  c.  1412.  favour  of  their  fovereign.  While  he  thus  laboured, 
not  without  fuccefs,  to  retrieve  the  reputation  he 
had  loft,  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales  feemed  bent 
upon  incurring  the  public  averfion.  He  gave  a 
loofe  to  all  kinds  of  debauchery  ;  and  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  who 
made  a  practice  of  committing  the  moft  illegal  acts 
of  violence.  The  father  was  extremely  mortified 
at  this  degeneracy  in  his  eldeft  fon,  who  had  al- 
ready exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  his  valour,  con- 
duel,  and  generofity  •,  virtues  which  he  now  feemed 
to  renounce  ;  and  the  nation  trembled  at  the  pro- 
fpect  of  his  fuceeeding  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  excefles,  the 
noblenefs  of  his  heart  feemed  every  now  and  then 
to  emerge  from  the  torrent  by  which  it  was  over- 
whelmed. One  of  his  difiblute  companions  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  trial  for  fome  mifdemeanor, 
was  condemaed,  notwithftanding  all  the  intereft  he 
could  make  in  his  favour;  and  he  was  fo  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  iflue  of  the  trial,  that  he  ftruck  the 
judge  upon  the  bench.  This  magiftrate,  whofe 
name  was  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  behaved  with 
the  dignity  that  became  his  office  ;  he  forthwith 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  committed  to  prifon  : 
and  young  Henry,  by  this  time,  confcious  of  the 
flagrant  infuit  he  had  offered  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  quietly  conducted 
to  gaol  by  the  officers  of  juftice.  When  this  tranf- 
action  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  mankind,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  "  Happy  is 
'*  the  king  who  has  a  magiftrate  endowed  with 
41  courage  to  execute  the  laws  upon  fuch  an  bf- 
"  fender ;  and  ftill  more  happy  in  having  a  fon 
"  who  will  fubmit  to  fuch  chaftifement."  Henry 
was  naturally  jealous  of  the  leaft  fhadow  of  com- 
petition, and  therefore  lent  an  ear  to  officious  pa- 

rafices, 
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rafites,  who  infmuated  that  the  prince  had  an  evil  A-*-  »4»»' 
deHgn  upon  his  crown  and  authority.     Such  infi- 
n.iacions  filled  his  breaft  with  anxiety ;  and  per- 
haps he  might  have  proceeded  to  fome  extremities, 
in  order  to  afcertain  his  own  fecurity,  had  not  all 
fa  is  fufpicion   bsen  difpelled  by    the  prudent  ftep 
which  the  prince  took,  as  foon  as  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  jealoufy  of  his  father.     He  re- 
paired to  the  king's  court  in  a  flrange  habit,  invent- 
ed as  an  emblem  of  the  forrow  and  anxiety  of  his 
heart.     Demanding  a  private  audience  of  the  king, 
he  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees,  and  accofted  him  to 
this  effect  :    **  1  underftand,    my   liege,    that  you 
"  fufpect  me  of  harbouring  defigns  to  the  prejudice 
"  of  your  crown  and  perfon.     I  have  indeed  been 
6  guilty  of  excefles,  for  which  I    have  juftly  me- 
c  rited  your  dilpleafure  ;   but  I  take  heaven  to  wit- 
4  nefs,   that  I  never  entertained  a  thought  repug- 
'  nant  to  that  duty  and  veneration  I  owe  your  ma- 
1  jelly.     Thofe  who  accuie  me  of  fuch  intentions, 
'  feek  only  to  interrupt  your  repofe,   and  alienate 
'  your  afrcclion  from  your  fon  and  fuccefibr.  I  am 
'  therefore  come  hither  to  beg  you  will  enquire 
c  into  my  conduct ;  and  if  1  be  found  guilty,  I 
'  defire  I  may  be  punilhed  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 
1  This  examination  I  demand,  as  well  for  the  fa- 
"  tisfaftion  of  your  majefty,   as  the  vindication  of 
"  my  own  characler."     The  king  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  franknefs   and  magnanimity  of  this   ad- 
drefs,  that  he  embraced  him  with  great  tendernefs, 
declaring  that  his  fufpicions  were  already  effaced,  Mezerai. 

.   ,  ,  /       c          .        Walling. 

and  that  he  would  never  entertain  a  thought  for  the  o«er- 
future,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  loyalty  and  honour,     bourne. 

Henry  did  not  long  outlive  this  interview.     He  A.  c.  1413. 
was  feized  with  a  diftemper  which  fome  authors  neathand 

i  it     i  i  r  j         i  1   •      i       c  character  ot 

have  called  a  leproly,  and  others  a  kind  of  apo-  Henry  iv. 
plexy,  which  recurred  in  fits  that  deprived   him 
of  all  fenfation.     This  malady  co-operating  with 
NUMB.  XXXVII.  U  fcruples 
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A. 0.1413.  fcruples  of  conference,  touching  the  means  he  had 
ufed  to  afcend  the  throne,  and  an  idle  prophecy 
importing,  that  he  mould  die  in  Jerufalem,  difpofed 
his  mind  to  the  duties  of  devotion ;  and  he  took 
the  crofs  with  full  refolution  to  confecrate  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life  to  a  war  againft  the  infidels. 
He  imparted  his  defign  to  a  great  council  afiembled 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  bsgan  to  make  preparations 
for  the  expedition,  when  his  diforder  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  afide 
his  intention,  and  think  of  a  voyage  which  feemed 
to  be  of  greater  importance.     As  his  conftitution 
decayed,  his  fears  of  lofmg  the  crown  redoubled, 
even  to  a  childim  anxiety.     He  would  not  fleep 
vmlefs  the  royal  diadem  was  placed  by  his  pillow. 
One  day  he  continued  fo  long  in  a  fwoon,  that  his 
attendants  believed  he  was  actually  dead,  and  the 
prince  of  Wales  coveyed  the  crown  into  his  own 
apartment.     The  king  recovering  the  ufe  of  his 
fenfes,  and  perceiving  the  crown    was    removed, 
afked  who  had  prefumed  to  take  it  from  his  pillow  ? 
and  understanding  the  prince  had  carried  it  away, 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  immediately  into  his 
prefence.  When  young  Henry  appeared,  "What!" 
faid  the  king,  with  marks  of  indignation,  "  would 
**  you  rob  me  of  my  dignity  before  my  death  ?'• 
<c  No,"  replied  the  prince,  "  thinking  your  majefty 
u  was  dead,   I  took  the  crown  as  my  lawful  inhe- 
**  ritance  j  but  now  I  fee  you  alive,  I  reftore  it,  with 
"  much  more  pleafure  •,  and  may  God  grant  you 
"  many  happy  days  to  enjoy  it  with  peace."     So 
faying,   he  placed  the  crown  upon  the  pillow ;  and 
having  received  his  father's  blefflng,  retired.     The 
king  was  furprifed  by  his  laft  fit,  at  his  devotions 
before  the  rfuine  of  St.  Edward  the  Confefibr  in 
Weftminfter- Abbey,   from  whence  he  was  carried 
t©  Jerufalem  Chamber.     When  he  recovered  from 
his  fwcon,  and  perceived  himfclf  in  a  ftrange  place, 

.  he 
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he  defired  to  know  if  the  apartment  had  any  parti-  A-  c.  1413. 
cular  name,  and  being  informed. of  its  appellation, 
concluded  that  his  laft  hour  approached,  and  that 
he  fhould  die,  according  to  the  prophecy,  in  Jcru- 
falem.  In  this  fentiment,  he  defired  to  fte  the  prince 
of  Wales,  whom  he  enriched  with  fome  wholefome 
advice  touching  his  government :  though  he  could 
not  help  exprefling  great  uneafinefs,  with  refpedt 
to  his  own  ufurpation  ;  as  well  as  concerning  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  he  feemed  to  think  would 
difpute  the  fucceffion  with  Henry.  The  prince  of 
Wales  promifed  to  keep  his  exhortations  engraven 
on  his  heart,  and  defired  he  would  make  himfelf 
eafy  on  account  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  j  for  if 
that  prince  mould  behave  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  duty,  he  might  exprcl:  to  be  treated  with 
brotherly  affection ;  but  fhould  he  endeavour  to 
difturb  the  lineal  fucceffion,  he,  the  prince,  would 
punifh  him  according  to  his  demerit.  The  king 
feemed  to-be  well  pleafed  with  Henry's  refolution; 
and  having  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of 
heaven,  expired  on  the  twentieth  day  of. March,  in 
the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth 
of  his  reign.  Henry  IV.  was  of  the  middle  (lature, 
well  proportioned,  and  perfect  in  all  the  exercifes  of 
arms  and  chivalry  :  his  countenance  was  fevere  ra- 
ther than  ferene;  and  his  difpofition  four,  fullen, 
and  referved  :  he  poflefled  a  great  mare  of  courage, 
fortitude,  and  penetration  ;  was  naturally  imperi- 
ous, thought  he  bridled  his  temper  with  caution  ; 
fuperftitious,  though  without  the  lead  tincture  or 
virtue  and  true  religion  -,  and  meanly  parfimonious, 
though  juftly  cenfured  for  want  of  ccconomy,  and 
ill  judged  profufion.  He  was  tame  from  caution, 
humble  from  fear,  cruel  from  policy,  and  rapa- 
cious from  indigence.  He  rofe  to  the  throne  by 
perfidy  and  trealbn  ;  eftablifhed  his  authority  in  the  Hail, 
blood  of  his  fubiects;  and  died  a  penitent  for  his  HoHingfted. 

J  T  T  r  Spted, 

U  2  fins, 
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A.  c.  1413.  finSj  becaufe  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  tranfgreflion  *. 


*  Daring  this  reign,  William  of 
Wickham  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  Sir 
Robert  Knolles,  and  Richard  Whit- 
fington  mayor  of  London,  diftinguiih- 
e  themfelves  for  their  works  of  cha- 
rity and  public  foundation.  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  and  John  Cower  rendered 
themfelves  famous  for  their  poetry ; 
and  are  looked  upon  as  the  firft  re- 
formers of  the  Englifh  language. 
Henry  had  by  Alary  Bohun,  daughter 


of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  fear  fons  »nd 
two  daughters  ;  namely,  Henry  prince 
of  Wales,  who  fncceered  him  on  the 
throne,  Thomas  dnke  i.f  Clarence, 
John  d»ike  of  Bedford,  ano  Hum. 
phrey,  who  was  by  his  brother  c'e- 
ated  duke  of  Gloucefter.  Blanche  his 
eldeft  daughter  was  married  to  Lewis 
elector  of  Palatine,  and  Philip  ef- 
poufed  Eric  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway. 


HENRY 
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Surnamed  of  MONMOUTH. 

THE  death  of  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  A. c.  1415, 
very  little  regretted  at  any  juncture  by  the  *feniy v- 
^        i.  a  ii  r        r  i     •  afcendsthc 

hnghlh,  among  whom  he  was  far  from  being  po- 
pular :  but  now  it  was  the  more  agreeable  as  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  their  darling,  notwithftanding 
all  the  extravagance  and  profligacy  of  his  youth, 
through  which  they  had  already  difcovered  the  dawn 
of  great  and  good  qualities.  This  prince,  who  was 
called  Henry  of 'Monmouth  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  under  the  eye 
of  his  uncle  the  bimop  of  Winchefter,  who  was 
chancellor  of  that  univerfity.  We  have  already 
feen  how  early  in  life  he  diftinguiflied  his  valour 
and  military  capacity,  in  the  battle  of  Shrewfbury 
and  the  war  with  Owen  Giendourdwy,  over  whole 
troops  he  obtained  two  fucceflive  victories.  His 
father  feems  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  talents  and 
growing  reputation  •,  and  for  that  reafon  to  have 
put  a  itop  to  his  warlike  atchievements,  and  ex- 
cluded him  from  all  mare  in  the  council  or  admi- 
niftration.  It  was  in  this  recefs  from  more  impor- 
tant avocations,  that  his  bufy  genius,  rather  than 
be  inactive,  hurried  him  into  thofe  fcenes  of  de- 
bauchery which  in  fome  meafure  tarnimed  his  re- 
putation ;  though  they  did  not  much  mifbecome  a 
prince  of  his  youth  and  vivacity.  Immediately  af- 
ter his  father's  death,  he  was  proclaimed  by  the 
name.of  Henry  V.  to  the*  general  fatisfaction  of  the 
nation  •,  and  the  parliament  meeting  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March,  offered  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  even  before  his  coronation  j  a  propofal 
which  he  modeftly  declined,  as  an  inftance  of  their 
confidence  which  he  did  not  deferve.  He  was 
U  3  crowned 
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A.  c.  j4,3.  crowned  on  the  ninth  of  April,  by  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  began  his  reign  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, ns  captivated  the  hearts  of  his  new  fubjedts. 

«t?<m  lid"    He  publifhrd  a  general  amnefty  for  all  crimes,  ex- 

prudcnce.  cept  murder  and  rape.  He  difcarded  all  the  diflblute 
companions  of  his  youth,  after  having  exhorted 
them  to  amend  their  lives,  and  provided  for  their 
fubfiftence.  He  chofe  a  new  council,  confiding  of 
the  wifeft  and  beft  men  of  the  realm  :  he  reformed 
the  benches,  by  difmifiing  unqualified  judges,  and 
filled  their  places  with  perfons  of  courage,  know- 
ledge, and  integrity.  The  fame  care  extended  to 
inferior  magiftrates  and  vacant  benefices,  to  which 
he  preferred  none  but  ecclefiaitics  of  known  worth 
and  unblemifhed  morals.  He  exprefied  the  utmoft 
concern  for  the  misfortunes  of  Richard,  whofe  corps 
he  ordered  to  be  removed  from  Langley  to  Weft- 
minfter-Abbey,  where  it  was  depofited  by  his  queen 
Anne  of  Luxemburg  with  great  funeral  folemnity,  at 
which  Henry  afTifted  in  perfon :  he  even  ac~led  the 
part  of  chief  mourner  on  this  occafion  j  and  after- 
v/ards,  by  way  of  atonement  for  his  father's  ufurpa- 
tion,  he  founded  three  monafteries  near  Shene  in  Sur- 
ry,  where  prayers  were  continually  preferred  for 
the  foul  of  Richard.  He  releafed  Edmund  earl  of 
Marche,  who  had  been  detained  in  cuftody  during 
the  preceding  reign ;  and  treated  him  with  fuch 
benevolence,  as  won  the  heart  of  that  young  noble- 
man, who  ferved  him  with  the  utmoft  fidelity. 
Henry  likewife  exprefled  a  noble  pity  for  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  Piercy  family  ;  and  invited  the  fon 
and  heir  of  Hotfpur  to  come  from  Scotland,  that 

waifing,      ne  might  be  reflored  to  the  honours  and  eftate  of 

Eve/ham,         ,  . 

his  anceitors. 

formedT7  Though '  never  prince  afcended  the  throne  un- 
Hcainfthim  der  more  favourable  aufpices,  he  could  not  efcaps 
by  wi£ht-  jhg  envy  ancj  hatred  of  fome  individuals.  A  con- 

Ipiracy  was  formed  againft  him  by  means  of  one 

Wight- 
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Wightlock,  who  endeavoured  to  foment  a  rebel-  *-c.  i4«j. 
lion  by  papers  that  were  fixed  up  in  all  public 
places,  containing  affirmations  that  Richard  was 
itill  alive.  This  incendiary  being  apprehended 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  from  whence 
he  efcaped,  by  the  connivance  of  the  conftable  Ed- 
mund duke  of  York,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have 
projected  the  confpiracy.  That  nobleman  was  dif- 
mirTed  from  his  office-,  and  one  of  the  warders, 
convicted  of  having  favoured  the  priioner's  efcape, 
was  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  was  mulcted  in  a  thoufand  marks  for  his 
negligence ;  and  indictments  were  found  again  ft 
ieveral  perfons  of  dillin&ion.  But  Henry,  who 
defpifed  the  authors  of  this  attempt  too  much  to 
think  them  worthy  of  revenge,  impofed  flight 
fines  upon  fome,  and  fupprefled  all  the  other  pro- 
fecutions. 

The  feffion  of  parliament,  which  met  on  the  fif-  Proceed-^* 
teenth  day  of  May,  was  opened  by  a  fpeech  from  ^f}1** 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefier  the  king's  uncle,  who  af- 
fured  them  of  Henry's  zeal  to  promote  the  intereft 
of  church  and  date.  The  commons  having  chofcn 
William  Stourton  for  their  fpeaker,  prefented  an 
addrefs,  defiring  that  the  laws  might  be  duly  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  grievances  of  the  nation  redrefied. 
Then  they  petitioned  that  his  majefty  would  pro- 
vide for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  Wales,  the  Marches 
of  Scotland,  Calais,  and  Guienne.  They  after- 
wards granted  a  fubfidy  of  wool  and  leather  for 
four  years,  together  with  the  tonnage  and  pound- 
age for  one  year,  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half,  expref- 
fing  their  hope  of  being  foon  eafed  of  fuch  taxes 
and  tailliages  by  his  wife  adminifcration.  They  R^.  P«J. 
complained  loudly  of  the  clergy's  exacting  pecuni- 
ary commutations  •,  and  the  king  promifed  to  in- 
terpofe  with  the  bilhops,  that  thefe  abufes  might 
bi  reformed.  Several  features  were  enaded  for  the 
U  4  belter 
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A.  0.1413.  better  prefervation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 

maintenance  of  the  people's  privileges ;  and  one  in 

particular  calculated  for  preventing  frauds  and  falfe 

returns,  in  the  election  for  members  of  parliament. 

ag7inftUoid-       While  the  commons  were   thus    employed    in 

caftie  lord     making  wholefome  regulations  for  the  public  wel- 

Cobham  for    r  &    r     .  ,1,1 

herefy.  fare»  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  held  by 
Thomas  Arundel  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  obtained  from  the  late  king  an  order  to  appoint 
commiffioners  in  Oxford  to  take  informations  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  of  the  Wickliffites.  The 
archbifhop  now  communicated  the  refuk  of  their 
inquiries  to  the  convocation,  which,  after  fome de- 
bates, unanimoufly  agreed,  that  there  was  no  other 
way  of  extirpating  the  herefy  of  the  Lollards,  but 
that  of  making  examples  of  the  principal  favourers 
of  their  doctrine  :  that  John  Oldcaftle  baron  of 
Cobham  was  the  moft  confiderable  protector  of 
this  pernicious  feet ;  that,  in  order  to  ft  r  ike  terror 
into  the  reft,  it  would  be  necefTary  to  begin  with 
him,  againft  whom  they  defired  that  a  procels  might 
be  immediately  inftituted.  As  this  nobleman  was 
a  perfon  of  great  confideration  with  Henry,  whofe 
efteem  he  had  acquired'  by  his  valour  and  military 
experience,  the  archbiftiop  would  not  begin  the 
profecution,  until  he  had  firft  obtained  the  king's 
permifiion  ;  and  this  he  did  not  obtain,  till  after 
his  majefty  had  cxpoftulated  wiih-Oldcaftle  in  pri- 
vate, and  found  him  unfhaken  in  his  principles. 
Henry  himielf  was  a  zealot  for  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gion, and  fo  exafperated  at  the  inflexibility  of  Gob- 
ham,  that  he  withdrew  all  the  regard  he  had  hi- 
therto profefTed  for  that  Lollard,  and  allowed  the 
ecclefjaftical  courts  to  proceed  againft  him  with  the 
utmoft  rigour.  Oldcaftle  was  fo  extremely  popu- 
lar among  the  people  of  his  own  perfuafion,  who 
were  generally  emhufiaftic  fanatics,  that  they  ex- 
claimed againft  the  king  as  an  oppreilbr,  and  did 
5  not 
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not  even  refrain  from  denouncing  vengeance  againfl A-  c.  1413. 
him  and  his  government.  Thefc  clamours  and 
menaces  were  repeated  to  the  king  by  the  clergy 
with  fuch  exaggerations,  that  his  averfion  to  their 
principles  increafed  •,  and  he  began  to  look  upon 
them  as  enemies  both  to  the  church  and  ftate  in 
England.  Lord  Cobham  being  convicted  and  con- 
demned by  the  archbifhop,  was  delivered  over  to 
the  fecular  arm,  but  found  means  to  efcape  from 
the  Tower ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  he  in- 
tended to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Lollards, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  government. 

Henry  publifhed  a  proclamation  againfl:  their 
conventicles,  forbidding  them  under  fevere  penal-  g 
ties,  and  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  embracing  e°vernraent' 
their  opinions,  favouring  their  feet,  or  preaching 
without  a  licence  from  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe. 
They  were  exafperated  at  this  prohibition  ;  and, 
in  papers  fixed  upon  the  church-doors  of  London, 
not  only  complained  of  it  as  an  act  of  perfecution, 
but  alfo  declared  they  were  both  able  and  willing 
to  repel  force  by  force.  Oldcaftle  himfelf  was  now 
ripe  for  revolt,  and  actually  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  unhinging  the  conftitution.  He  fent 
emiflaries  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  reconcile 
the  fectaries  to  the  fcheme  he  had  projected.  By 
means  of  Sir  Roger  Acton,  John  Brown  efquire, 
Sir  John  Beverley  a  preacher,  one  Murle  a  rich 
brewer  at  Dunftable,  and  the  precentor  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  a  great  number  of  people  were  inflamed  to 
his  wifh,  and  promifed  to  appear  in  arms  at  the 
rendezvous,  which  was  fixed  in  St.  Giles's  fields, 
where  they  generally  aflembled  to  worfhip.  This 
place  was  deemed  the  more  proper,  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  the  court,  and  to  the  city  of  London, 
from  which  they  expedited  to  be  joined  by  a  vaft 
number  of  apprentices.  Henry,  who  refided  at 
Eltham  in  Kent,  was  duly  informed  of  every  cir- 

cum  fiance 
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A.  c.  i4i3.  cumftance  of  their  defign,  and  took  his  precaution's 
accordingly.     He  ordered  a  good  body  of  foldiers 
to  march   in  fmall   parties  towards  Weftminfter,- 
where  they  had  directions  to  afiemble  on  the  night 
appointed   for   the   rendezvous   of  the    Lollards. 
When  the  day  arrived,  he  commanded  the  mayor 
to  Ihut  the  city  gates,  and  pofted  guards  at  all  the* 
avenues,  to  prevent  all  egrefs :  then  he  detached 
parties   to  fcour  the  country,    while   he  himfelf 
marched  with  his  banner  displayed  to  St.  Giles's 
fields,  at  that  time  covered  with  heath  and  furze, 
among  which  he  found  an  inconfiderable  number 
of  the  Lollards  lying  concealed  in  arms.     Some  of 
thefe  were  immediately  put  to  the  fword,  and  the 
reft  taken  prifoners.  Among  thefe,  Acton,  Brown, 
and   Beverley,    were    apprehended,    and    fuffered 
death  as  heretics  and  traitors,  together  with  fix 
and  thirty  of  their  followers.     A  good  number  was 
flain  by  the  fcouring   parties,  before  they  could 
join  their  brethren.     Many  were  executed  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Cobham,  who  did  noc 
appear  on  this  occafion,  was  outlawed  and  pro- 
Eimham,     fcribed.     About  four  years  after  this  period,  he 
wdfin'v'*     was  ta^en'  drawn,  hanged,  and  burned  for  herefy 

and  treafon. 

Affairs  of  Having  thus  given  a  detail  of  a  commotion 
which  has  been  differently  related  by  different  hif- 
torians,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  the  fituation 
of  affairs  in  France,  as  an  introduction  to  that,war 
which  continued  fo  long,  and  was  fo  productive 
of  mifchief  and  calamity  to  both  nations.  Charles 
VI.  of  France  had  three  fons  ;  namely,  Lewis, 
John,  and  Charles.  The  firft  of  thefe,  diftin- 
guimed  by  the  appellation  of  Dauphin  and  duks 
of  Guienne,  was  a  worthlefs  prince,  plunged  in  all 
manner  of  debauchery,  and  infpired  with  the  mofl 
arbitrary  principles  of  defpotic  power.  He  was  now 
about  iixteen  years  of  age,  when,  by  the  advice 

of 
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of  his  favourites,  he  refolved  to  deprive  the  duke  A  c- '4'3- 
of  Burgundy  of  the  management  of  affairs,  which 
that  prince  wholly  ingrofled  during  the  diftemper 
of  Charles,  and  to  take  into  his  hands  the  reins  of 
the  adminiftration.  For  this  purpofe,  he  bribed 
the  governor  of  the  Baftile  to  furrender  that  for- 
trefs,  which  he  entrufted  to  one  of  his  own  adhe- 
rents. But  the  Pariiians,  who  adored  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  took  to  their  arms,  and  aflembled  to 
the  number  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  in  fupport  of 
their  favourite.  This  body  being  formed  in  two 
divisions,  one  half,  commanded  by  a  furgeon,  re- 
paired to  the  dauphin's  palace,  which  they  forced, 
and  dragged  twenty  perfons  to  prifon,  as  evil  coun- 
fellors,  by  whom  he  had  been  milled ;  the  other 
party  invefting  the  Baftile,  the  new  governor  was 
lo  terrified  that  he  furrendered  without  oppofition  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  faw  his  adminiftration 
re-eftablifhed.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  intoxi- 
cated with  their  fucceis,  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by 
white  hoods  or  caps,  and  obliged  not  only  the  dau- 
phin, but  even  the  king  himfelf,  to  wear  this  badge 
of  diftinction.  John  de  Troye  the  furgeon,  at  the 
head  of  his  infurgems,  repaired  to  court,  and,  re- 
gardhfs  of  all  the  intreaties  of  the  dauphin  and  the 
king,  feized  a  good  number  of  both  fexes,  who  were 
inftantly  committed  to  prifon,  Among  thefe  was 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  the  queen's  own  brother,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  ditlincYion.  Charles  was  fain 
to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  pafs  whatever  edicts 
they  were  pleafed  to  demand.  The  dauphin  find- 
ing himfelf  thus  enflaved  by  the  feditious  multitude, 
or  rather  by  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, who  privately  actuated  the  machine,  refolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  free  himfelf  from  fuch  dif- 
agreeable  reftraint,  and  fet  on  foot  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  chiefs  of  the  Orleans  faction,  who 
.had  been  obliged  to  fign  a  peace,  by  which  they 

were 
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A.C.  HTJ.  were  fecluded  from  Paris,  and  his  majefty's  coun- 
cil. He  therefore  went  to  confer  with  them  in  per- 
fon,  on  pretence  of  healing  up  feme  little  breaches 
which  had  been  made  in  the  peace  of  Bourges  •,  and, 
after  having  taken  his  meafures  with  the  confede- 
rates, effected  a  confirmation  of  the  peace,  in  a  new 
treaty  figned  at  Pontoife,  by  which  they  were  lefc 
at  liberty  to  pay  their  refpecls  to  his  majefty. 
SSSni<m  T^e  du^e  °*  Burgundy,  judging  from  the  at* 
Henry  and  tempt  which  the  dauphin  had  already  made,  thac 
B«dundyf  ^e  ^ad  notning  to  expect  from  him  but  animofity 
and  oppofition,  determined  to  fecure  himfelf  by 
means  of  an  alliance  to  which  he  could  have  re- 
courfe  in  cafe  of  neceflity ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  king  of  England.  In  the 
month  of  June*  he  fent  over  an  embaffy,  as  count 
of  Flanders,  on  pretence  of  renewing  the  treaty 
of  commerce  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  -,  but  in  reality  to  propofc  a  league  of  another 
nature  with  Henry,  which,  however,  did  not  im- 
mediately take  effect.  Btfore  the  king  of  England 
would  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  was  willing  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  real  ftate  of  the  French  politics  •,  and  for  that 
purpofe  fent  ambaffadors  to  Paris.  By  their  public 
commiflion  they  were  empowered  to  demand,  that 
the  court  of  France  would  obferve  the  truce  with 
more  punctuality  than  they  had  hitherto  fhewn  : 
that  the  faid  truce  might  be  confirmed  or  renewed  j 
and  that  all  differences  between  the  two  crowns 
might  be  accommodated.  But  they  were  inftructed 
in  private,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  in  cafe  they  mould  find  his  influ- 
Aft.  Pub.  €nce  as  great  as  jt  hacj  been  reprefcnted. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  court  foon  afTumed 
another  afpeft  :  the  dukes  of  Orleans,  B-rry,  Bour- 
bon,  Alciifon,  the  counts  cf  t.u  and  Vendcme» 
haftened  to  Paris*  in  conlequence  of  the  permi.ffion 

they 
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they  had  obtained,  The  dauphin  having  gained  A-c- *4'J» 
over  a  great  number  of  the  Parifians  to  his  intereft, 
and  rinding  himfelf  fo  powerfully  fupported  by  the 
confederates,  fent  private  orders  to  his  partifans  to 
afiemble;  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thoufand  men.  With  thefe  he  fcoured  the 
flreets  of  Paris,  and  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the 
oppofite  faction  that  they  abandoned  the  Louvre, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Baftile,  without  oppofition  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  (lop  their  progrefs,  retired  into  Flanders.  Then 
the  faflion  of  the  confederates  prevailed  at  court, 
and  the  king  being  in  one  of  his  lucid  intervals, 
conceived  fuch  affection  for  his  nephew  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  directed 
intirely  by  his  counfels  •,  fo  that  the  dauphin  reaped 
no  advantage  from  the  revolution  he  had  effected. 
The  new  minifter  began  his  adminilrration  with  fe- 
veral  edicts  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
profecuted  the  authors  of  the  former  fedition,  many 
ef  whom  were  executed  as  traitors. 

The  court  of  France  being  thus  new- modelled, 
appointed  commiffioners  to  treat  with  the  Englifti 
plenipotentiaries,  and  the  conferences  were  opened 
at  Lelinghen  in  Picardy,  where  it  was  immediately 
agreed  that  the  truce  fhould  be  inviolably  obierved 
till  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  )ear  :  but, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  negotiation,  the  tinglifh  am- 
bafladors  gave  the  commifiioners  of  France  to  un- 
derftatul,  that  the  king  their  matter  expected  France 
would  reftore  all  (he  had  wrefted  from  Eng- 
land fmce  the  peace  of  Bretigny.  I'n^  French 
miniftry,  alarmed  at  th;s  declaration,  as  being  al- 
together unprepared  for  a  war,  fent  the  archbi'hop 
of  Bourges,  the  conftabie  D'Albret,  aad  the  king's 
fccn  tary,  as  ambaiTidors  to  London,  on  pretence 
of  facilitating  the  n-goti.uions  at  Lelinghen  ;  but 
in  reality  to  diiccvcr  the  deligns  of  Henry.  V 
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A.  c.  ,4:3.  ^ek  re^ded  in  England,  the  French  court  conti- 
nued its  profecutions  againft  the  Burgundian  party, 
a  great  number  of  which  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner.  Lewis  of  Anjou  king  of 
Sicily  fent  back  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  been  betrothed  to  his  eldeft  fon, 
and  procured  a  match  between  one  of  his  own 
daughters  and  Charles  count  of  Ponthieu,  the  third 
ion  of  the  French  king,  a  youth  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to 
France  than  this  marriage.  The  young  prince  en- 
tered warmly  into  all  the  interefts  and  refentment 
of  his  father-in-law.  He  became  a  fworn  enemy 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  hated  him  with 
equal  rancour  ;  and  their  mutual  animofity  intailed 
a  world  of  mifchief  on  the  unhappy  kingdom. 
The  dauphin  could  not  without  great  chagrin  be- 
hold the  duke  of  Orleans  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, while  he  himfelf,  by  whofe  means  that  no- 
bleman had  been  promoted,  remained,  without 
power  or  credit,  a  kind  of  prifoner  in  the  Louvre, 
where  his  conduct  was  narrowly  obferved  by  the 
minifter.  Such  restraint  was  altogether  infupport- 
able  to  a  prince  of  his  character  ;  and  therefore  he 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  propofals  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  offered  to  affift  him  with  all  his 
power,  in  acquiring  that  influence  and  importance 
to  which  he  was  intitled  by  his  birth  and  expecta- 
tions. They  engaged  in  a  fecret  alliance,  ,whh 
defign  to  drive  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  the  ad- 
miniflration  :  and  Burgundy  afiembled  an  army, 
with  which  he  advanced  towards  the  capital.  His 
pretext  was,  that  he  came  to  deliver  his  fon-in  law 
the  dauphin  from  captivity  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
Paris  would  declare  in  his  favour.  But  the  mi- 
niftry  took  fuch  meafures  as  prevented  all  commo- 
tion'; and  the  king  iffued  a  declaration  againlt  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  in  which  he  treated  him  as  a 

traitor3 
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traitor,  and  enemy  to  his  country.     Thus  difap-  A- c- 14'*' 
pointed,  the  duke  defifted  from  his  enterprize,  and 
returned  to  Flanders  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable 

Opportunity.  Mezerai. 

The  archbimop  of  Bourges,  and  the  conftable  Ambai&- 
D'Albret,  foon  perceived  that  Henry  of  England  *>wfentto 
had  relblved  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  troubles  ofT^lT* 
of  France,  by  means  of  his  alliance  with  the  duke  between  the 
of  Burgundy ;  and,  in  order  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpofe,  propofed  a  marriage  between  him  and 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles.  The  propofal 
ieemed  to  be  reliihed  by  the  Englifh  court ;  though 
Henry  ftill  infifted  upon  the  reftitution  of  all  that 
had  been  taken  from  England  fince  the  peace  of 
Bretigny  :  and  as  the  ambaftklors  had  not  powers 
fufficient  to  treat  upon  that  fubjec~b,  all  the  effect  of 
their  negotiation  was  a  prolongation  of  the  truce. 
Immediately  after  their  return  to  France,  Henry 
fent  thither  five  plenipotentiaries  to  continue  the 
treaty  of  marriage  and  reftitution.  Thefe  envoys 
were  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  bifliop  of  Nor- 
wich, the  earls  of  Dorfet,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and 
the  lord  Gray.  Charles  appointed  commiffioners 
to  treat  with  them,  the  chief  being  his. own  uncle 
the  duke  of  Berry.  The  Englifh  ambaffadors  at 
firft  demanded  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for 
king  Henry  as  the  heir  of  Edward  III.  But  this 
demand  they  afterwards  waved,  with  a  falvo  to  the 
rights  of  their  fovereign,  and  reflrifted  themfeives 
to  the  following  requifitions  :  namely,  that  Nor- 
mandy, A  njou,  le  Maine,  the  fovereignty  of  Flan- 
ders and  Brittany,  all  that  France  porferTed  in  Gui- 
enne,  all  in  general  that  had  been  yielded  to  Ed- 
ward III.  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  all  the 
country  under  the  French  dominion,  between  the 
Somme  and  Gravelines,  fhould  be  ceded  to  the  king 
of  England,  to  be  held  by  him  as  paramount,  with- 
out homage  or  dependance.  Before  an  anfvver  was 
2  made 
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A.  c.  T4i4.  made  to  thefe  demands,  the  duke  of  Berry  prefied 
the  ambaffadors  to  begin  with  the  marriage,  as  the 
moft  effectual  expedient  for  eftabliming  a.  folid 
peace  between  the  two  nations :  but  the  Englifli 
deputies  would  not  confider  the  match  as  the  foun- 
dation, but  rather  as  the  appendage  of  the  treaty. 
After  warm  debates,  and  much  altercation,  the 
ambaffadors  reduced  their  demands  to  the  three 
following  articles  ;  upon  which  they  demanded  a 
categorical  anfwer  before  they  would  proceed  with 
the, negotiation.  They  demanded  all  that  had  been 
ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny  :  the 
half  of  Provence,  with  the  counties  of  Beaufort 
and  Nogent ;  and  fix  hundred  th  ufand  crowns  that 
remained  unpayd  of  king  Jorm'.s  ranfom.  With 
regard  to  the  marriage,  tney  plainly  declared  that 
the  king  their  mailer  wou»ci  never  marry  the  prin- 
ccfs  Catherine,  unlefs  a  firm  and  durable  peace 
coujd  be  previously  eilabhfhtxl  between  the  two 
crowns  5  and  even  if  that  Hiould  take  effect,  they 
hinted  that  Henry  would  expect  at  leaft  two  milli- 
ons as  h?r  portion.  In  a  few  days  aiter  this  decla- 
ration the  duke  of  Berry  delivered  a  writing  to  the 
ambaffadors,  containing  the  following  propofitions : 
The  king  ot  France  is  willing  to  cede  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  monarch  the  Agenois,  the  Bafadois,  part  of 
Auch,  Perigord,  L'Efcarre,  Oleron,  La  Bigorre, 
Saintonge  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Charente,  all 
Quercy,  except  Montauban,  with  all  the  country 
between  the  Tarn  and  the  Aveiron,  Angoumois, 
and  Rouvergne.  His  majeity  cannot  difpofe  of 
Provence,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his  poffeffion  ;  but 
as  he  is  willing,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  to  part  with 
fo  many  fair  provinces,  he  hopes  the  king  of  Eng- 
land will  defiit  from  his  demand  in  this  parrcu- 
lar.  Wiih  regard  to  the  marriage,  although  the 
portion  of  the  daughters  of  France  was  regulated 
at  a  much  fmalkr  fum  than  that  which  he  had  al- 
ready 
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Veady  offered,  he  would  on  this  occafion  augment A- c-  H^- 
it  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  Thefe  propo- 
fals  produced  a  great  number  of  conferences,  during 
which  the  Englifh  again  contracted  their  demands 
to  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  one  million  for  the 
portion  of  Catherine ;  but  the  French  miniftry 
thinking  even  thefe  tob  exorbitant,  the  negociation 
proved  ineffectual.  Rymer. 

During  this  tranfaftion,  Charles  was  perfuaded  chariesof 
to  declare  war  againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy  -,  and,  ci^T^ 
taking  the  field  in  perfon,  reduced  SonTons  andasa^ftthe 
Compeigne,  of  which  the  duke  had  made  himfelf 
mafter.  That  prince  was  unable  to  make  any  re- 
fiftance,  becaufe  his  Flemifh  fubjefts  refufed  to  ferve 
againft  the  king  of  France ;  fo  that  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  found  no  difficulty  in  reducing  Bapaume  : 
and  perhaps  the  duke  of  Burgundy  might  have  fuf - 
fered  much  more  feverely,  had  not  Charles  relapfed 
into  one  of  his  paroxyfms  of  lunacy,  during  which 
the  operations  were  fufpended,  and  Burgundy  had 
time  to  fecure  Arras  with  a  numerous  garrifon. 
The  dauphin  how  took  pofleflion  of  the  regency, 
becaufe  there  was  no  other  perfon  in  the  army  who 
had  intereft  enough  to  difpute  his  pretenfions ;  and 
Whether  he  had  by  this  time  quarrelled  with  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, or  did  not  think  he  had  further  occa- 
fion for  his  alliance,  he  marched  againft  Arras, 
and  undertook  the  fiege  of  that  city.  The  place 
was  well  provided,  and  the  garrifon  made  a  vigo- 
rous defence ;  fo  that  the  dauphin  found  the  enter- 
prize  more  difficult  than  he  imagined  it  would  have 
proved.  This  difficulty,  joined  to  the  follicitations 
of  the  countefs  of  Hainault,  who  was  fifter  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and,  perhaps,  the  fuggeftions 
of  the  dauphin's  own  intereft,  difpofed  him  to  liften 
to  propofals  of  an  accommodation ;  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  on  conditions  that  were  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was 
N°.  37.  X  fti: 
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A.  c.  1414.  ftipulated,  that  he  mould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
don,  from  which,  however,  five  hundred  of  his  ad- 
herents were  nominally  excluded;  that  all  his  friends 
and  favourites  fhould  be  removed  from  court  •,  that 
he  himfelf  fhould  not  prefume  to  go  thither  with- 
out the  particular  order  of  the  king  and  council ; 
and  that  the  colours  of  France  fhould  be  difplayed 
Mezerai.  upon  the  walls  of  Arras. 

Overtures         It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  that  the  duke 
dS«ofe      °f  Burgundy,  rinding  himfelf  very  much  embar- 
Buvgundy     raffed  by  the  obflinacy  of  the  Flemings,   had  fent 
S^jUnd5-  t'ie  Prov°ft  of  St.  Donas,  as  an  envoy,  to  renew 
the  treaty  he  had  formerly  begun  with  Henry  king 
of  England.   This  agent  was  not  only  inftruded  to 
conclude  an  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  duke, 
but  alfo  to  treat  about  Flenry's  marriage  with  the 
princefs  Catherine,  whkh  he  promifed  to  effect  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  after  he 
fhould,  by  his  affi  fiance,  refume  his  influence  at  the 
court  of  Charles.     His  propofals  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  Henry,  who  flill  retained 
his  defign  of  profiting  by  the  divifions  of  France, 
which  he  was  refolved  to  invade  with  a  powerful 
army ;  forefeeing  that  he  mould  meet  with  little  op- 
pofition  in  #  kingdom  divided  into  two  powerful 
factions,   one  of  which  would  declare  in  his  favour. 
He  therefore  convoked  a  parliament  at  Leicefter, 
in  order  to  procure  fuch  fupplies  as  would  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  execution  of  this  important  enterprize. 
SSp"-8       The  commons  had  not  yet  laid  afide  their  defign 
Harrentat    of  humbling  the  clergy,  though  they  had  already 
Leicefter.     mifcarried  in  two  attempts.     The  propofals  they 
had  made  for  fcizing  the  revenues  of  that  body  had 
been  reprefcnted  to  the  king  as  the  effects  of  im- 
pious herefy,  which  had  crept  in  among  the  mem- 
bers, fome  of  whom  were  profeffed  Lollards ;  and 
therefore  he  had  rejected  their  propofition.  Bun  this 
parliament  changed  their  battery.     In  order  to  vin- 
dicate 
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dicate  themfelves  from  the  afperfion  of  Lollardifm,  A- c-  '4»4. 
they  enacted  a  fevere  ftatute  againil  that  feet,  im- 
porting, that  all  the  magiftrates  of  the  kingdom, 
and  all  thofe  who  exercifed  public  employments, 
mould  engage  upon  oath  to  ufe  all  their  endeavours 
to  exterminate  heretics,  and  aflift  the  bifhops  in  the 
execution  of  that  pious  defign.  This  act  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  violent  perfecution  againft 
the  Lollards ;  fome  of  whom  were  committed  to 
the  flames ;  fome  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  others 
abjured  their  herefy.  As  the  rolls  of  parliament 
were  often  vitiated,  by  inferting  the  petitions  of  the 
commons  in  terms  that  conveyed  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  that  which  they  had  intended  to  ex- 
prefs  i  and  as  the  king  and  lords  for  fome  time  paft 
affected  to  treat  the  commons  as  petitioners  only, 
whofe  aflent  was  not  neceffary  to  any  ad  of  the  le- 
giflature,  they  now  petitioned  that  no  act  or  ftatute 
mould  pafs  without  their  aflent ;  that  nothing  mould 
be  entered  on  the  rolls  as  their  petitions,  but  in  the 
very  terms  which  they  had  ufed ;  and  that  the  houfe 
of  commons  mould,  according  to  their  privilege, 
be  declared  and  eftablilhed  as  a  condiment  part  of 
the  legiflature.  The  king  having  readily  given  his 
aflent  to  this  petition,  the  commons  concurred  with 
the  lords  in  an  unanimous  refolution  to  fupport  his 
majefty  in  his  war  with  France  -,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  which,  they  intreated  him  to  feize  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy.  This  unexpected  ftroke  was 
the  more  alarming  to  that  venerable  body,  as  the 
king  feemed  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  propofal  of  the 
commons.  After  divers  confultations  upon  this  im- 
portant fubject,  they  refolved  to  give  up  part  of 
their  wealth,  in  order  to  fecure  the  remainder  j  and 
offered,  as  a  free  gift,  the  whole  wealth  and  reve- 
nues of  one  hundred  and  ten  monafteries  of  aliens : 
the  king,  rather  than  quarrel  with  the  clergy,  agreed 
to  the  propofal ;  and  the  monafteries  were  appro- 
X  2  priated 
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A.  c.  1414  priated  to  his  ufe  by  act  of  parliament.  That  his 
Aft.  Pub.  attention  might  be  effectually  weaned  from  a  fub- 
ject,  which  they  did  not  chufe  he  mould  confider, 
archbifhop  Chicheley,  who  had  lately  fucceeded  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  upon  the  death  of  Arundel, 
compofed  an  elaborate  fpeech,  which  he  pronounced 
before  the  king  in  full  parliament,  exhorting  his 
majefly  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  his  lawful  inheritance.  He  pretended 
to  refute  the  Salique  Law,  as  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  divine  inftitution.  He  expatiated 
upon  the  prefent  opportunity  of  afierting  his  right, 
while  France  was  diffracted  by  inteftine  divifions, 
and  England  enjoyed  the  moft  profound  tranquil- 
lity i  and  affured  his  majefty,  that  if  he  would  un- 
dertake the  war  in  earned,  the  clergy  would  exprefs 
their  loyalty  and  zeal  for  his  fuccefs,  not  only  in 
their  prayers  to  heaven,  but  alfo  in  giving  larger 
fupplies  than  ever  were  granted  to  any  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs.  This  harrangue,  which,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, was  directed  in  private  by  the  king  himfelf, 
that  he  might  found  the  inclinations  of  his  people, 
met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  Henry  declared  his 
refolution  to  undertake  the  war :  the  clergy  indulged 
him  with  a  very  extraordinary  fupply  •,  and  the  lai- 
ty, who  feemed  to  vie  with  them  in  affection  to  the 
caufe,  granted  a  fubfidy  of  two  whole  tenths  and  as 
many  fifteenths,  which  amounted  to  a  prodigious 
fum  of  money. 

The  French       The  negotiation  ftill  continued  between  the  courts 
courtE,aSe  of  France  and  England,  and  ambaffadors  were  con- 
each  other    tinually  going  and  coming  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
uatfonsf0"   don.     The  French  miniftry  hoped  to  divert  Henry 
from  the  profecution  of  his  defign,  by  means  of  the 
marriage  with  the  princefs  Catherine ;  and  the  king 
pretended  to  be  amufcd  with  their  propofals;  ib 
that  the  trucp  was  prolonged  from  time  to  time,  as 

if 
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if  both  fides  had  thought  a  pacification  would  enfue :  A<  c-  »4»*. 
but  the  real  defign  of  both  was  to  gain  time,   tho* 
upon  very  different  motives.     The  French  court 
could  not  believe  that  the  fon  of  an  ufurper,  who 
had  been  embroiled  in  fn'ch  dangerous   quarrels 
and  difTenfions  with  his  own  fubjects,  fhould  be  all 
at  once  fo  firmly  eftabliflied  on  the  throne,  but  that 
fome  new  difturbance  would  employ  him  in   his 
own  dominions  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  all  the 
differences  among  the  princes  of  France  might  be 
compromifed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  would 
heartily  unite  in  defence  of  the  nation.     Henry,  on 
the  other  hand,  protracted  the  negotiation,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  ftrike  the  meditated  blow,  im- 
mediately after  the  conferences  mould  break  up,  and 
before  France  mould  be  in  a  condition  to  oppofe 
his  progrefs.     The  French  miniftry  itfelf  was  di- 
vided on  the  fubject  of  thefe  negotiations :   the 
duke  of  Berry  was  fincerely  difpofed  to  an  accom- 
modation with  England  upon  equitable  terms ;  but 
the  dauphin  was  extremely  averfe  to  any  terms  that 
might  difmember  the  dominions  of  France.     He 
had  conceived  a  very  mean  opinion  of  Henry's  cha- 
racter from  the  report  of  his  indifcretion  and  excefs 
during  the  life  of  his  father ;  and,  when  he  demanded 
the  crown  of  France  by  his  ambafiadors,  fent  him  a 
cafk  of  tennis  balls  in  derifion,  as  a  prefent  that  im- 
plied his  being  better  calculated  for  that  diverfion, 
than  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war  upon  which  the 
fate  of  kingdoms  would  depend.  Henry  was  piqued 
at  this  farcaftic  compliment ;  in  anfwer  to  which, 
he  declared,  that  when  his  balls  mould  be  matched 
with  racquets,  he  would  play  a  game  that  would 
fhake  the  walls  of  the  Louvre.     The  dauphin  foon 
changed  his  opinion  of  Henry's  talents,  when  he 
perceived  with  what  art  and  management  he  carried 
on  his  negotiations ;  and  with  what  vigour,  capa- 
city, and  perfeverance,  he  purfued  the  important 
X  3  .defign 
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A.  0,1414.  defign  which  he  had  projected.  Alarmed  at  the 
refolutions  of  the  parliament  at  Leiceiler,  and  the 
preparations  which  Henry  had  begun  to  make  for 
the  profecution  of  the  war,  he,  with  the  advice  of 
the  council,  fent  over  the  fecretary  Col,  with  new 
offers,  which  he  hoped  would  be  accepted  as  a  full 
and  final  fatisfaction ;  but  he  was  difappointed  in 
his  expectation.  Henry,  finding  himfelf  fupported 
by  parliament,  had  rather  rifen  than  funk  in  his  de- 
mands :  yet  he  ft  ill  continued  to  amufe  the  French 
miniftry,  in  expreffing  a  defire  to  fee  the  difpute  ter- 
minated by  negotiation  •,  and,  to  (hew  that  ht  had 
the  treaty  of  marriage  at  heart,  prolonged  the  time 
he  had  fixed  for  the  difcuffion  of  that  affair,  and 
even  empowered  his  ambafladors  at  Paris  to  pro- 
tract it  occasionally,  as  they  mould  judge  expedient. 

The  arch-        Th[$  tranfaction,   however,   neither  interrupted 

tnfliop  of  r        •  j  •          r-  i  •     j          i  V. 

Bourses  fent  his  meaiures  tor  invading  r  ranee,  nor  hindered  him 
of  MC«n-d  from  treating  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
baflytoking  not  fo  fatisfied  with  the  peace  of  Anas,  but  that 
H£nry<  he  wifhed  to  fecure  the  alliance  of  Henry.  Philip 
Morgan,  an  intelligent  agent,  whom  the  king  of 
England  employed  in  his  moft  important  negotia- 
tions, was  fent  to  Flanders,  on  pretence  of  renew- 
ing the  truce  with  the  Flemings  •,  but  he  had  fecret 
inliructions  to  propofe  a  league  of  a  different  na- 
ture: and  the  duke  fent  an  envoy  to  England,  to 
manage  his  intereil  with  Henry  •,  though  he  hefi- 
tated  with  refpecl  to  the  proffered  alliance,  as  a  ftep 
which  he  did  not  chufe  to  take,  unlefs  he  mould  be 
compelled  by  rteceffity  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
A,  c.  J4i"7,  arms  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  Henry  confented  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce  with  France  till  the  firft  day  of  May  ;  and, 
in  the  interim,  the  French  miniitry,  being  more 
and  more  fbrtled  at  the  expedition  with  which 
Henry  prepared  his  armament,  fent  over  twelve 
ambafiadors,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  arch- 

bifhop 
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of  Bourges,  who,  in  all  probability,   was  -*• c-  J4'5- 
empowered  to  make  fome  new  offer,  which  was  re- 
jecfted  as  the  former  -y  and   all  he  could  obtain  was 
another  fhort  prolongation  of  the  truce.     While 
thefe  ambalTadors  refided  at  London,  Henry  af- 
fembled  a  great  council  of  the  lords  temporal  and 
fpiritual,  and  declared  to  them,  by  the  mouth  of 
,his  uncle  the  bifhop  of  Winchefier,   that  he  was  re- 
folved  to  invade  France  in  perfon,  in  order  to  reco- 
ver the  inheritance  of  his  anceftors.     This  notifica- 
tion of  a  defign  which  all  the  kingdom  already 
knew,  was  intended  for  extracting  from  the  French 
ambafladors  the  laft  terms  they  had  to  propofe, 
which  the  king  imagined  they  were  ordered  to  ftip- 
prefs,  until  matters  fhould  be  brought  almoil  to 
extremity.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  France  would 
rconfent  to  a  peace,  according  to  the  ftipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  rather  than  hazard   a  war 
during  the  diffractions  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  on 
thefe  terms,  he,  in  all  probability*  would  have  agreed 
to  a  folid  pacification.     The  archbifhop  perceived 
his  drift ;  and,  having  no  longer  the  leaft  room  to 
doubt  of  his  hoftile  intention,  defired  he  might  be 
indulged  with  time  to  return  to  France  for  frefh 
inftruction  :  Henry  granted  his  requeft ;  and  the 
truce  was  again  prolonged  till  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July. 

By  this  time  he  had  levied  his  army,  and  equipped  Henry  re- 
a  large  fleet  for  tranfporting  it  to  the  continent.  Aftnof c< 
large  train  of  artillery  was  provided  j  Southampton  France>and 

j       i  i  £  i  IT      i      j  prepares  for 

was  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous.     He  had  his  e 
made  a  progrefs  riirough  the  fouthern  parts 
kingdom,  and  arrayed  the  counties  and  the  clergy." 
At  Reading  he  publifhed  a  proclamation,  directed 
to  all  his  fubjedts,  importing  that  the  money  granted 
by  parliament  was  not  fufficient  to  difcharge  the  fe- 
cond  payment  of  his  troops  ^  and  defiring  they 
would  lend  him  a  fum  of  money  upon  fuch  fecurity 
X  4  as 
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A.  c.  1415.  as  ke  fhould  propofe.  Such  was  the  eagernefs  pf 
the  nation,  that  he  found  himfelf  amply  fupplied 
and  accommodated  with  all  the  money  and  neceffa- 
ries  that  he  wanted.  The  young  earl  of  Northum- 
berland being  reftored  to  his  honours  and  eftate, 
maintained  forty  men  at  arms,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  archers  j  the  fame  force  was  levied  by 
the  earl  of  Weftmoreland.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  de- 
frayed the  expence  of  half  a  fhip,  twenty  men  at 
arms,  and  forty  archers.  His  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  lords  Lovel,  Befkeley,  Darcy,  Sey- 
mour, Roos,  and  Willoughby.  Six  men  at  arms 
and  twenty  archers  were  fubfifted  by  the  lord 
Morley  :  the  lords  Scales  and  Randolfe  ferved 
without  pay  •,  and  all  the  other  nobility  contri- 
buted in  fome  meafure  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  ex- 
pedition, Provifion  was  made  for  the  defence  of 
the  Scottim  and  Welfh  Marches,  as  well  as  for 
thofe  of  Calais ;  and  the  king's  brother  the  duke  of 
Bedford  eonftituted  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  in 
Henry's  abfence,  to  be  directed  by  a  council,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 
The  truce  was  almoft  expired,  when  the  archbifhop 
of  Bourges  returned  •,  and  Henry  granted  him  a 
public  audience  at  Winchefter,  fitting  in  his  robes 
of  ftate,  and  furrounded  by  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  prelates,  and  the  nobility.  The  ambaflador 
produced  very  refpedlful  letters  from  the  king  of 
France,  offering  the  princefs  Catherine,  with  a  por- 
tion of  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  a  larger 
fum  than  ever  had  been  given  on  fuch  an  occafion 
before :  but,  this  offer  being  coldly  received,  the 
ambaffador  agreed  to  an  addition  of  fifty  thoufand 
crowns,  and  the  principality  of  Limoges.  Henry, 
in  confideration  of  thefe  concefilons,  replied,  that 
if  the  French  court  would  fix  a  day  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  princefs,  and  the  payment  of  the  money, 
and  deliver  up  the  proffered  places  and  provinces, 

he 
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he  would  prolong  the  truce  for  fifty  days  •,  during  A>c«  '4's- 
which  a  congrefs  might  be  held  for  fettling  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  peace  :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would 
give  feeurity  for  reftoring  the  places  to  the  crown 
of  France,  provided  the  treaty  mould  not  take  ef - 
feet.  The  ambaflfador  declaring  that  his  power  did 
not  extend  fo  far,  the  biflhop  of  Winchefter,  by  the 
king's  command,  obferved,  at  his  next  audience, 
that  the  French  court  had  been  infmcere  in  all  the 
negotiations  ;  that  their  offers  were  not  adequate  to 
what  the  king  of  England  had  a  right  to  demand  ; 
that  they  had  infringed  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  con- 
trary to  all  juftice  and  good  faith  ;  and  that  Henry 
now  appealed  to  the  fword  and  decifion  of  heaven. 
A  declaration  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  writing,  un- 
der the  great  feal,  was  delivered  to  the  archbimop, 
who,  being  a  prelate  of  an  hot  fiery  difpofition, 
was  fo  provoked  at  the  inflexibility  of  the  E'nglifli 
monarch,  that  he  loft  all  patience.  Forgetting  his 
own  character,  he  raved,  bluftered,  and  threatened 
in  a  very  indecent  manner ;  and  even  reproached 
Henry  as  a  tyrant  and  ufurper.  This  unfeemly 
tranfport  was  overlooked  with  the  moft  contemp- 
tuous indifference  :  he  was  difmiffed  in  peace ;  and 
Henry  proceeded  in  his  preparations  with  redoubled  Aa  Pub 
vigour. 

When  the  truce  expired,  hoftilities  were  com-  Co«rP;racy 
menced  in  Picardy,  between  the  French  forces  and  f°*™& 
the  garrifon  of  Calais,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Henry  by 
Warwick.     The  army  and  navy  had  been  afTembled  SmSrid 
at  Southampton  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  repaired  tothelord 
that  place  in  order  to  embark,  when  he  received 
intimation  of  a  confpiracy  formed  againft  his  per-6™?* 
fon  by  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  York,  Henry  lord   Scrope  of  Mafham, 
treafurer  of  England,  and  Sir  Thomas   Gray  of 
Heton  in  Northumberland.     The  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge had  married  Anne  Mortimer  daughter,  to 

Roger 
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A,  0.1415.  Roger  earl  of  Marche,  by  Philippa  daughter  and 
heir  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  third  fon  of  Ed- 
ward III.  fo  that  in  right  of  this  lady  he  was  in 
blood  nearer  the  crown  than  Henry.  It  was  his 
ambition  in  all  probability  that  projected  this  con- 
fpiracy,  in  hope  that  mould  the  fcheme  profper, 
he  or  his  children  might  one,  day  fucceed  to  the 
•  throne,  at  the  death  of  Mortimer  earl  of  Marche, 
who  had  no  iffue.  The  defign  feems  to  have  been 
half  formed,  or  rather  a  vague  and  diftant  profpect 
than  a  full  concerted  plan.  There  appears  to  have 
been  an  abfurd  inconfiftuicy  in  their  intention ;  for 
they  purpofed  to  raifejparmy  in  Scotland,  under 
the  ftale  pretence  of  Richard's  being  alive  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  crown  Mortimer  in  Wales,  as  the 
legal  heir  of  that  monarch.  They  knew  Mortimer 
was  a  young  nobleman  of  weak  intellects,  who  had 
often  told  Cambridge  that  his  confeffor  daily  im- 
portuned him  to  claim  the  crown  as  his  inheritance; 
and  they  did  not  fuppofe  they  mould  find  any  dif- 
ficulty in  prevailing  upon  him  to  countenance  their 
delign.  In  thefe  fentiments  "they  exacted  from  him 
an  oath  of  fecrefy,  and  then  communicated  the 
,  plan  they  had  projected  in  his  favour.  His  fear 
immediately  overcame  his  ambition  :  he  defired 
they  would  give  him  time  to  confider  their  propo- 
fal,  and  imparted  their  whole  converfation  to 
Henry.  The  confpirators  were  immediately  ar- 
refted  and  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Southampton ; 
to  the  conftable  of  which  they  confefled  jheir  guilt,- 
and  fubmitted  to  his  majefly's  mercy.  Sir  Henry 
Gray  was  tried  and  convicted  on  this  evidence  by 
a  common  jury.  A  commilLon  was  hTued  for 
judging  the  two  noblemen  by  their  peers.  They 
pleaded  guilty ;  and  the  earl  of  Cambridge  wrote  a 
penitent  and  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  imploring 
his  forgivenefs  and  clemency.  But  mercy  was  not 
Henry's  predominant  virtue;  the  earl  and  knight 

were 
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were   beheaded;    and    lord   Scrope   was   hanged,  A-c<14's« 

drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor,  according  to 

the  literal  tenour  of  his  fentence,  becaufe  his  guilt 

was  aggravated  v/ith  ingratitude  to  the  king,  who 

had  honoured  him  with  particular  marks  of  favour 

and  affeclion.     But  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  K'jS?' 

that  the  Generators  had  been  corrupted   by  the  Rymer- 

enemy. 

This  affair  delayed  the  king's  departure  till  the  £'!£, 
fifteenth  day  of  Auguft,  when  he  failed  from  the 
port  of  Southampton  with  fix  thoufand  lances,  four 
and  twenty  thoufand  archers,  and  about  twenty 
thoufand  common  infantry,  on  board  of  a  fleet 
confuting  of  fifteen  hundred  vefiels.  After  an  eafy 
paffage  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  in  Nor- 
mandy, about  three  leagues  from  Harfleur,  the 
fiege  of  which  he  undertook  without  any  interrup- 
tion from  'he  conilable  d'Albret,  who  lay  encamped 
;en  with  a  ftrong  army,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Englifh.  Harfleur  was  ftrongly 
fortified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrifon, 
which  made  a  very  gallant  defence,  under  the 
command  of  the  lord  Eftouteville,  aflifted  by  fome 
of  the  beft  officers  in  France.  But  Henry  carried 
on  his  attacks  with  fuch  impetuofity,  and  plied  his 
artillery  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  a  considerable 
breach  was  made ;  and  the  befieged,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  maintain  the  place,  capitulated  on 
condition  of  furrendering,  if  not  relieved  by  the 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas.  A  body  of  French  troops, 
under  the  marechal  PIfle  d'Adam,  attempted  to 
fuccour  the  town,  but  were  defeated  and  repulfed  -, 
fo  that  the  term  prefcribed  in  the  capitulation  being 
expired,  the  garrifon  furrendered  themfelves  pri- 
foners  of  war  ;  and  Henry  took  poflefiion  of  Har- 
fleur, which  he  peopled  with  an  Engliffc  colony. 
"While  his  army  was  employed  in  repairing  the  for- 
tifications <»f  the  place,  he  fent  a  challenge  to  the 

dau- 
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A.  c.  1415  Dauphin,  propofing  to  decide  the  difpute  between 
the  two  crowns  in  fmgle  combat ;  but  no  regard 
was  paid  to  his  defiance.  The  reduction  of  Har- 
fieur  was  a  conqueft  of  great  importance,  though 
it  fcarce  atoned  for  the  mortality  that  prevailed  in 
the  Englifh  army,  which  was  fo  weakened  and  di- 
rninifhed  by  the  dyfentery,  that  before  Henry 
quitted  Harfieur,  not  above  one  fourth  part  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  brought  from  England,  re- 
mained fit  for  fervice  :  nor  was  it  confined  to  the 
common  foldiers,  who,  from  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing, are  moft  fubject  to  this  diftemper :  it  had  al- 
ready proved  fatal  to  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  and 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  •,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  many  other  officers 
of  cu(lincr,ion,  were  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
in  hope  of  recovering  in  their  native  climate.  Henry 
Aa.  Pub.  vvas  much  mortified  at  this  diflrefs  of  his  people, 
which  was  the  more  unlucky  as  he  expected  to  be 
attacked  by  the  French,  who  were  now  induftri- 
oufly  employed  in  aflembling  troops  from  all  quar- 
ters. Thefe  confiderations,  with  the  approach  of 
winter,  would  in  all  probability  have  determined 
the  king  of  England  to  return  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, had  not  part  of  his  tranfports  been  difmified 
at  his  fiift  landing  in  France,  and  the  remainder 
lately  difperfed  by  a  tempeft. 

JSfor  So  fltuated>  and  finding  it  would  be  impraftica- 
CaJais.  ble  to  winter  at  Harfleur  for  want  of  provifion  anc} 
forage,  he,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  refolved 
to  begin  his  march  by  land  for  Calais,  and  pafs  the 
Somme  at  the  place  where  it  was  forded  by  his  great 
grandfather  Edward  III.  This  enterprize  was  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult,  by  a  long  fuccefiion  of 
rainy  weather  which  had  fpoiled  the  roads ;  but 
what  ieemed  to  make  it  quite  impracticable,  was 
the  precaution  of  the  enemy.  Sufpecling  that  he 
entertained  fome  fuch  defign,  the^  had  broken 

down 
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down  all  the  bridges,  deftroyed  the  caufeways,  and  A- c-  '^s- 
wafted  the  country,  fo  that  he  could  expect  to 
find  no  fupply  in  his  route,  either  of  forage  or 
provifion  ;  and  the  conftable  d'Aibret  was  at  hand 
with  a  choice  body  of  troops  to  attend  his  motions, 
and  harrafs  him  in  his  march  by  cutting  off  his  de- 
tached parties.  Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe 
circumftances,  and  knew  that  the  whole  kingdom 
of  France  was  in  arms  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  He 
might  have  flayed  at  Harfleur,  and  been  fupplied 
by  fea  with  provifion  and  other  necefiaries  :  he 
might  have  aflembled  a  fleet  that  would  have 
tranfported  his  army  to  England,  without  the 
leaft  rifque  from  the  enemy  :  but  he  was  inflamed 
with  ambition  to  rival  the  exploits  of  his  anceftors, 
who  had  triumphed  at  Crefcy  and  Poitiers,  and 
undertook  an  expedition  which  even  fuccefs  could 
not  juftify,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  the  refult 
of  rafhnefs,  obftinacy,  and  preemption.  Having 
conftituted  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Dorfet  governor  of 
Harfleur,  and  Sir  John  Faflolfe,  his  lieutenant,  at 
the  head  of  a  garrifon  amounting  to  three  thou- 
fand  men,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  Somme 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foldiers,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  weakened  by  ficknefs. 
When  he  reached  the  ford  of  Blanquetaque,  he 
found  the  paffage  rendered  impracticable,  by  marp 
flakes  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  a 
flrong  body  of  forces  pofled  on  the  other  fide.  He 
was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  this  difappointment, 
which  would  have  induced  any  other  general  to  re- 
treat to  Harfleur :  but  Henry  was  one  of  thofe  he- 
roes who  are  animated  by  difficulties ;  he  refolved 
to  march  farther  up  the  river,  until  he  mould  find 
an  opportunity  of  crofling ;  and  this  fcheme  he 
executed  in  fpite  of  a  thoufand  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. He  faw  all  the  bridges  broken  down,  all  the 
paflq  (fofejided,  and  was  fo  harrafled  by  the  ene- 
my, 
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A.  c.  1415.  my,  that  he  could  not  fend  off  a  detachment  from 
the  line  of  march,  without  running  the  rifque  of 
its  being  cut  in  pieces.  His  troops  were  afflicted 
v/ith  a  dearth  of  provifion  and  total  want  of  necef- 
faries,  which,  added  to  their  diftemper  and  the  fa- 
tigues they  underwent,  would  have  driven  them  to 
defpair,  had  not  they  been  animated  by  the  pre- 
lence  and  example  of  their  beloved  monarch,  who 
fliared  in  all  their  hardflriips,  and  encouraged  them 
by  his  alacrity.  Perhaps  even  thefe  cordials  would 
have  failed  at  laft,  if  his  affairs  had  not  taken  a 
favourable  turn  from  an  incident  which  at  firft  had 
a  very  unfavourable  afpect.  The  conftable  of 
France  being  reinforced  by  forty  thoufand  men  at 
arms,  and  joined  by  all  the  princes  and  noblemen 
of  the  kingdom,  except  the  dukes  of  Berry  and 
Burgundy,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  they 
unanimoufly  refolved  to  allow  Henry  to  crofs  the 
Somme,  and  give  him  battle  between  that  river 
and  Calais.  In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  they 
withdrew  their  detachments  from  the  paffes,  and 
marched  into  the  county  of  St.  Pol,  with  a  view  to 
attack  the  king  of  England  after  he  mould  have 
croffed  the  river,  fo  that  his  retreat  Ihould  be  in- 
tirely  cut  off. 
panes  the  Henry,  finding  the  paffes  clear,  forded  the  river 

Somme,  and  '  '  .»  .  " 

finds himfeif  between  St.  Qumtin  and  reronne,  and  advancing 
d  dh  to  Blagney,  perceived  the  whole  French  army  on 
the  march  towards  Rouffeauville  and  Agincourt, 
which  lay  in  the  route  to  Calais.  He  now  faw  his 
difficulties  increafe,  and  began  to  repent  of  the 
rafhnefs  of  his  conduct.  He  found  himfeif  in  the 
midit  of  an  -enemy's  country,  during  the  fevered 
feafon  of  the  year,  at  the  head  of  an  handful  of 
men,  exhaufted  by  diftemper  and  fatigue,  deftitute 
of  provifion  and  proper  accommodation,  while  a 
prodigious  army,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thou- 
fand fighting  men,  blocked  up  the  paffage  to  the 

only 
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only  place  where  he  could  expect  to  find  fhelter  and  A- c-  '+'5> 
afliftance.     In  this  emergency  he  fent  a  meffage  to 
the  French  conftable,  offering  to  reftore  Harfleur, 
and  repair  all  the  damage  he  had  done  to  the  French; 
nay  even  to  give  fecurity  that  he  would  never  again 
attempt  to  invade  France,  if  they  would  allow  him 
to  pafs  unmolefted  to  Calais.     Such  was  the  offer 
made  by  the  Black  Prince,  when  he  found  himfelf 
furrounded  at  Poitiers ;  and  the  anfwer  which  Ed- 
ward received  was  the  fame  which  they  now  re- 
turned to  Henry  :  they  rejected  his  offer,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  he  and  his  army  mould  fubmit  at  difcre- 
tion.     When  he  treated  this  propofal  with  difdain, 
they  fent  three  heralds  to  defy  him  to  battle,  leav- 
ing the  time  and  place  to  his  choice :  he  replied,  that 
weakened  and  fatigued  as  he  was,  he  would  not 
feek  an  engagement ;  but  as  he  intended  to  conti- 
nue his  route  to  Calais,  they  might  attack  him 
when  and  where  they  mould  think  proper  to  chufe 
the  fcene  of  action.     Then  they  took  poft  between 
Roufieauville  and  Agincourt,  and  gave  him  notice 
they  would  engage  him  on  the  twenty- fifth  day  of 
October.    As  he  could  not  poffibly  avoid  an  action, 
he  accepted  the  challenge,  and  prefented  the  herald 
who  brought  it  with  a  gratification  of  a  rich  robe 
and  two  hundred  crowns. 

During  this  interval  of  three  days,  he  took  all  He  prepar 
the  precautions  which  the  experience  of  the  moft  for 
able  commander  could  have  dictated.  He  procured 
for  his  foldiers  fuch  refremments  as  the  nature  of 
their  fituation  would  afford  :  he  ordered  their  wea- 
pons and  armour  to  be  refitted  and  repaired  :  he 
invented  a  kind  of  fharp  (lakes  for  the  defence  of 
the  archers  :  he  continued  night  and  day  upon 
horfeback,  riding  through  the  lines  to  animate  the- 
foldiers,  and  i'uperintend  the  ceconomy  of  the 
camp:  he  encouraged  the  army  with  hope  of  fuc- 
by  reminding  them  of  the  great  victories  ob- 
tained 
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A*  c.  i4i5.  tained  in  France  by  their  forefathers  ;  adoring  thsrri 
that  the  enemy,  though  numerous,  were  raw,  un- 
difciplined,  and  imprudent ;  and  he  gave  them  plainly 
to  underftand,  they  had  no  refource  from  death  or 
captivity,  but  in  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  their 
own  valour.     His  affability,  activity,  and  confi- 
dence, infpired  the  foldiers  with  fuch  refolution  and 
ardour,  that  far  from  dreading  the  number  of  the 
foe,  they  wifhed  eagerly  for  the  battle ;  and  bore 
their  diftreffes  with  heroic  patience,  in  hope  of  be- 
ing relieved   by  a  fpeedy  victory.      Indeed  they 
feemed  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  diftinction  in  num- 
bers ;  for,   on  the  day  that  preceded  the  battle, 
David  Gam,  a  Wellh  captain,  whom  the  king  had 
fent  to  obferve  the  pofture  of  the  enemy,  being 
interrogated  by  his  majefty  concerning  the  number 
of  the  French  army,  replied,  with  great  compo- 
fure,  that  there  was  number  enough  to  be  killed* 
Eim'ham!     enough  to  be  taken  prifoners,  and  enough  to  run 
away.     While  Henry  thus  acted  the  part  of  an 
able  and  diligent  commander,  the  French  officers 
fpent  their  time  in  riot  and  rejoicing.     When  they 
confidered  the  handful  of  Englifh,  who  did  not 
exceed  fourteen  thoufand  enfeebled  wretches,  half 
dead  with  famine  and  difeafe,  they  looked  upon 
the  victory  as  having  already  declared  in  their  fa- 
vour.    They  are  even  faid  to  have  played  at  dice 
for  the  Englifh  prifoners  before  they  were  taken, 
and  to  have  fent  orders  to  the  neighbouring  villages 
to  prepare  lodging  for  thofe  ftrangers  :  en  the  morn- 
ing of  the  engagement,  their  infolence  and  pre- 
fumption  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  detached 
another  herald  to  Henry,  to  know  what  he  pro- 
pofed  to  give  for  his  ranfom.     This  infult  he  re- 
ceived with  the  moft  contemptuous  moderation, 
defiring  the  meflenger  to  tell  thofe  that  fent  him, 
a  little  time  would  decide  to  whom  the  ranfom 
would  belong. 

4  On 
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On  the  day  appointed  for  the  decifion  of  thiS  A-c--i4i*' 
great  conteft,  both  armies  were  drawn  up  at  break  Bat 
of  day  in  order  of  battle ;  and  the  conftable  D' Al- 
bret,  who  commanded  the  French,  committed  art 
error  which  was  altogether  inexcufable,  in  enuring 
a  narrow  piece  of  ground,  flanked  by  a  rivulet  and  a 
thick  wood,  where  he  could  not  extend  his  front  Ib 
as  to  enclofe  the  Englilh  -,  where  his  cavalry  could 
not  aft,  and  his  fuperiority  of  number,  inftead  of 
being  an  advantage,  was  an  incumbrance  and  mif- 
fortune.  He  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies., 
and  he  himfelf  commanded  the  van,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  counts 
of  Eu,  Vendome,  and  Richemont,  the  famous  ma- 
rechal  de  Boucicaut,  the  great  matter  of  the  crofs- 
bov/s,  the  lord  Dampierre  admiral  of  France,  the 
dauphin  D'Auvergne,  and  feveral  other  officers  of 
diftinction.  The  fecond  line  was  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Alencon,  affifted  by  the  duke  of  Bar^ 
the  counts  of  Vaudemont,  Nevers*  Salines,  Rouffi, 
and  Grand  Pre.  At  the  head  of  the  third  body 
were  the  counts  of  Marie,  Dampmamn,  Faquen- 
berg,  and  the  iieur  de  Lauroy.  While  the  French 
were  employed  in  arranging  thefe  lines,  which  ftood 
fo  thick  that  the  foldiers  had  not  room  to  ufe  their 
weapons,  Henry  concealed  four  hundred  lances  in 
a  wood  upon  the  right,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  choice  archers  on  the  left,  in  a  low  meadow 
covered  with  buQies.  In  order  to  extend  his  front 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  form 
his  little  army  into  one  line :  the  right  wing  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  lords  Beau- 
mont, Willoughby,  and  Stanhope,  was  advanced 
.a  little  way  before  the  centre,  which  the  king  took 
under  his  own  conduct,  attended  by  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  the  earl  Marefchal,  and  the 
young  earl  of  Suffolk,  whofe  father  had  died  ac 
Harfleur.  The  left,  which  may  be  denominated 

N°.  37.  Y  the 
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A.  c.  1415.  the  reais  as  jc  nac|  no£  advanced  fo  far  as  the  other 
two  divifions,  was  left  under  the  direction  of  the 
duke  of  Exeter;  and  nothing  could  be  more  pru- 
dent than  this  difpofition,  which  was  made  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpyngham,  a  renowned  fol- 
dier,  who  acled  as  Henry's  marfhal,  and  was  the 
perfon  who  afterwards  gave  the  fignal  for  the  at- 
tack. The  king  himfeif  appeared  in  the  front  of 
the  line,  mounted  on  a  {lately  white  courfer,  in 
fplendid  armour,  with  a  golden  crown  fixed  by  way 
of  creft  to  his  helmet :  four  royal  banners  were  dif- 
played  before  him  :  he  was  followed  by  a  greac 
number  of  led  horfes  in  rich  caparifons,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  the  chief  officers  of  his  court  and  army. 
Whether  the  French  generals  were  fhrtled  at  the 
admirable  difpofition,  and  the  firm  countenance  of 
the  Englifh,  or  had  received  orders  to  avoid  a 
battle,  certain  it  is,  they  flood  in  array,  at  the 
diftance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  without 
proceeding  to  the  attack  •,  and  the  king  of  England 
began  to  imagine  their  intention  was  to  flarve  him 
into  a  furrender.  This  was  th^  wifeft  courfe  they 
could  have  taken-,  and  muft  have  been  attended 
with  fuccefs,  had  Henry  continued  inactive-,  for 
his  provifions  were  already  quite  exhaufted,  and  the 
weather  fo  rainy  that  it  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable to  keep  the  field  much  longer.  Perceiving 
their  drift,  and  confcious  of  his  own  fituation,  he 
ordered  the  archers  to  ftrike  their  flakes,  which 
they  planted  by  way  of  pallifadoes  in  the  front  and 
flank  •,  fo  that  they  could  advance  before  and  retire 
behind  them  occasionally.  He  rode  along  the  line, 
exhorting  and  encouraging  the  foldiers  to  behave 
like  Englifhmen.  Then,  alighting  from  his  horle, 
he  took  his  ftation  in  the  main  body,  and  com- 
manded Sir  Thomas  Erpyngham  to  throw  up  his 
truncheon  as  the  fignal  for  the  attack.  The  whole 
line  raifing  a  loud  mout,  advanced  againft  the  ene- 
my j 
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ttiy  i  but  Henry  fearing  they  would  be  out  of  breath  A  c  J4'S' 
before  they  could  come  to  clofe  fight,  ordered 
them  to  halt  about  mid- way,  and  there  the  archers 
planted  their  piquets,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
French  cavalry.  The  battle  was  begun  by  a  flight 
of  arrows,  which  did  great  execution,  becaufe  the 
enemy  ftood  fo  thick  that  every  fhaft  took  place, 
and  even  penetrated  the  armour  of  the  French  men 
at  arms.  The  Englifli  bowmen  had  advanced  be- 
yond their  (lakes  to  make  this  general  difcharge  ; 
but,  feeing  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  motion  to  attack 
them,  they  retired  within  their  pallifadoes  with  ad- 
mirable order  and  dexterity,  and  plied  the  alTailants 
fo  warmly,  that  they  began  to  fall  into  confufion. 
The  troops  that  lay  in  ambufhon  the  right  and  left, 
charging  them  fuddenly  in  flank,  completed  the 
diforder  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  archers  flinging  their 
bows,rufhed  out  upon  them  with  their  battle-axes  and 
daggers,  and  a  terrible  (laughter  enfued.  Tho'  this 
front  line  of  the  French  confifted  of  the  beft  troops, 
animated  by  the  prefence  and  example  of  fo  many 
noblemen,  and  was  commanded  by  the  conftable 
in  perfon,  it  could  not  fuftain  the  impetuofity  of  the 
attack,  and  being  once  difordered,  all  oppofuion 
was  at  an  end  :  far  from  being  able  to  rally,  they 
had  not  room  to  turn,  and  were  fo  encumbered  by 
one  another,  that  they  themfelves  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  the  Englifh,  who  (laughtered  them 
in  heaps,  until  their  arms  were  tired  with  the  work 
of  death.  Though  the  conftable,  with  a  great 
number  of  principal  officers,  was  flain,  and  thelfirft 
line  of  the  French  entirely  routed,  the  battle  conti- 
nued (till  undecided  -,  and  the  fecond  line,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Alencon,  ftood  firm  and 
eager  to  engage.  The  Englifh,  who  were  fatigued 
with  action,  retiring  behind  the  main  body,  to  take 
breath  and  form  themfelves  anew,  Henry  in  perfon 
Jed  up  his  divifion  to  t-he  charge  ;  and  being  ani- 
Y  2  mated 
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A,  c.  1415.  mate(j  by  t}ie  fuccefs  Of  his  firft  effort,  added  to  his- 
natural  courage  and  vivacity,  performed  exploits  of 
valour  which  equally  aftonilhed  his  own  Ibldiers  and 
.       thofe  of  the  enemy. 

tJSn'im-  While  he  thus  exerted  liirnfdf,  in  a  manner  that 
"waft?0"  °^  much  more  honour  to  his  perfonal.prowefs  than 
lift.0"  tO'his  conduct,  eighteen  French  knights,  who  had, 
engaged  in  an  aflbciation  to  take  him  dead  or  aliver; 
made  their  way  fword.in  hand  to  the  place  where 
he  fought,  and  one  of  them  ftunned  him  with  the 
blow  of  his  battle-ax,  which,  however,  did  not  pe- 
netrate his  helmet.  In  all  probability  he  muft  have 
fallen  afacrifice  to  the  determined  refolution  of  thofe 
afibciates,  had  not  David  Gam  the  Welfh  captain, 
and  two  other  officers  of  the  fame  nation,  ruflied 
between  him  and  the  aflailants,  and  loft  their  lives 
in  his  defence.  When  he  recollected  his  fpirits,  he 
found  thofe  three  gallant  foldiers  dying  of  the 
wounds  they  had  received,  and  knighted  them  as 
they  lay  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  eighteen 
French  knights  were  killed  to  a  man  -,  and  Henry, 
ftill  more  ftimulated  by  the  danger  he  had  efcaped, 
ruined  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy  with  redoubled 
impetuofity,  until  he  and  his  brother  Gloucefter, 
•who  fought  by  his  fide,  found  themfelves  quite  fe- 
parated  from  the  troops  they  commanded.  In  this 
hazardous  fituation,,  Gloucefter  was  felled  to  the 
ground  by  the  ftroke  of  a  mace  -,  and  Henry  cover- 
ing him  with  his  fhield,  fuft-amed  the  mock,  of  a 
whole  haft  of  affkilants,  until  the  duke  of  York 
came  to  his  relief.  At  that  very  inftant  he  received 
a  blow  upon  the  head,  that  made  him  dagger,  and 
fall  upon  his  knees  i  but  he  fprang  up  in  a  moment, 
and  laid  the. aggreffor  at  his  teet.  His  troops,  in- 
fpired  by  his  example  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm, 
rulhed  forward  as  one  man  with  irrefiftible  fury,, 
which  bore  down  all  before  them,  and  difordered 
the  enemy  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  endea-- 

V01AES 
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vours  of  their  officers  could  not  induce  them  toA-c-J4«5- 

form,  or  periuade  them  to  oppofe  the  career  of  the 

Englifh.    The  duke  of  Alencon,  feeing  his  divifion 

in  danger  .of  being  totally  defeated,   refolved  to 

make  one  attack  that  fhould  either  reftore  the  battle, 

or  fave  him  che  mortification  of  furviving  the  dif- 

grace  of  his  country.     He  put  himfelf  at  the  head 

ot  fome  chofen  volunteers^  4nd  cutting  his  way  to 

,the  fpot  where  Henry  fought,  exclaimed  that  he 

was  the  duke  of  Alencon  •,  then  ruming  upon  the 

Englifh   monarch,  cleft  his   crown  with  the  firft 

fr.ro ke  of  his  fword  :   he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 

repeating  his  blow  ;  for  Henry  returned  the  faluta- 

tion  in  fuch  a  manner  as  brought  him  to  the  ground  ; 

and  with  his  own  hand  ftew  two  of  his  followers. 

He  endeavoured  to  fave  the  life  of  Alencon;  but 

the  guards  were  fo  exafperated  at  his  attempt,  that 

they  difpatched  him  immediately,  before  the  king 

could  interpofe  effectually  in  his  behalf.     After  the 

death  of  this  nobleman,  the  French  made  no  oppo- 

fition ;  but  either  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves 

by  flight,  or  voluntarily  offered  their  throats  to  the 

Daughter. 

The  third  line  was  {lill  entire,  and  much  more  The  French 
numerous  than  the  whole  Englifli  army.  They  "&%£* 
were  frefh  and  vigorous,  while  the  victors  fainted 
with  the  fatigue  of  the  action,  added  to  the  weak- 
nefs  occafioned  by  their  diitemper,  which  was  'fo 
violent  that  they  are  faid  to  have  fought  without 
breeches,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  untrufilng  :  but 
the  third  divifion  of  the  French  were  fo  intimidated 
by  the  difafter  of  the  other  two  lines,  and  the 
dreadful  fcene  of  carnage  acting  before  their  eyes, 
that  they  refufed  to  obey  the  command  of  their  ge- 
nerals ;  and,  inftead  of  advancing  to  the  charge, 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle :  though  they  ftill 
continued  in  a  body,  until  Henry  fent  an  herald  to 
declare  that  mould  they  remain  in  that  pofture  until 
Y  3  he 
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A.C.  i4i5.  he  could  come  up  with  them,  they  fhould  be  all 
mafiacred  without  mercy.  Intimidated  by  this 
meflage,  they  difperfed,  and  left  him  intirely  mafter 
of  the  field.  He  had  not  time  to  congratulate  him- 
iclf  upon  the  victory,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  were  in  his  rear,  and  already  in  pofiefilon 
of  his  camp.  Concluding  they  intended  to  renew 
the  battle,  he  forthwith  commanded  all  the  prifo- 
ners  to  be  put  to  the  fword,  except  thole  of  the 
mofl  diftinguifhed  quality  :  and  this  inhuman  order 
was  punctually  executed.  He  then  marched  to- 
wards the  camp,  and  fdund  it  already  plundered 
by  a  body  of  fugitives  under  the  command  of  Ro- 
bert de  Bournonville,  who  retired  at  his  approach. 
Nothing  now  remaining  to  oppofe  his  arms,  he  re- 
turned thanks  to  heaven  in  public  for  this  extraor- 
dinary fuccefs  -,  and  proclaimed  that  it  mould  be  af 
cribed  to  no  other  but  God  alone.  Then  he  command- 
ed a  French  herald  to  declare  to  whom  he  thought 
the  victory  belonged  -,  and  he  adjudging  it  to  the 
Englifh,  the  king  afked  the  name  of  a  caitle  to  which 
he  pointed  with  his  finger.  Being  informed  that 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Agincourt,  "  Hence- 
"  forward  then,"  laid  he,  "  this  action  fhall  be 
"named  the  battle  of  Agincourt."  In  this  memo- 
rable battle,  which  began  about  ten  in  the  morning 
and  lafted  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
loft  the  conftable  d'Albret,  the  duke  of  Alenjon, 
who  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  duke  of  Bra- 
bant and  count  cieNevers,  brothers  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  duke  de  Bar,  the  counts  de  Vaude- 
mont;,  Marie,  RoufTi,  Faquenberg,  feveral  officers 
of  great  dillinclion,  and  about  ten  thoufand  foldiers 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  Among  the  prifoners, 
who  were  very  numerous  before  the  mafiacre,  the 
Englim  found  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon, 
the  counts  of  fc'.u,  Vendome,  Richemont,  Eftoute- 
ville,  the  marechal  de  iioucicaut,  and  fixteen  hun- 
dred 
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dred  perfons  of  diftinftion  :  but  the  whole  lofs  of  A-c-1*1^ 
the  Englifh  did  not  excesd  four  hundred  men,  in-  SS'et- 
eluding  the  duke  of  York,  the  young  earl  of  Suf-  EJmham. 
folk,  four  knights,  and  one  efquire.  oodwin' 

Henry,   after  having;  given  orders  touching  the  Henry 

jj         J  jj  I      i   i_      i  iv/r  11        marches  to 

dead  and  wounded,  marched  back  to  Marcoucelly,  caiais,fiwn 
where  he  had  encamped  the  preceding  night,  that  whence  he 

.  t>         &      '  returns  to 

his  troops  might  be  more  conveniently  retrem-  England. 
rd,  and  next  day  proceeded  on  his  route  to  Calais: 
when  he  pafied  by  the  field  of  battle,  he  took  that 
opportunity  to  commend  his  army  for  their  gallant 
behaviour ;  but  at  the  fame  time  exhorted  them  to 
bear  their  good  fortune  with  moderation,  and  at- 
tribute their  fuccefs  to  the  God  of  battles,  who  had 
wrought  a  miracle  in  their  favour.  He  treated  the 
French  prifoners  with  all  the  politenefs  of  his  great 
uncle  the  Black  Prince,  declaring  that  the  victory 
was  not  owing  to  his  fuperior  valour,  but  to  the 
immediate  interpofition  of  Providence,  which  had 
made  ufe  of  them  as  an  inftrument  to  punim  the 
fins  of  the  French  nation ;  and  he  affured  them, 
that  he  was  now  more  difpofed  to  peace  than  he  had 
been  immediately  before  the  battle.  Some  days  af-  Aa-  Pubv  ! 
ter  his  arrival  at  Calais,  he  received  a  meflage  from 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  challenged  him  to 
fingle  combat,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  who  had 
been  barbaroufly  mafTacred  by  Henry's  order  on 
the  field  of  Agincourt.  The  king,  dcfirous  of 
preventing  a  rupture  with  a  prince  from  whofe  al- 
liance he  expected  great  advantages,  reftored  the 
duke's  gauntlet  to  the  herald,  and  difmifTed  him 
with  a  civil  anfwer,  importing  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  death  of  his  brothers,  which  was  entirely  ow- 
ing to  his  own  fubjecl:  Robert  deBournonville,  whom 
he  de fired  him  to  punifh  for  his  treachery.  The 
duke  would  have  followed  his  advice,  had  not  that 
plunderer  been  protected  by  his  fon  the  count  de 
Y  4  Cha- 
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At  c.  141-.  Charalois,  to  whom  Bournonville  preferred  acurious 
fword  adorned  with  diamonds,  which  he  found 
among  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. About  the  middle  of  November,  Henry 
embarked  for  England  with  his  prifoners ;  and  af- 
ter a  dangerous  paffage  landed  at  Dover.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  triumph  amidft  the  acclamations  of  his 
people.  The  firft  ftep  he  took  was  to  appoint  a  day 
of  religious  thankfgiving  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  cam- 
paign i  then  he  beftowed  the  moft  honourable  ob- 
fequies  on  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk ;  and  the  former  of  thefe  noblemen  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  title  and  eftate  by  Richard,  fon  of  the 
earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  beheaded  at 
Southampton. 

I?"dau°hin  The  battle  of  Agincourt  produced  no  other  ad- 
Diirenfions  vantage  to  Henry,  but  that  of  increaiing  the  do- 
'ZStf  meftic  troubles  of  France  $  for  he  had  not  gained 
Fiance.  a  finglc  foot  of  land  by  his  viclory  •,  and  all  the 
fpoil  and  the  ranfom  was  not  fufficient  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  campaign  :  but  he  found  his 
-account  in  the  divifions  which  that  event  renewed 
among  the  French  princes.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy feized  this  opportunity  to  re-eftablifh  him- 
felf  in  the  administration,  from  which  he  had  been 
excluded  by  the  treaty  of  Arras.  He  faid,  that 
at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with 
definition,  he,  as  a  prince  of  ihe  blood,  •  and  firft 
peer  of  France,  had  a  title  to  affiil:  the  king 'with 
his  advice  ;  and  he  refolved  to  fupport  his  right  by 
force  of  arms.  For  this  purpofe  he  approached 
Paris  at  the  head  of  an  army  :  but  the  dauphin, 
though  his  own  fon-in-law,  oppofed  his  preten- 
fions  with  all  his  influence.  That  prince  beftowed 
the  office  of  conftable  on  the  count  of  Armagnac, 
the  duke's  inveterate  enemy,  who  profecuted  all  the 
Burgvmdians  with  the  utmoft  rancour  ±  and  this  in- 
flamed 
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flamed  the  two  factions  ro  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  A'C.  141* 
never  could  unite  againil  the  common  enemy  of 
the  kingdom.  The  dauphin,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  adminiftration,  entered  blindly  into  all  the 
refentments  of  the  con  (table,  and  utterly  neglected 
all  meafures  that  could  contribute  to  the  re-efta- 
blilhment  of  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  taken  off  by  poifon,  and  then  the 
conftable  remained  fole  mailer  of  the  king's  per- 
fon  and  government,  till  the  return  of  John  duke 
cf  Tourame,  upon  whom  the  title  of  dauphin  de- 
volved, and  who  at  that  time  relided  with  his  fa- 
ther-in law  the  count  of  Hainault.  Refolving  to 
cbferve  a  ftrict  neutrality,  he  fent  orders  to  both 
factions  to  Jay  down  their  arms-.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  mifcarried  in  his  attempt  upon 
Lagny,  obeyed  his  command,  on  pretence  of  pure 
deference,  and  retired  to  his  own  dominions  :  but 
the  ccnftable  was  not  fo  pliable.  Being  mafter  of 
the  king's  perfon,  he  did  not  think  the  dauphin 
had  a  right  to  command  him,  until  he  mould  be 
in  poffeffion  of  the -regency,  which  the  conftable 
determined  to  keep  out  of  his  reach,  unlefs  he 
would  declare  againft  the  Burgundians,  This  op- 
pofition  of  the  conftable  hindered  the  dauphin  from 
returning  to  the  kingdom.  France  could  not  pof- 
fibly  take*  proper  meafures  for  her  own  defence, 
while  the  duke  of  Burgundy  negotiated  privately 
with,  the  king  of  England  j  while  the  duke  of 
Hainault  courted  the  favour  of  that  monarch,  that  " 
his  fon- in  law  the  dauphin  might  be  fixed  in  the 
regency  ;  and  while  Lewis  of  Anjou  king  of  Si- 
cily, who  headed  the  faction  of  Orleans,  had  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  depriving  the  dauphin  of  his  birth- 
right, that  the  crown  might  devolve  upon  Charles 
count  of  Po.nthieu,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 
All  thefe  princes  thought  they  could  not  take  a 
more  effectual  method  to  accomplifh  their  feveral 
I  •  aims. 
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A.  c.  1415.  aims,  than  that  of  having  recourfe  to  the  alliance 
of  Henry  ;  ib  that  all  the  princes  of  France,  from 
different  views,  follicited  the  friendfhip  of  that  king, 
againft  whom  they  ought  to  have  united  as  the 
Mezerat.  common  enemy  of  their  country. 
A  c.  1416.  Henry,  notwithstanding  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
™siTe  f£erned  to  have  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  profecut- 
munSfamves  ing  the  war,  and  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  the 
in  England.  bufmefs  of  negotiation.  He  was  extremely  defir- 
ous  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  •,  and  for  this  purpofe,  agents  were  con- 
tinually paffing  and  repaffing,  between  Flanders 
and  England,  on  pretence  of  fettling  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  fubjects  of  the  two  powers, 
who  had  for  many  ages  maintained  an  intercourfe 
of  this  nature.  The  duke  fought  to  conceal  the 
true  motives  of  this  negotiation,  left  it  fhould  give 
umbrage  to  the  Parifians  who  favoured  his  intereftj 
and  Henry  did  not  chufe  that  it  mould  be  known, 
left  the  court  of  France,  being  alarmed  at  the  prof- 
peel:  of  fuch  a  conjunction,  mould  find  means  to 
fruftrate  his  deiign,  by  a  coalition  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
emperor  Sigtfmund  had  arrived  at  Paris,  on  pur- 
poie,  as  he  affirmed,  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  crowns  of  France  and  England  ;  and  he  was 
permitted  to  exercife  acts  of  fovereignty,  by  pre- 
liding  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  creating  a 
knight,  as  if  he  had  a  right  of  paramount  over 
all  the  kings  in  Europe.  He  had  projected  a  truce 
for  four  years  between  the  two  crowns,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  conilable  :  and  finding  his  endea- 
vours ineffectual  at  Paris,  he  repaired  to  England, 
wich  a  view,  if  he  could  not  mediate  a  peace  betv/een 
Charles  and  Henry,  to  form  an  alliance  between 
himfelf  and  the  Englifh  monarch  •,  and  this  indeed 
f-ems  to  have  been  the  chief  intent  of  his  journey 
from  his  GY*n  dominions.  He  was  brought  over 

with 
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with  his  train  from  Calais  in  Englifh  bottoms  ;  but  A-c<  u**- 
when  he  approached  the  more  in  a  fhaloupe,  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  iome  other  noblemen, 
rumed  into  the  fea  with  their  iwords  drawn,  and 
flopped  the  vefiel,  to  the  no  fmall  aftonifhment  and 
terror  of  the  emperor,  who  defiring  to  know  the 
meaning  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  reception,  the 
duke  told  him,  that  if  he  came  with  pretenfions 
to  any  right  of  fovereignty  in  England,  they  had 
orders  from  the  king  to  prevent  his  landing ;  but 
if  his  fole  aim  in  coming  was  to  ad  the  part  of  a 
friend  and  peace  maker,  he  (hould  be  received  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  imperial  dignity.  Si- 
giimund  alluring  him  that  he  was  come  in  charac- 
ter of  a  mediator,  they  received  him  on  fhore  with 
marks  of  the  moft  profound  refpcd ;  and  he  was 
magnificently  entertained  upon  the  road  from  Do- 
ver to  London.  Henry  in  perfon  met  him  on 
Black-Heath,  from  whence  he  attended  him  to 
London,  and  then  to  Windfor,  where  he  was  in-  Crafton. 
(tailed  a  knight  of  the  garter. 

After  all  thefe  ceremonies  and  rejoicings,  Sigif-  ™«  ^rench 
mund,  in  conjunction  with  William  of  Bavaria, 
count  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived in  England  for  the  fame  purpofe,  proceeded 
to  the  work  of  mediation,  which  they  found  more 
difficult  than  they  had  imagined  it  would  prove ; 
for  Henry  thinking  he  had  a  right  to  rife  in  his  de- 
mands fince  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  infifted  upon 
having  the  town  and  territory  of  Harfleur  added  to 
the  celfion  of  all  the  other  places  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Edward  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny. 
This  obftrudion  being  infurmountable,  they  pro- 
pofed  a  truce  for  three  years,  during  which  Har- 
fleur mould  remain  as  a  depofit  in  their  hands. 
The  conftable  feemed  to  Men  to  this  proportion, 
which  was  not  difagreeable  to  Henry  j  but,  when 
every  article  was  agreed,  the  French  princes  who 

were 
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A^cvi4i6.  were  prifoners  in  England  refufed  to  guarantee  the 
treaty,  which  therefore  did  not  take  effect.  The 
count  of  Armagnac  had  refolved  to  befiege  Har- 
fieur,  and  amufed  Henry  with  this  negociation, 
until  he  was  ready  to  execute  his  defign.  He  had 
engaged  V/ith  the  Genoefe  for  fome  Jarge  carracks, 
with  a  number  of  crofs  bows,  to  join  the  French 
navy  :  he  found  fome  pretext  for  conveying  king 
Charles  to  Rouen,  that  he  himfelf  might  be  at 
hand  to  fuperintend  the  operations :  and  took  his 
meafures  with  fuchfecrecy  that  Henry  never  dreamed 
of  his  intention.  The  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  com- 
manded in  Harfleur,  made  incurfions  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rouen,  from  whence  he  carried  off  a  great 
booty,  even  while  the  -count  refided  in  that  city ; 
and  the  conflable,  with  a  body  of  choice  troops, 
endeavoured  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  At  firft  he  ob- 
tained fome  advantages  •,  but  the  Engliih,  per- 
ceiving his  defign  was  to  prevent  their  return  to 
Harfieur,  fought  fo  defperately,  that  tho*  he  greatly 
outnumbered  them,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  great  precipitation.  The  Genoefe  carracks 
being  arrived,  and  all  the  previous  meafures  taken, 
the  conftable  ordered  his  troops  to  afiemble  pri- 
vately from  the  different  quarters  in  which  they 
had  been  difperfed,  and  putting  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  inverted  Harflelir  by  land,  while 
the  vifcount  de  Narbonne  blocked  it  up  by  fea  in 
fqch  a  manner  that  no  fupplies  could  enter  the  place. 
Tte  fake  «f  Henry  was  confounded  at  this  attempt •,  for  he 
feats°thede~  rmagined  France  was  hot  in  a  condition  to  under- 
French  fleet,  take  fuch  an  enterprize.  He  now  plainly  perceived 
ftSieheaban-  himfelf  a  dupe  to  the  conftable's  negotiation  ;  and 
dons  the  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  him  in  his  turn.  He  ex- 
fleS.0tl  lr~  pfefTed  the  moft  fincere  inclination  to  peace,  and 
propofed  an  interview  with  his  coufin,  fo  he  now 
termed  Charles,  whom  he  had  before  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  -his  adver-fary  of  France.  He  hoped 
4  '  an 
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an  interview  would  produce  a  truce,  during  which  A- c-  »4»6' 
he  might  fuccour  Harfleur,  which  was  but  indiffe- 
rently provided.    His  propofal  of  an  interview  be- 
ing rejected,  he  fent  Morgan,  as  his  envoy,  to  de- 
mand a  truce,  which  the  conffable  did  not  think 
fit  to  grant  at  fuch  a  juncture.     Thefe  attempts, 
however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  equipping  art 
armament  for  the  relief  of  Harfleur,  which  was  fo 
vigoroufly  defended  by  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  that  al- 
though the  fiege  began  in  the  middle  of  June,  the 
conftable  had  made  very  little  progrefs  at  the  end 
of  July.     Henry  having  afiembled  his  forces  and 
fleet,  refolved  to  embark  in  perfon  ;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  emperor  at  length  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  engaging  peribnally  in  an  expe- 
dition, the  fuccefs  of  which  depended  as  much  upon 
the  weather  as  upon  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the 
commander.    He  fuffered  himlelf  to  be  perfuaded  -, 
and  delegated  the  chief  command  to  his  brother  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  who  fet  fail  about  the  fifteenth 
day  of  Auguft,  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  fhips, 
having  on  board  twenty  thoufand  land  forces,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  earls  Marefchal,  Oxford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Warwick,  Arundel,  Salifbury,  and  Devon- 
ftiire.     The  duke  directed  his  courfe  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  where  the  French  and  Genoefe  fleet 
lay  ready  to  receive  them  •,  and  here  an  obftinate 
engagement  enfued.     The  enemy's  gallies  being 
provided  with  oars,  v/ere  more  eafily  wrought  and 
floated  in  fhallower  water  than  the  Knglifh  veffds  ; 
and  the  Genoefe  crofs-bow  men  were  counted  the 
bed  marines  in  the  world.     Notwith (landing  thefe 
advantages,  when  they  came  to  clofe  quarters,  the 
Englifti  boarded  them  with  great  intrepidity,   and 
fought  with  fuch  fury  that  the  enemy  were  entirely 
defeated.     Two  thoufand  of  their  be  ft  men  were 
flain,  feven  of  their  largeft  mips  funk  in  the  engage- 
ment, four  taken,  and  feveral  driven  by  the  victors 

on 
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A.  c.  14-16.  on  tne  coaft?   where  they  perilled.     The  duke  of 

Bedford  having  thus  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  river, 

Paul.  Emii.  entered  Harfieur  in  triumph  ;   and  the  conftable 

Normand     cTArmagnac  raifing  the  fiege,  retired  wirh  precipi- 

Th-dau  hin  tati°n' 

johnisup  ltl      During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
poifonedat    continued  to  carry  on  his  private  negotiations  with 

Compeigne,     TT  j  /•  .  , 

and  is  fuc-  Henry,  under  various  pretexts ;  lometimes  pretend- 
ceededbyhis  jng  to  rene\v  the  truce  between  England  and  Flan- 
CXer  ders ;  and  fometimes  to  confult  about  the  affairs 
Charles.  of  the  church,  depending  in  the  council  of  Con- 
fiance.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  ftill  hefitated  be- 
tween his  duty  and  what  he  apprehended  to  be  his 
intereft:.  As  a  prince  of  the  blood- royal  of  France 
and  firft  peer  of  the  realm,  he  could  not  conclude 
an  alliance  with  England,  without  acting  in  diame- 
trical oppofition  to  his  honour  and  his  duty,  and 
even  dilbbliging  his  own  partifans  :  he  therefore 
fpun  out  the  negotiation,  without  any  defign  of 
concluding  the  alliance,  except  in  cafe  of  neceflity, 
until  the  behaviour  of  the  conftable  provoked  him 
to  throw  himfelf  into  die  arms  of  England.  As 
the  dauphin  ftill  refided  with  his  father-in  law  at 
the  court  of  Hainault,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  re- 
folved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  ftrengthen  his  intereft 
by  a  league  with  that  young  prince,  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  his  father's  court  by  the  power  and  in- 
trigues of  the  conftable.  They  had  an  interview  at 
Valenciennes,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  the  dau- 
phin mould  try  once  more  by  fair  means  to  obtain 
admittance  to  his  father's  court  and  councils,  that 
he  might  acquire  that  rank  and  influence  in  the  ad- 
m  niftration,  to  which  he  was  intitled  by  his  birth 
and  expectations ;  that  mould  the  attempt  fucceed, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  mould  be  invited  to  court ; 
but  in  cafe  of  its  failure,  the/  mould  take  other 
meafures  for  difpoiTeiTing  the  conftable,  and  fetting 
the  king  at  liberty  from  the  reftraint  in  which  he 

lived. 
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lived.  In  purfuanceof  this  refolution,  the  dauphin  A-c-  H*** 
and  his  father-in-law  repaired  to  Compeigne,  from 
whence  the  count  of  Hainault  went  by  himfelf  to 
Paris,  with  a  view  to  negotiate  the  demands  of  the 
dauphin,  and  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
But  he  had  no  fooner  mentioned  the  name  of  this 
nobleman,  than  lie  was  interrupted  by  the  confta- 
ble,  who  declared  that  the  dauphin  mould  never  be 
received  at  court,  until  he  mould  have  renounced  all 
connexion  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  count 
of  Hainault,  provoked  at  his  prefumption,  could 
not  help  dropping  fome  menacing  hints,  implying 
that  his  fon-in-law  would  be  obliged  to  do  himfelf 
juftice,  by  means  of  the  duke's  power  and  affiftance  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  efforts,  the  court  of 
France  refolved  to  rid  their  hands  of  the  dauphin, 
who,  in  a  few  days  after  this  conference,  died  by 
poifon  at  Compeigne.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the 
title  of  dauphin  by  his  younger  brother  Charles 
count  of  Ponthieu,  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  Si- 
cily, who  was  fufpefted  of  having  effected  the 
death  of  John,  whom  he  himfelf  did  not  long  fur- 

Vive.  Mezeraf. 

Charles,   who  was  now  preemptive  heir  of  the  Negotiati- 
crown,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Armasnac  fac-  °/'3betwef* 

11  n    i  i  i  Henry  and 

tion  i  and  the  conttable  was  more  than  ever  con-  the  duke  of 
firmed  in  the  poft  of  minifter.  His  hatred  to  the  Bur«und>'- 
duke  of  Burgundy  induced  him  to  feize  every  op- 
portunity to  perfecute  that  prince's  adherents,  who 
were  very  numerous  at  Paris,  until  they  could  no 
longer  endure  his  tyranny  and  rapacious  difpofition  ; 
and  then  they  projected  a  fcheme  for  introducing 
their  chief  into  the  city.  The  confpiracy  was  dif- 
covered  •,  and  the  count  d'Armagnac  wreaked  his 
vengeance  upon  the  whole  party  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  in  fuch  a  barbarous  manner,  as  incenfed  the 
duke  to  an  eager  defire  of  making  reprifals  upon 
the  count's  adherents.  All  his  fcruple*  now  yield- 
ed 
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A.  c.  1416,  ed  to  his  •  refentment.  He  publicly  concluded  a 
truce  with  Henry  for  all  his  dominions,  compre- 
hending even  thole  he  pofleiTed  in  France  ;  and  by 
his  ambaffadors  at  the  court  of  England,  agreed  to 
an  interview  with  that  prince  at  Calais,  where  he 
promifed  to  do  him  homage  as  lawful  king  of 
France  and  his  liege  fovereign.  Mean  while  the 
emperor  having  tried  in  vain  to  effect  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  two  crowns,  concluded  a  per- 
petual alliance  with  Henry,  whom  he  promifed  to 
affifl  in  recovering  the  kingdom  of  France;  and  the 
Englifh  monarch  engaged  to  fupport  him  in  oblig- 
ing Charles  and  fome  other  princes  to  do  him 
homage  for  certain  countries,  which,  as  he  al- 
ledged,  were  fiefs  of  the  empire.  This  treaty 
was  figned  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to. Dover, 
where  he  embarked  for  Calais,  purpofing  to  flay 
at  that  place  for  Henry,  who  had  agreed  to  meet 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber. The  court  of  France,  alarmed  at  the  report 
of  this  interview,  fent  thither  the  archbifhop  of 
Rheims  and  fome  other  ambafTadors,  on  pretence 
of  treating  about  an  accommodation  :  though  the 
;^.  real  deiign  of  their  journey  was  to  difcover  what 
fhould  pafs  at  the  interview.  Henry  perceived 
their  drift,  and  had  no  objection  to  their  being  vvit- 
neffes  of  the  duke's  arrival  at  Calais  :  he  therefore 
immediately  complied  with  the  requeft  of  the 
French  court,  when  they  demanded  fafe-conducts, 
and  appointed  commiffioners  to  treat  with  them 
upon  the  lubject  of  their  propofals :  but  he  took 
fuch  precautions,  that  they  could  not,  with  all  their 
art,  divein  to  the  true  nature  of  his  tranfaction  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  pretence  for  meeting 
Henry  was  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  truce  already 
publifhed  at  London. 

The  king  of  England  eroding  the  fea  about  the 
latter  end  of  September,  granted  a  fafe- conduct  to 

the 
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the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  retinue,  amounting  A.  c.i4i6. 
to  eight  hundred  horiemen  •,  and  fent  his  brother  who  have 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  to  St.  Omers,  there  to  ™^ 
remain  as  an  hoftage  for  the  fafety  of  the  duke's  calms,  and. 
perfon.  Thus  fecured,  he  arrived  at  Calais,  where  ^^,4^ 
he  was  received  with  great  magnificence;  and  fub-  of aiikace. 
fcribed  and  fwore  to  the  following  articles,  which 
had  been  preconcerted  between  their  refpective  agents 
and  ambaffadors :  The  king  having  explained  to 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  his  right  and  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  his  intention  to  obtain  by 
force  of  arms,  the  fatisfaction  which  his  adverfary 
has  hitherto  refufed,  ths  duke  promifes  to  give  his 
letters  patent  to  the  following  effect :  That  although, 
for  want  of  information,  he  had  hitherto  adhered 
to  the  contrary  party,  which  he  thought  was  in  the 
right,  yet  now  being  better  informed,  he  promifes 
henceforth  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  as  true  and  lawful 
kings  of  France,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were 
actually  in  pofTefllon  of  the  crown:  Although  for 
the  prefent  the  king  does  not  exact  homage  from 
the  duke;  nevertheless  the  laid  duke  acknowledges 
it  to  be  due ;  and  promifes  that  as  foon  as  Henry 
fhall  be  in  poffeflion  of  any  confiderable  part  of 
France,  he  will  do  him  liege  homage,  and  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  as  any  other  vaifal  of  the  crown 
of  France-ought  to  do  to  his  fovereign  :  The  duke 
of  Burgundy  like  wife  promifes  to  purfue  all  the 
means,  and  ufe  all  the  methods  which  have  been 
fecretly  ftipulated,  for  putting  the  king  of  England 
in  aclual  poffcfiion  of  the  kingdom  of  France  : 
While  the  king  is  employed  in  the  profecution  of 
his  jufr  rights,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (hall  make 
war  with  all  his  might  upon  Henry's  enemies  in  the 
kingdom  of  France;  namely,  A.  B.  C.  D.  and  all 
their  territories  and  pofTefiions,  who  fhall  prove  dif- 
obedient  to  the  king  of  England  :  In  all  the  alli- 
NUMB.  XXXVIII.  Z  ances 
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A.G.  3416.  ances  or  letters  patent  concluded  and  ratified  be- 
tween the- king  and  the  duke,  in  which  the  faid 
duke  may  have  excepted  the  king's  adverfary  or  his 
fon,  he  does  not  underftand  that  fuch  exception 
mould  prejudice  his  engagements  to  the  king, 
which  mail  be  punctually  fulfilled:  If  the  duke, 
from  political  views,  may  have  made  feme  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  the  faid  adverfary  and  his  Ton,  he 
wills  and  underftands,  that  all  fuch  exceptions  fhall 
be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  value.  Thefe  articles 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  letters  patent,  written 
and  figned  by  the  d'uke's  own'hand,  fraled  with  his 
privy-feal ;  and  both  he  and  his  fon  the  count  of 
Charolois,  folemnly  fwore  that  they  (hould  be  punc- 

Rymer.  n  , 

tually  performed. 

Tranfac-          Henry  having  gained  a  confiderable  point  by  this 
Parliament,  alliance,,  which   reflects  eternal  difgrace  upon  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  fon,  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  concluded  a  truce  with  France  till  the  fe- 
cond  day  of  February,  and  returned  to  England, 
fully  determined  to  recommence  the  war  with  re- 
doubled vigour.     The  parliament  meeting  on  the 
nineteenth   day  of  October,  the  chancellor   gave 
them  to  underftand,  that  all  the  king's  intentions 
had  been  frufirated  by  the  pride  and  prefumption 
of  the  enemy  •,  anfl  that,   ieeing  the  difpute  muft 
be  appealed  to  the  fword,  he  had  concluded  treaties 
of  alliance  with  the  emptror  and  other  German 
princes,  of  which,   however,  he   could   not    avail 
<       himfelf  without  the  fupport  of  his  parliament,  whofe 
advice  and  affi (lance  he  craved  accordingly.     The 
members  were  fo  well'  pieaied  with  his  character 
and  declaration,  that  they  granrecl  two  whole  tenths 
and  cwo   fifteenths  •,  while  the  clergy   voted   two 
tenths,    to  be  raifed  from  their  own  body.     In  the 
mearr  time,  as  this  fqpply  could  not  produce  ready 
•>    "  nloncy  for  piefent  fervire,  they  voted  ir.demnifica- 
"  tion  to   all  perfons  who  fhould  accoirniiodate  the 
5  kinS 
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king  for  his  prefling  occafions  before  the  fubfidies  A.C.  1416. 
could  be  levied.  Then  the  king  publifhed  a  general 
pardon  for  all  crimes,  except  iiich  as  were  capital ; 
and  created  the  earl  of  Dorfet  duke  of  Exeter,  in 
confi deration  of  his  gallant  defence  of  Harfleur. 
Notwithstanding  the  parliament's  liberality,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  loan  for  which  they  had  given 
fecurity,  the  fupplies  proved  infufficient  to  anfwer 
the  mighty  viev/s  of  Henry,  who  had  refolved  to 
take  a  body  of  foreign  troops  into  his  fervice,  and 
pay  fubfidies  to  fome  German  princes,  whofe  friend- 
Ihip  or  neutrality  he  thought  it  his  intereft  to  fe- 
cure.  To  anfwer  thefe  demands,  he  mortgaged  all 
his  own  valuable  effects :  the  crown  he  wore,  upon 
the  days  of  ceremony,  was  pledged  with  his  uncle 
the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  i  and  he  pawned  his  jewels 
to  the  mayor'of  London. 

The  court  of  France,  ftartled  at  Henry's  prepa-  Negotiation 
rations,  revolved  every  meafure  they  could  devife  HeT^and 
to  retard  his  expedition.  The  conftable  knew  that  the  duke  of 
any  propositions  coming  from  him  would  be  deemed  Bourbon- 
infmcere  at  the  court  of  England  •,  and,  therefore, 
he  concerted  a  fcheme  with  the  French  noblemen 
who  were  prifcners  at  London.  In  conlequence 
of  his  inftructior.s,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bour- 
bon, with  the  counts  of  F.u  and  Vendome,  pre- 
tending to  look  upon  the  affairs  of  France  as  defpe- 
rate,  took  occaiion  to  infmuate  to  the  Englifh 
courtiers,  that  they  were  dilpofed  to  treat  with  the 
king  for  themfelves  in  particular;  and  they  ima- 
gined that  Henry  would  break  the  ice,  and  make 
advances  to  them  on  tins  fubjecl.  But,  .he  payed 
very  little  regard  to  their  overtures,-  which  hejuftly 
fuppofed  were  calculated  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pole^  and  they  beingdilap.poinf.ed  in  this  expectation, 
at  length  demanded  anaixhence,  in  which  theydcfired 
•w  his  prerenucns,  that  they  might' deliberate 
v/itfy  liiemfelves,  \vlictl:er  or  not  they  could  in  ho- 
Z  2  "  nour 
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A.C.  1417-  nour  comply  with  his  propofals.  Henry  told  them 
plainly,  that  he  had  no  other  propofal  to  make,  but 
that  they  mould  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  France, 
and  their  lawful  Ibvereign :  a  declaration  fo  difa- 
greeable,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  told  the  king, 
there  was  no  anfwe'r  to  be  made  to  fuch  a  demand ; 
and  nothing  further  pafled  at  this  conference.  In  a 
few  weeks  after  this  audience,  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
gave  Henry  to  underftand,  that,  by  means  of  cer- 
tain perfons  fent  to  France  to  make  inquiry  about 
the  nature  of  his  majefty's  pretenfions,  he  and  the 
other  prifoners  had  received  new  lights  j  and  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of 
Henry's  juft  title  to  the  crown,  which  he  claimed 
by  right  of  inheritance  :  but,  that  as  his  majefty 
was  willing  to  defift  from  that  claim,  hi  confidera- 
tion  of  certain  provinces  which  he  demanded,  it 
was  the  fentiment  of  him,  and  all  the  prifoners, 
that  the  French  court  mould  comply  with  his  de- 
mands •,  and  that  they  were  refolved  to  employ  all 
their  power  and  influence  towards  his  fatisfadion.  He 
therefore  afked  permiffion  to  go  to  France,  where  he 
would,  in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  fellow -prifoners, 
exhort  the  king  to  embrace  fuch  reafonable  propo- 
fals ;  and  iliould  their  advice  be  rejected,  they  would 
deem  themfelves  abfolved'from  their  allegiance  to 
Charles.  The  duke  engaged  for  himfelf  in  parti- 
cular, to  put  all  his  places  in  the  hands  of  gover- 
nors devoted  to  his  intereft  i  to  return  to  England 
at  any  time  the  king  Ihould  prefcribe,  and  do  him 
homage  as  his  lawful  fovereign.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  begged  his  majefty  would  not  divulge  his 
propofals  until  he  mould  return,  that  he  might  not 
be  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  the  French  court, 
during  his  refidence  in  that  country.  Tho*  Henry 
ftill  doubted  the  duke's  fmcerity,  he  was  fo  agree- 
ably flattered  with  the  profpecl:  of  porTerling  fo  many 
fair  provinces,  without  rifque  or  expence,  that  he 
2  com- 
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complied  with  Bourbon's  requeft :  but  he  did  not  A-  Ci  I*1?. 
intermit  a  moment  in  his  preparations.  -  The  duke 
flayed  fome  time  in  France,  but  performed  no  part 
of  his  engagements  to  Henry,  who  was  fo  piqued 
at  the  attempt  to  impofe  on  him,  that  when  the 
duke  returned  to  England,  he  and  his  feilow-pri- 
foners  were  confined  to  the  cadle  of  Pontefraft  in 
Yorkfiiire,  whereas  they  tfad  been  formerly  per- 
mitted to  live  at  large  upon  parole. 

The  condition  of  France  was  now  truly  deplor-  Theeariof 
able.  The  king,  incapable  of  managing  the  reins  "ur£gadon 
of  government ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  firft  peer  victory  over 
of  the  realm,  and  head  of  a  powerful  parry,  engaged 
in  a  fecret  alliance  with  the  enemy  of  his  country  ; 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood  prifoners  in  England  ; 
and  the  kingdom  governed  by  a  young  prince  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
count  d'Armagnac,  a  nobleman  of  the  moft  violent 
pafiions,  who  knew  no  gratification  equal  to  that 
of  revenge,  and  openly  facrificed  the  public  good 
to  his  refentment  and  ambition.  Henry  was  not  a 
prince  to  negle<5t  fuch  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
executing  the  great  defigns  he  had  projected.  He 
ordered  his  navy  to  be  equipped,  and  his  army  to 
rendezvous  at  Southampton,  by  the  fourteenth  of 
February.  There  they  afiembled,  to  the  number 
of  about  eight  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  the  flower 
of  the  Englifh  foldiery,  better  armed  and  appointed 
than  any  other  troops  in  the  world,  and  commanded 
by  officers  of  birth,  experience,  and  diftindlion. 
Before  the  king  embarked,  he  fent  the  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, with  a  fquadron  to  fcour  the  channel, 
where  he  fell  in  with  nine  large  Genoefe  (hips,  in 
the  fervice  of  France,  which  he  engaged  and  de- 
feated, after  having  funk  three,  and  taken  the  like 
number,  on  board  of  which  was  the  baftard  of 
Bourbon,  admiral  of  France,  with  a  half  year's 
pay  for  the  whole  French  navy  :  thefe  Huntingdon 
brought  in  triumph  to  the  harbour  of  Southampton. 
Z  3  Henry 
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*• c-  HJ 7-       Henry  having  appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  embarked  at  Portfmouth  on 
the  twenty-third  day-  of  July,    and  landed  on  the 
fi:ft  of  Auguft  at  Beville  in  Normandy.     'Th-  firft 
place  he  inverted  was  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Touque, 
which  funendered  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  j 
and  the  reduction  of  this  place  was  followed  by  that 
of  Dambierres,  which  fubmitted  to  tfcie  earl  of  Sa- 
Henry  lands  lifbury.     By  this  time  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had 
mandy'and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  France.     The  imperious 
ImTother11    ^ifpofition  of  the  con  liable,  the  death  of  the  two 
places.         dauphins,   which  was  imputed  to  his  treachery,  and 
the  exile  of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  perfuaded  the 
dauphin  to  banifh  from  Paris  to  Tours,  furnimed 
the  duke  with  a  plaufible  pretext  for  making  a  di- 
verfion  in  favour  of  the  Englifh  monarch.     He 
publifhed    a   manifcfto    againft  the    conftable,    in 
which  he  exaggerated  his  vices  and  mifconducl: : 
then  he  wrote  to  the  king,  fignifying,  that,  as  firft 
peer  of  the  realm,  he  could  not  help  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  total  rtiin  of  the  nation  ;  and,  find- 
ing that  fome  towns  of  confequence  declared  in  his 
favour,  he  began  his  march,  at  the  head  of  an  ar- 
.'  ^  my,  for  Paris,   hoping  that  the  dauphin  and.  con- 

liable  would  either  abandon  that  city,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  Englilh,  or  be  obliged  to  lay  afide  all 
'  thoughts  of  opposition  to  the  progrefs  of  Henry. 
This  Jail  part  of  the  alternative  was  what  they  chofe, 
as  being  much  more  willing  to  fee  part  of  the  king- 
.  dom  conquered  by  the  public  enemy,  than  the  go- 
vernment wreiied  out  of  their  hands  by  their  pri- 
vate adverfaries.  For  this  reafon,  Henry  met  with 
no  oppofition  in  the  field  ;  though  the  city  of  Caen, 
which  he  befieged,  made  a  vigorous  defence  for 
fome  time,  until  the  walls,  being  undermined,  he 
effected  a  breach  in  two  diifcrent  parts,  and  took 
the  place  by  ftcrm.  After  having  made  himfelf 
mafterofthe  city,  he  convened  the  principal  in- 
habitants in  the  town-hall,  commanded  them  to 

deliver 
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deliver  up  their  arms,  and  then  ordered  a  great A<  c>  J4i7«, 
number  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  having  bravely  defended  their  own  habita- 
tions. The  citadel  was  lo  furiouQy  plied  with  his 
artillery,  that,  in  a  ir\v  days,  the  garrifrm  capitu- 
lated upon  honourable  terms.  This  place  being 
fecured  with  an  Engiifh  giirrifon,  commanded  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Humfreville  and  Sir  John  Popham, 
Henry  detached  the  duke  of  Clarence  with  a  body  . 
of  forces  into  the  Upper  Normandy,  where  he  was 
very  fuccefsful ;  while  the  king  himfeif  reduced 
v-ith  very  lit::  - .',  Bayeux,  Lifieux,  Cour- 

cy,  Argent -n,  Seez,  Aler^on,  and  feveral  other 
places  of  confeqtience.  In  this  lair,  town  he  was  vi- 
fited  by 'the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  concluded  a 
truce  with  him  for  one  year,  in  behalf  of  his  o\vn 
territories  ;  and  anodv-r,  for  the  fame  term,  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Sicily,  for  Anjou  and  Le 
Maine,  *lis  tutoieis  for  her  Ion  Lew  u>. 

While  Henry  proceeded  \vith  iiich  rapidity  in  his  £e°ta^\e 
conquetls,  queen •  Ifabel,   who  had  been  exiled  to  qucen  of 
Tours,  made  advances  towards  a  coalmen  with  th?  f^S-Tof 
duke  of. Burgundy,   with    wiio.in   fne  had  hithertQ  Burgundy, 
lived  in  a  ilate  of  enmity  :   but,  the  deiire  of  being 
revenged  upon  the  dauphin  and  con  liable  fwallowe4 
up  all  her  refentment  againft  the  duke,  to  whom 
fhe  fent  agents,    with  propofals  of  a  league  againft 
their  common  enemies.  .    The  duke  embraced  the 
offer  without  hefitation  -,  and  they  privately  con- 
certed meafures  for  her  deliverance.      He  fet  out  all 
of  a  fudden,  from  Corbeil,  where  he  was  encam',.ed, 
at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of  horfe,  and  marched 
with  fuch  expedition,    that,  before  his  defign  was 
known,  he  reached  the  abbey  of  JVUrmoutier,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fours,    where  he  found  the 
queen,    who,  by  appointment  with  him,-  had  g< 
thither  on  pretence:  of  d-.-v-;tion.      He  met  with   no 
oppoiition  in  carrying  her  off  to  Troye  in  Ch^ui.- 
pagne,  where  he  aflumrtf  the  title  of.  >v-gent ;   pro- 
Z  4  tending, 
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*.  c.  1417.  tending,   that  the  king  was  detained  as  a  prifoner 

by  the  dauphin  and  the  count  d'Armagnac. 
conferences       The  French  court  feeing  their  affairs  almoft  de- 

opened  at         ..  .       .  .  ,     . 

Bemonviiie  iperate,  had  recourfe  again  to  negotiation,  and  de- 
dyN°H™n^  ^irec*  ^^  conferences  might  be  opened  for  an  ac- 
reyd'uceS?aT  commodation.     Henry  afiented   to   the  propofal, 
v«faiaftLfg"  witROUt  interrupting  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and 
places  in      appointed  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  fome  others, 
Normandy.   ^  ambafladors,    to  treat  with  the  archbimop  of 
Rheims,  chief  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  at 
Bernonville  in  Normandy.     But  thefe  conferences 
ceafed  in  a  very  little  time  \  for,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  congrefs,    the  Englifli  envoys  declared,   that 
Henry  would  abate  nothing  of  the  following  pro- 
pofitions :  That  the  king  of  England  fhould  efpoufe 
the  princefs  Catherine  :  That  king  Charles  mould 
enjoy  the  crown  for  life ;  but  that,  after  his  death, 
it  mould  devolve  upon  the  king  of  England  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  Charles  was  incapable  of  go- 
Tit.  LJT.     verning,  Flenry  mould  a«5l  as  regent  of"  France.   As 
Rymer!™'     tne  French  plenipotentiaries  had  not  power  fufficient 
to  treat  upon  thefe  articles,  the  conferences  pro- 
duced no  effecl:,  and  the  Englifh  purfued  their  ope- 
rations.    Henry  undertook  the  fiege  of  Falaife,  and 
took  the  town  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December ; 
but  the  caftle  did  not  furrender  till  the  month  of 
February,   when  it  obtained  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation.   Though  the  winter  was  very  fevere,  Henry 
no  fooner  reduced  this  fortrefs,   than  he  divided  his 
army  into  three  bodies ;  one  of  which  he  det'ached 
under  the  command  of  his  brothers  the  dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucefter,  while  the  other  was  fent 
under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  the 
earl  of  Salifbury,   to  purfue  their  conquefts  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Normandy.  Henry  himfelf  kept  the 
field  alfo  ;  and,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
fubduedSt.  Lo,  Carentan,  St.  Sauveur  le  Vicomte, 
and  feveral  other  places.     Evereux  furrendered  in 
the  month  of  May ;  and  then  he  inverted  Cher- 
bourg, 
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bourg,  which,  together  with  Rouen,  were  the  only  A  c  «4'*. 
places  of  importance  in  the  whole  province  that 
now  remained  unconquered  by  the  Englifn  forces. 

While  Henry  was  employed  in  the  liege  of  Cher-  MafiacreoF 
bourg,  the  court  of  France  underwent  a  new  revo-  ^  far^" 
lution  :  the  council  of  Constance,  after  having  de-  in  Paris  by 
pofed  three  pretended  popes,  had  at  length  elected 
the  cardinal  Colonna,  who  afTumed  the  name  of 
Martin  V.  and  this  pontiff,  immediately  after  his 
elevation,  fent  two  legates  to  France,  to  reconcile 
the  two  faftions  of  that  nation.  Thefe  agents  were 
fo  prefling  in  their  follicitations,  that  both  parties 
feint  deputies  to  Montereau-faute-yonne,  where,  af- 
ter warm  disputes,  and  altercation,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  dauphin,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
mould  govern  the  kingdom  conjunclly,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  king's  diforder.  But  this  conven- 
tion was  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  conftable, 
who  could  tnot  endure  the  thought  of  the  duke's 
being  at  the  head  of  the  adminiltration.  The  vio- 
lent oppofition  which  the  count  d'Armagnac  made 
to  this  agreement,  which  was  the  meafurethat  bade 
faireft  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  excited 
a  clamour  againfr  him  through  the  whole  nation, 
and  particularly  in  Paris,  which  had  always  fa- 
voured the  caule  of  Burgundy.  The  inhabitants, 
who  adhered  to  that  faction,  held  feveral  confuka- 
tions  in  private :  they  at  length,  found  means  to 
introduce,  by  night,  Lifle  d'Adam,  governor  of 
Pontoife,  one  of  the  duke's  moft  zealous  partifans, 
who  entered  the  city  with  eight  hundred  horfe; 
and  the  Parifians,  taking  up  arms,  made  a  terrible 
maflacre  among  thofe  that  wifhed  well  to  the  Ar- 
magnac  intereft.  Tanneguy  de  Chatel,  governor  of 
the  Baftile,  rinding  it  impracticable  to  quell  this  in- 
furrection,  ran  directly  to  the  Louvre,  and,  feizing 
the  dauphin  in  his  fhirt,  conveyed  him  to  his  for- 
trefs,  from  w hence  he,  the  next  day,  retired  to 

Melun, 
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A.  0.1418.  Melun,  becaufe  he  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe  in  the 
Baftile,  from  the  rage  of  the  populace,  who  fecurcd 
the  king's  perfort,  and  committed  the  conftable  to 
prifon.  Thofe  who  had  been  exiled  from  Paris,  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, no  fooner  heard»  of  this  tranfaction,  than 
they  returned  from  all  quarters,  and  inflamed  the 
people  wiih  redoubled  rage  againft  their  adverfarie$. 
The  maiTacre  was  renewed  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
June,  when  the  conftable  was  brought  from  prifon, 
and  murdered  in  the  ftreet,  through  which  his  body 
was  dragged  with  the  utmoft  indignity ;  and  his 
creature  the  chancellor,  feveral  bilhops,  and  others, 
amounting  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand,  fell  fa- 
crifices  to  the  fame  unbridled  barbarity.  When 
thefe  tumults  fubfided,  the  queen  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  repaired  to  that  city,  which  they  entered 
in  triumph;  and  having  the  king  in  their  power,  ififued 
whatever  edicts,  •  or  orders,  they  thought  might  be 
conducive  to  their  own  intereft ;  while  the  dauphin, 
who  likewife  arTumed  the  title  of  regent,  threatened 
all  thofe  who  mould  obey  the  duke  of  Burgundy  : 
fo  that  the  partifans  of  each  faction  were  treated  as 
rebels  by  the  other  s  and  even  a  neutrality  was  ac- 
counted criminal.  To  thefe  diftra&ions,  if  we  add 
the  progrefs  of  a  conquering  enemy  in  the  bowels 
of  the  country,  and  a  dreadful  plague  that  ravaged 
the  city  of  Paris,  every  reader  muft  own,  that  the 

Monftrckt.  condition  of  frajic?  was  truly  deplorable. 

Henry  be.  Xhi.s  revolution  in  the  court  of  France  was,  at 
R?uL.  firft*  favourable  to  the  views  of  Henry.  The  new 
count  of  Armagnac,  the  lord  of  Albret,  and  other 
Gafcon  noblemen  of  the  fame  party,  who  had  been 
very  aflive  againfi:  the  Englifh  in  Guienne,  now 
found  it  their  intere'ft  to  conclude  a  truce,  by  which 
he  was  relieved  from  a  very.troubtefcme  diveilicn, 
and  enabled  to  withdraw  feme  troops  from  that 
country,  with  which  he  reinforced  his  army  in 

Nor- 
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Normandy.  Cherbourg,  after  a  fiege  of  three  A<  c-  1<*lg« 
months,  had  capitulated  -,  and  Poinc  de  FArche  '. 
furrenderecl  almoft  without  oppofition  :  fo  that  the 
city  of  Rouen/  v/as  now  the  fole  object  of  Henry's 
defire  in  Normandy  ;  and  he  refolved  to  reduce  it 
under  his  dominion.  This  v/as  an  enterprife  of 
great  'difficulty,  as  the  place  was  fortified,  and  de- 
fended by  a  garrifon  of  four  thoufand  regular 
troops,  b'efides  about  feventy  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants, fit  for  fervice.  Guy  de  Boutelliere,  who 
commanded  in  the  place,  turned  out  all  the  ufe- 
lefs  mouths,  laid  in  a  great  quantity  of  provifions, 
cleared  the  ditches,  and  made  all  the  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  defence.  Henry  having  fummoned 
him  to  ftirrender,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that  he 
v/ould  hold  out  to  the  lad  extremity,  ordered  the  town, 
to  be  inverted  on  ail  fides ;  and,  in  the  difpofitions 
•he  made  for  this -purpofe,  took  fuch  precautions  as 
might  ferve  for  a  model  to  a  modern  engineer. 
The  befieged  made  a  great  number  of  fallies,  but 
were  continually  repulfed  with  lofs  :  till,  at  tength, 
they  were  fo  hampered,  by  his  lines  of  circumval- 
lation,  that  they  durft  not  venture  to  come  forth, 
and  all  communication  with  the  Seine  being  cut  off, 
both  above  and  below  the  town,  they  began  to  feel 
the  miferies  of  want.  Then  they  addreffed  them- 
felves  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  fuccour.  That 
prince  followed  the  maxim  'of  Iris  pfedece'flbr  and 
antagonift,  the  count  of  Armagnac,  and  was  much 
more  intent  upon  maintaining  himfelf  againft  the 
practices  of  his  private  enemies,  than  upon  oppo- 
fing  the  progrefs  of  tlie  king  of  England.  He 
ermjloyedi  however,  •  kjga:c-s  to  ufe  their 

endeavours   v.ith    Henrv    co    relinquifh    the    fiege 
of  Rouen  •    and   the  ckrditial  d'Urfini  repaired   to 

camp,    ;  d    himfelf   as  u 

diuor  ;  but  H-/nry   .  his  drift,  and  lent  a 

-ar  to  'a!!  Iv.s  ' 

Then 
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A.  c.  i4ig.  Then  the  duke  aflembled  a  body  of  forces,  and 
Manages  pretended  he  would  give  battle  to  the  Englifh.  On 
SnTrtSie  t^lis  Pretence?  ne  conveyed  the  king  as  far  as  Bcau- 
fametime;  vois  v  but  attempted  nothing  further  againft  the 
dauphfn^nd  enemies  of  his  country.  By  this  time,  in  all  pro- 
another  bability,  he  had  altered  his  fentiments  with  regard 
Tnktof5  to  tne  king  of  England,  becaufe  his  revenge  was 
Burgundy,  now  fatiated  with  the  blood  of  the  conftable  and 
his  adherents  j  fo  that  he  had  no  further  occafion 
for  Henry's  afiiftance  ;  and  his  affection  for  his 
own  country  and  family  recurring,  he  could  not  be 
well  pleafed  to  fee  the  mod  inveterate  enemy  of 
France  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  which  he  him- 
felf  governed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  meafures  with  Henry,  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  deftroy  all  the  duke's  popularity,  by  pub- 
liming  the  fecret  treaty  of  alliance,  which  would 
have  rendered  him  odious  to  all  his  countrymen. 
Thus  fituated,  he  had  obferved  a  kind  of  equivo- 
cal conduct  fmce  his  re-eftablimment  in  the  mini- 
flry,  and  feemed  to  be  perfectly  neutral  in  every 
thing  that  concerned  Henry's  fuccefs  or  operations. 
The  befieged,  defpairing  of  his  afiiftance,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  dauphin,  who  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  raife  the  fiege  by  force  of  arms  •,  and  therefore 
attempted  it  by  the  method  of  negotiation.  Whe- 
ther he  was  really  inclined  to  conclude  a  Jailing 
peace  with  Henry,  as  he  pretended,  or  only  en- 
deavoured to  amufe  him  with  a  treaty  ;  certain  it 
is,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Englifh  monarch,  and 
even  expreffed  a  defire  of  treating,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  peace  with  France,  and  the  match  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catherine,  but  alfo  about  an  al- 
liance between  the  king  of  England  and  the  dau- 
phin, againft  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Henry, 
•whofe  intereft  it  was  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  dauphin  and  the  duke,  liftened  to  the  propo- 
fal,  in  a  congrefs,  with  pleafure,  and  appointed 

the 
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the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  earls  of  War-  A.C.  ,4i». 
wick  and  Salifbury,  Philip  Morgan,  and  feveral 
other  able  negotiators,  his  ambafiadors,  to  treat 
with  the  dauphin's  plenipotentiaries.  On  this  oc- 
cafion,  Henry  afted  the  part  of  a  crafty  politician, 
rather  than  of  a  difmterefted  hero  ;  for,  on  the 
very  day  that  he  figned  the  inftrudtions  of  thofe 
ambafTadors,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, alluring  him,  that  if  the  negotiation  for 
peace  fhould  be  renewed,  he  would  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  iflue.  This1 
declaration  induced  the  minifter  to  appoint  the 
bifhops  of  Arras  and  Beauvois,  the  firft  prefident 
de  Morvillers,  and  fome  others,  plenipotentiaries 
to  negotiate  the  accommodation.  Thus  the  king 
of  England,  by  treating  with  both  parties  at  one 
time,  imagined  he  mould  manage  their  mutual 
jealoufy,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  tend  to  his 
own  advantage.  The  conference  between  the 
Englifli  ambafladors,  and  thoie  of  the  dauphin, 
were  opened  on  the  twenty-fixth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, at  Alencon,  where  the  former  declared  they 
would  not  treat  of  the  match  until  the  articles  of 
the  peace  fhould  be  adjufted.  Then  they  infilled' 
upon  knowing  the  utmoft  offers  the  French  envoys 
had  power  to  make  ;  and,  after  numberlefs  arts  and 
evafions  pracliied  by  the  dauphin's  agents,  under- 
ftoodthat  he  was  willing  to  give  up  the  towns  and 
provinces  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny,  on  condition  of  Henry's  doing  homage  for 
them  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Engliih  re- 
jecled  the  propofal  concerning  homage,  and  de- 
manded Normandy,  as  an  addition  to  the  other 
provinces  :  they  likewife  defired  to  know,  what 
lecurity  the  dauphin  could  give  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  ;  and  the  French  ambafladors,  having 
no  power  to  treat  on  thefe  fubje&s,  the  conferences 
proved  abortive.  This  negotiation  was  hardly  at 

an 
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A.  c.  i4*s.  an  en^  when  the  amhaffadors  of  the  two'  crowns 
began  another  at  Pont  de-1'Arche,  under  the  me- 
diation of  the  pope's  legate  :  but  this  was  inter- 
rupted almoft  as  foon  as  begun,  by  a  frivolous 
pundilio,  which  plainly  proved,  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  was  not  in  earneft.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Charles  demanded,  that  the  writings 
fhould  be  engrafted  in  the  French  language  ;  and 
•the  Englifn  refufed  to  comply  with  the  propofal : 
in  vain  did  the  legates  recommend  a  medium,  and 
advife,  that  there  fhould  be  two  copies  written,  one 
in  French,  and  the  other  in  Latin ;  an  expedient 
:to  which  Henry  confented  :  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
was'  inflexible  ;  and  the  end  of  the  congreis  was 
fruftrated.  Neverthelefs,  it  did  not  fail  to  alarm 
the  dauphin,  who  being  ignorant  of  the  particulars 
of  the  tranfadion,  apprehended  a  peace  between 
Henry  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which  could 
;  not  but  be  to  his  prejudice  :  he  therefore  in  treated 
Henry  to  appoint  a  place  for  renewing  the  nego- 
tiation begun  at  Alencon  ;  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land finding  his  account  in  blowing  the  coals  of 
diffention,  agreed  to  fend  ambaffadois  to  Louviers, 
Rymer.  'm  the  beginning  of  February. 
Roueufurv  Theie  political  meafiires  did  not  at  all  affect -his 
SpSsiioni  warlike  operations.  The  fiege  of  Rouen  had  laft- 
A.  0.1419-.  ed  from  July  to  January  ;  and  the  befieged,  after 
having  made  a  noble  defence,  v/ere  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  extremities  :  they  had  eaten  up  all  their 
horfes  and  domeftic  animals,  including  even  rats, 
mice,  and  vermin.  They  had  turned  out  above 
twenty  thoufand  miferable  wretches,  men,  women, 
and  children,  whom  Henry  would  not  allow  to 
pals,  but  drove  back  to  the  walls,  under  which  they 
lay  expiring  in  heaps,  the  vidims  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger. At  length,  thofe  that  remained  within  the 
tov/n,  reiblved  to  make  one  delperate  effort  in  a 
general  fally,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way 

through 
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through  the  lines  of  the  befiegers.  Ten  thoufand  AtC* 
men  were  chofen  for  this  attempt ;  but  when  two 
thoufand  of  the  number  had  paffcd  the  bridge,  ic 
gave  way  ;  and  this  accident  prevented . their  be- 
ing joined  by  their  companions.  That  handful, 
however,  feeing  their  return  cut  off,  attacked  the 
befiegers  with  incredible  fury,  and  fought  until  the 
greater  part  of  them  was  cut  in  pieces  -y  while  thofe 
that  remained  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  {"allied 
from  another  gate,  and  made  good  their  recreat, 
though  not  without  great  lofs  and  difficulty.  Du- 
ring this  fiege  and  blockade,  about  fifty  thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants  had  perilhed  by  the  fword,  by 
famine,  and  diftemper  :  the  furvivors  feeing  no- 
thing before  them  but  the  like  mifery  or  Daughter, 
"Ment  deputies  to  Henry  to  follicit  terms  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  he  infilled  upon  their  furrendering  atdif- 
cretion.  Thofe  deputies  could  not  help  upbraid- 
ing him  with  his  cruelty  in  reducing  them  by  fa- 
mine, when  he  had  fuch  a  fair  opportunity  of  di- 
ftinguifhing  his  valour  in  taking  it  by  aflault ;  and 
he  was  not  a  little  provoked  by  their  reproach. 
When  they  reported  his  inflexibility  and  imperious 
behaviour  to  their  fellow- citizens,  they  collected 
freih  courage  from  refentment  and  defpair,  and  re- 
folved  to  undermine  a  large  part  of  the  wall ;  fo 
that,  upon  its  falling,  they  might  rum  out  in  a  body, 
and  either  force  their  way  through  the  befiegers,  or 
die  at  once  upon  the  fwords  of  the  enemy.  Henry 
being  informed  of  their  defperate  defign,  thought 
proper  to  abate  of  his  rigour,  and  offer  terms  which, 
though  fevere,  they  accepted.  They  agreed  that 
the  city  and  caftle  of  Rouen  mould  be  furrendered 
to  the  king  of  England,  if  not  relieved  before  the 
nineteenth  day  of  January  :  That  all  the  inhabi- 
tants mould  fubmit  to  his  mercy:  That  they  mould 
pay  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  .gold,  by 
way  of  ranfom  :  And  that  all  the  foldiers  of  the 

garriibn 
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A.  c.  1419.  garrifon  mould  fwear  upon  the  evangelifts  that  they 
would  not  bear  arms  againft  the  king  of  England 
before  the  firft  day  of  January  next  enfuing.  Thefe 
articles  being  figned  and  ratified,  Henry  took  pof- 
fefikm  of  the  city,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  ; 
but  the  glory  of  his  exploit  was  tarnifhed  by  his  al- 
lowing the  garrifon  to  be  ftripped  and  plundered, 
and  ordering  Alain  Blanchard  to  be  put  to  death 
for  his  activity  and  valour  in  defending  himfelf  and 
his  fellow-citizens.  Thus  the  whole  dutchy  of 
Normandy  fell  again  under  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land, two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  it  had 
been  wrefted  from  king  John  by  Philip  Auguftus. 
Henry  noy/  appeared  in  ducal  robes,  as  fovereign 
of  Normandy.  He  eftablifhed  an  exchequer,  mine, 
and  chamber  of  finances,  at  Rouen  j  he  aboliflied 
the  gabelle  on  fait,  and  other  unpopular  taxes  ; 

Eimham.     a"d,  by  allowing  the  citizens  to  enjoy  their  ancient 

Goodwin,  privileges,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to  his 
government. 

Henry  agrees  After  the  reduction  of  Rouen,  Henry  fent  part 
of  his  army  into  Picardy,  under  the  command  of 
t^ie  ^U^e  of  Exeter,  who  foon  made  himfeif  mailer 
of  Dieppe  and  Montreuil  ;  while  he  himfelf  re- 
ceived the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  country  as  far  as 
Ponthoife,  Beauvais,  and  Abbeville.  Hitherto  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  hefitated  between  motives 
of  felf-intereft  and  affection  for  his  country  -t  but 
now  the  progrefs  of  Henry  determined  him  in  fa- 
vour of  his  duty.  He  refolved  to  reconcile  himfelf 
in  good  earned  with  the  dauphin,  that  the  force  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  united  againft  the  common 
enemy.  But  he  found  this  a  very  difficult  tafk  -, 
for  fuch  was  the  hatred  of  young  Charles  towards 
the  duke,  that  he  chofe  rather  to  run  the  rifque  of 
being  deprived  of  his  inheritance,  than  to  facrifice 
his  private  animofity  to  the  advantage  of  the  king- 
dom. The  conferences  were  renewed  at  Louvieres, 

between 
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between  his  ambafladors  and  the  Englifh  comrnif-  A-C.«4'9* 
fioners ;  but  the  fame  difficulties  that  were  ftarted 
at  Alencon  now  rendered  the  congrefs  ineffectual  ; 
though  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  and  the  dauphin 
fhould  confer  together  perfonally.  This  interview, 
however,  was  poilponed  from  time  to  time,  till  at 
length  the  dauphin  took  oth^r  meafures,  which  pre- 
vented it  entirely.  Mean  while  Henry  indulged 
him  with  a  truce,  from  the  twelfth  day  of  February 
till  Eafter,  for  all  the  country  fituated  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  Normandy  excepted.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  according  to  the  laudable  fcheme  he 
had  projected,  made  a  proffer  of  his  friendmip  to 
the  dauphin,  with  profellions  of  the  warmeft  cordi- 
ality -,  and  propofed  an  interview,  that  they  might 
confirm  their  mutual  reconciliation,  and  concert 
meafures  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  His 
propofal  being  rejected  with  difdain,  the  duke  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  making  peace 
with  England.  He  forthwith  lent  notice  to  Henry, 
that  king  Charles  was  fincerely  difpofed  to  an  ac- 
commodation, and  defired  an  interview  with  him, 
when,  with  the  affiftance  of  their  councils,  they 
might  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  con- 
clude the  marriage  which  had  been  ib  long  depend- 
ing. Henry  embraced  the  propofal  without  hefi- 
tation,  and  even  granted  a  truce  for  three  months, 
that  they  might  have  leifure  to  fettle  the  time, 
place,  and  manner,  or  ceremony  of  the  interview. 

All  France  was  juftly  alarmed  at  this  reiblution  •,  Theconfe- 
becaufe  every  perfon  of  intelligence  forefaw  that  no  JJ^^J 
peace  could   be  made  at  fuch  a  conjuncture,    but  thencigh- 
what  muft  have  been  of  infinite  prejudice  to  their  ^1™*.° 
country.     Several  noblemen  interpoied   their  belt 
offices  in  procuring  a  reconciliation,   or  at  leaft  a 
fufpenfion  of  animofity,    between  the  dauphin  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  firft  would  have 
confented  to  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  for  ti}ree>years; 

N°.  38,  A  A  but 
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A.C.  1419.  but  the  duke  infifted  upon  its  being  limited  to  two 
months,  during  which  he  purpofed  to  conclude  an 
accommodation  with  Henry,  ihbuld  the  dauphin 
continue  avcrfe  to  a  coalition  :  thus  the  negotiation 
mil  learned.  At  length  the  two  kings  agreed  to  meet 
under  a  magnificent  tent  pitched  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Meulant :  but  as  the  dilbrder  of  Charles 
prevented  him  from  appearing  in  perfon,  it  was 
ilipulated  that  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ihould  ad  as  his  proxies  •,  that  the  duke  of  Brittany 
fhould  be  prefent  at  the  conferences  •,  and  that 
commiflioners  fhould  b^  appointed  on  both  fides,  to 
difcufs  the  .articles  by  themielves,  that  no  dilpute 
or  altercation  might  arife  between  the  principals. 
The  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter  were  con- 
itituted  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Henry,  who  repaired 
to  Mante,  that  he  might  be  near  the  place  of  con- 
ference, while  the  court  of  France  removed  to  Pon- 
toile  for  the  fame  reafon.  From  thefe  two  places 
the  French  and  Englifh  courts  came  every  day  to 
the  congrefs  ;  and  at  the  firft  interview,  the  queen 
of  France  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Ca- 
therine, whofe  beauty  made  a  deep  impreilion  upon 
the  heart  of  the  Englilh  monarch.  The  mother 
perceived  the  conqueft  which  the  princefs  had  made  -, 
and,  by  the  advke  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  kept 
her  up  for  the  future,  in  hope  of  irritating  the  im- 
patience of  Henry  into  fome  hally  conceflion.  The 
king  at  once  divined  their  intention,  at  which  ha 
took  umbrage,  and  in  the  firft  tranfport  of  his  in- 
dignation told  the  duke,  that  he  would  never  lay 
down  his  arms,  until  he  Ihould  have  the  king  and 
the  princefs  in  his  power ;  and  that  he  would  drive 
liim  out  of  the  kingdom,  flionld  he  prefume  to  op- 
poie  his  defign.  This  was  a  mortifying  declaration 
to  a  prince  of  the  duke's  haughty  difpofition,  who 
nevmhelefs  bridled  his  paffion,  and  modeftly  re- 
plied that  he  hoped  means  would  be  found  to  make 
Henry  tired  of  the  war.--  -  •  The 
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-  The  conferences  turned  upon  three  articles,  which'  A-  c-  '41?- 
the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries  propofed  as  prdi mi-  Demands  of 
naries  to  the  peace  ;  namely,  That  the  king  of  Eng-  JJSb"" 
land  fnould  be  put  in  pofieffion  of  all. that  was  ceded  the  agents  of1 
to  Edward  III.  by  the  treaty  of  Breti^ny  :  That  charlcs' 
Normandy  fhould  be  added  to  that  ce.'fion  :  Ancl 
that. he  fhould  poffefs  the  full  ibvereignty  of  all  that 
might  be  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty,  without  ho- 
mage or  dependence.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  per- 
ceived from  the  obftinacy  of  Henry's  temper,  that 
a  direct  oppofition  to  thefe  articles  would  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  conference,  which  it  was  his  inte- 
reft  to  continue,  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  with  the  dauphin  ;  he  therefore,  with- 
out difputing  the  king's  pretenfions,  delivered  to 
him  the  counter  demands  of  France,  which  we 
fhali  mention  feparately,  together  with  Henry's  an- 
fwer  to  each  apart.  Charles  demanded  that  the  king 
of  England  mould  renounce  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  France  •,  and  Henry  agreed  to  renounce 
all  but  that  which  fhould  be  ceded  by  the  treaty. 
Charles  demanded  that  he  would  renounceTouraine,- 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  the  fovereignty  of  Bretagne  : 
but  the  king  difapproved  of  this  article.  Charles 
demanded  that  the  king  of  England  iliould  fwear, 
in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs,  that  he  or 
they  fhould  at  no  time,  nor. upon  any  caufe  what- 
foever,  receive  the  crown  of  France  as  transferred 
from  any  perfon,  what  right  ioever  he  or  fhe  might 
pretend  to  have  or  convey  :  The  king  afiented  to 
this  propofal,  on  condition  that  his  adverfary  would 
take  an  oaeh  of  the  fame  nature,  touching  the  crown 
of  England.  Charles  demanded  that  the  king  of 
England  mould  caufe  his  renunciations,  promifes, 
and  engagements,  to  be  enrolled,  confirmed,  and 
ratified,  in  the  moft  authentic  manner  the  French 
king  and  his  council  could  devife :  The  king 
would  not  aflent  to  this  propofition.  Charles  in- 
A  a  2  fitted 
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A.  c.  1419.  fitted  upon  his  being  at  liberty  to  give  an  equivalent 
for  Ponthieu  and  Montreuil,  in  any  other  part  of 
his  kingdom  :  This  article  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able to  Henry.  Charles  demanded  that  as  there 
were  feveral  places  in  Normandy  which  the  king  of 
England  had  not  conquered,  and  which  neverthe- 
lefs  were  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty,  he 
would,  in  confideration  of  that  ceflion,  refign  all 
the  conquefts  he  had  made  in  other  places  •,  that 
each  fhould  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the  pofieffion  of  his 
eftate  wherefoever  it  might  be  fituated  ;  and  that 
an  alliance  mould  take  place  between  the  two 
crowns:  The  king  approved  of  this  article,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Scots  and  rebels  mould  not  be  com- 
prehended in  the  alliance.  Charles  demanded  ref- 
titution  of  the  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns  given 
to  king  Richard  II.  as  part  of  the  ftipulated  portion 
of  queen  Ifabel  ;  as  alfo  the  payment  of  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns  for  the  jewels  of  that  princefs, 
which  were  detained  in  England  :  The  king  con- 
fented  that  this  fum  mould  be  balanced  out  of  the 
arrears  due  for  the  ranfom  of  king  John  -,  though 
he  exprefied  his  furprize  that  the  French  king 
Ihould  demand  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  for 
the  jewels  of  queen  Ifabel,  which  were  not  worth 


Goodwin. 


From  the  nature  of  theie  demands,  it  plainly  ap- 

dation  be  •  .  .  .  .    .  .     ,        ,  ri 

twcenthe     pears,  that  the  difficulties  might  have  been  eaiily 
dauphin  and  |-urmountecj    jf  \3Qt\\  parties  had  been  earned  in 

thetluke  or      .      .  7  «  .  , 

Burgundy,  their  deiire  or  peace  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  were 
fuiiicient  to  keep  the  treaty  in  fuipence,  as  long  as 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  fhould  chufe  to  protrad  it 
fur  the  furtherance  of  his  deiigns.  Henry  actually 
believed  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  pacification, 
and  invefted  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  with  full 
power  to  go  to  Paris,  and  in  his  name  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Charles.  But  his  own  arts  were  now 
retorted  upon  himfelf  :  he  had  often  carried  on  ne- 

gotiations 
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gotiations  to  amufe  the  duke  and  the  dauphin  ;  and  A-c-  M'9- 
now  he  himfelf  became  a  dupe  to  the  fame  policy. 
The  duke's  chief  aim  in  the  congrefs  at  Meulant, 
was  to  excite  the  apprehenfion  of  the  dauphin  •,  and 
it  produced  the  defined  effect.  That  young  prince, 
alarmed  at  the  near  profpeft  of  a  peace  fo  difadvan- 
tageous  to  France,  and  prejudicial  to  his  own  inte- 
reft,  confented  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  as  the  only  expedient  that  could  prevent 
fuch  calamity  -,  and,  after  divers  private  conferences 
between  their  confederates,  they  at  length  agreed 
to  a  coalition.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  they 
met  on  the  road  to  Paris,  where  they  embraced 
each  other  with  feeming  affection  •,  and  afterwards 
they  figned  and  ratified  a  treaty,  in  which  they  mu- 
tually engaged  to  love  each  other  like  brothers,  and 
refift  in  common  the  damnable  enterprize  of  the 
Englilh,  the  antient  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  This 
accommodation  being  effected,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy altered  his  deportment  at  the  conferences, 
which  were  ftill  continued  in  Meulant.  Fearing  Rymer. 
that  Henry's  defire  of  peace  would  furmount  the 
difficulties  he  had  already  ftarted,  he  added  fome 
new  articles,  to  raife  frefli  obftructions,  and  ex- 
preffed  diilike  to  the  demands  of  the  king,  which 
ne  faid  were  vague,  obfcure,  equivocal,  and  unrea- 
fonable.  He  infifted  upon  Henry's  accepting  the 
offers  of  France,  purely  and  fimply,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  fort  of  explanation  ;  and  even  refufed 
to  allow  thofe  points  which  were  already  fettled  to 
be  committed  to  writing.  This  alteration  in  his 
manner  of  acting  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  Hen- 
ry -,  the  conferences  were  broke  off  abruptly,  and 
each  fide  prepared  for  the  recommencement  of  ho - 
ftilities.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  the 
king  detached  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  with  a  body  of  troops  to  furprife  Pon- 
toifej  and  this  enterprize.  was  atchieved  by  fcalade, 
A  a  3  with 
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A.  c.  1419.  w'uh  an  the  defined  fuccefs.     L'lfle  Adam,  who 

commanded  in  the  place,  found  himfelf  fo  luddenly 

attacked,  that  he  could  hardly  efcape  with  a  fmall 

part  of  the  garrifon,  the  reft  of  which  was  either 

taken  or  cut  in  pieces.     This  was  a  very  valuable 

acquifition  to  Henry,  as  it  opened  his  way  to  the 

gates  of  Paris,  from  which  it  was  diflant  only  a  few 

leagues,  contained  a  vaft  quantity  of  warlike  ilores, 

Juvenal       and  enriched  his  army  with  plunder,  exclufiveof  a 

aesUrfin.     large  fum  of  money,  which  was  a  very  feafonable 

J-iift.de  Ch.   ft  *  * 

iupply. 

unfavcur-  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  which  filled 
ofHenfyt  Paris  with  conftemation,  Henry's  affairs  began  to 
affairs..  afTume  a  very  unpromifing  afpect.  Since  his  lad 
defcent  upon  France  he  had  met  with  no  oppoiition 
in  the  field,  becaufe  one  of  the  molt  powerful  fac- 
tions in  the  kingdom  favoured  his  progrefs  •,  but 
now  the  whole  itrength  of  the  nation  was  on  the 
point  of  being  united  againft  his  interelt.  The 
people  of  England  were  by  this  time  tired  of  the 
war  ;  which  had  already  drained  them  of  men  and 
money  j  for  the  king  had  received  divers  large  rein- 
forcements fromrhis  own.  dominions  iince  he  landed 
in  Normandy  -,  and  the  parliament  had  granted  aid 
upon  aid,  and  fubfidy  after  fubfidy,  until  the  fub- 
jecls  exclaimed  that  the  conqueft  of  France  would 
ruin  England.  The  dauphin  had  engaged  the  kings 
of  Caftile  and  Arragpn  in  his  intereft.  Their  united 
forces  had  already  entered  Beam,  and  ravaged  the 
country  to  the  gates  of  Bayonne,  which  they 
threatened  to  befiege ;  and  a  large  Caflilian  fleet 
had  received  orders  to  fail  to  Scotland,  and  tranr 
fport  from  thence  a  body  of  troops  afiembled  fop 
the  fervice  of  the  dauphin.  Henry  had  Jikewife 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Flemings,  who  had 
refufed  to.  ferve  undrr  the  duke  of  Burgundy  as  aa 
enemy  to  France,  would  chearfully  join  him  in  de- 
fence of  that  kingdom. ' 

Em^, 
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Ernbarrafied  as  he  mud  have  been  by  thefe  con-  A  r-  '4'9, 
fiderations,  he  maintained  his  pretenfions  without  HePrc«eds 

r  r   i  j   r         j  r    Wlth  lus 

any  ligns  or  doubt  or  delpondence  :  and  even  at-  conqueits. 
fefted  to  declare  that  he  would  not  be  contented 
with  the  conceflions  of  Charles  to  what  he  demand- 
ed at  Meulant,  without  the  addition  of  Pontoife, 
which  he  had  conquered  fince  that  congrefs.  In 
all  probability  he  would  have  found  it  convenient 
to  change  his  ftrain,  had  not  the  rancour  and  per- 
fidy of  the  dauphin  co-operated  with  his  endea- 
vours. Mean  while  he  undertook  the  fiege  of  GiT 
fors,  which  he  carried  on  with  fuch  vigour,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  its  fituation  in  the 
midft  of  fens  and  marmes  that  rendered  it  very  dif- 
ficult of  accefs,  and  a  numerous  garrifon  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  it  was  obligecl  to 
furrender  upon  capitulation.  Chateau-Gaiiiard  was  EimJum.  . 
reduced  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  after  having 
made  an  obftinate  defence  for  fix  months ;  and 
.Roche-gyon,  with  the  cattle  of  Aumaule,  was  taken 
.by  a. detachment  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick.  Then  Ivry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englilh,  together  with  the  caftles  of  Montjoye  and 
.&.  Germain-en- laye;  and  laftly,  he  befieged  and 
.took  Meulant,  from  whence  he  detached  the  duke 
of  Clarence  with  a  body  of  forces  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris. 

The  dauphin,  though  feemingly  reconciled  to  the  Pedu^e^ 
.duke  of  Burgundy,  ftill  harboured  in  his  heart  that  afoilinated' 
animofity  which  he  had  imbibed  from  has  infancy ;  ^OIt1h0efdt^c" 
and  which  now,  like  a  fire  half  fmothered,  glowed  dauphin. 
more  intenfely  than  before.     He  refufed  to  appear 
at  court  while  the  duke  maintained  any  influence  in 
the  council  •,  and  as  he  wanted  to  engrofs  the  admi- 
niftration   into  his  own  hands,  he  fcrupled  at  no 
means,  how  treacherous  foever,  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  that  aim.     He  refolved  to. proceed  by  af- 
faflination,  and  to  execute  his  purpofe  at  Pouilly  •> 
A  a  4  '  bur 
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A.  c.  1419.  but  thought  proper  to  poftpone  his  defign,  becaufe 
the  duke  was  furrounded  by  a  ftrongbody  of  forces. 
The  dauphin  afterwards  advancing  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thoufand  men  towards  Montereau  fur  yonne, 
invited  the  duke  to  a  conference  on  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  town  and  caftle,  where  they  might  con- 
cert meafures  for  the  campaign  againft  the  Englifh, 
and  fettle  fome  other  affairs  of  importance.     The 
duke  readily  complied  with  his  propofal ;  and,  tho' 
apprifed  on  the  road  of  the  dauphin's  defign,  ra- 
ther than  give  a  handle  for  a  rupture,  by  exhibit- 
ing any  marks  of  fufpicion,  he  proceeded  to  the 
appointed  place,  where  he  was  murdered  by  Tan- 
Monftrekt.    negUy  (je  Chatel  and  his  accomplices. 
Negotiation       The  pofture  of  affairs  was  totally  changed  by 
Hemyand    *his  event.     The  Parifians  were  exafperated  at  the 
the  young     murder  of  their  favourite  •,  and  his  fon  Philip  was 
Burgundy,    tranfported  with  the  defire  of  revenge  to  fuch  a. 
degree,  that  he  refolved  to  facrifice  the  welfare  of 
his  country  to  that  paffion.    He  firft  of  all  renewed 
his  father's  connection  with  queen  Ifabel,  who  had 
always  acted  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  her  fon  ; 
and  thus  becoming  mafter  of  the  king's  perfon, 
was  confidered  as  regent  by  thofe  who  did  not  obey 
the  dauphin.     Then  he  began  a  negotiation  with 
the  king  of  England,  v/hich  was  in  effect  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  his  country.     Since  the  reduction  of 
Pontoife  the  court  had  removed  to  Troye,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enemy's  incurfions  to  the  very  Agates 
of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  finding  them- 
felves  hampered  and  harrafled  by  the  Englifh,  fol~ 
licited  and  obtained  of  Henry  a  particular  truce  for 
five  days,  during  which  the  treaty  was  concluded 
between  him  and  Charles,  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     Since  the 
death  of  the  hit  duke,  Henry  had  rifen  jn  his  de- 
mands.    Renouncing  the  propofals  he  had  made 
*  Meulant,  he  now  relumed  his  pretcnfions  to  the 
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crown  of  France,  and  infifted  upon  the  following  A- c-  H'9- 
articles :  He  offered  to  marry  the  princefs(  Catherine 
without  a  dower :  He  promifed  that  he  would  not 
interrupt  king  Charles  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
crown,  or  intermeddle  with  the  revenues  during 
the  natural  life  of  that  monarch  :  And  that  the 
queen  mould  maintain  her  dignity  in  the  fame 
manner :  But  he  demanded,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Charles,  the  crown  of  France  mould  devolve 
upon  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs  for  ever : 
That,  on  account  of  the  diforder  of  Charles,  which 
hindered  him  from  managing  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, the  king  of  England  mould  undertake  the  ad- 
miniftration,  in  quality  of  regent,  even  during  the 
life  of  his  father-in  law  :  That  the  princes,  noble- 
men, communities,  and  burghers  of  the  kingdom, 
mould  take  the  oath  to  the  king  of  England,  as 
regent,  promifing  to  acknowledge  him  for  their 
fovereign  after  the  death  of  Charles :  That  the  king 
of  France  mould  deliver  to  the  king  of  England  let- 
ters-patent under  his  great  feal,  as  a  confirmation 
and  fecurity  for  the  punctual  obfervance  of  thefe 
articles  :  That  letters  of  the  fame  nature  mould  be 
figned  by  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  peers  of  the  realm,  in  explicit  terms,  free  from 
all  equivocation  :  And  the  king  of  England  pro- 
mifed on  his  part  to  grant  letters- patent  of  the  fame 
import. 

Thefe  fundamental  points  being  fettled,  the  duke  Peace  be- 
of  Burgundy  ratified  them  as  wholefome,  ufeful,  p«™e  anj 
reafonable,  and  tending  to  the  advantage  of  France  England 
and  of  all  Chriftendom.    Then  a  general  truce  was  ^jjjjfili 
publifhed,  to  be  in  force  from   the  twenty  fourth  at  Tr0)e. 
day  of  December,  till  the  firft  day  of  March  in 
the  following  year  :  and  thefe  preliminaries  of  a 
general  peace  being  ratified,  a  particular  treaty  of 
league  and  confederation  was  figned  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries- of  Henry  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 

on 
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A.  c.  Hi9.  on  Concjition  that:  one  of  t|ie  king's  brothers  fhould 
marry  one  of  the  duke's  daughters  •>  that  the  king 
and  the  duke  Ihould  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  na- 
tural  affection  ;  and  that  they   fhould   join  their 
endeavours  for  punifhing  the  dauphin  and  the  other 
murderers  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  that  if 
the  faid  dauphin,    or   any  other  of  the  afTaffias, 
fhould  be  taken  by  Henry,  he  or  they  fhould  not 
be  releafed  without  the  confent  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, that  the  king  of  England  fhould  allot  to 
the  duke  and  his  dutchefs,  daughter  of  king  Charles, 
lands  to  the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  livres  a  year, 
as  near  as  poffible  to  the  territories  he  already  pof- 
fefied  in  France,  for  which  lands  they  fhould  do 
homage  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  they  fhoujd  receive 
a  charter  for  thefe  lands  under  the  great  feal,  to  be 
confirmed  by  Henry  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  in  pof- 
feftion  of  the  regency  ;  that  if  for  the  future  any 
perfo.n,  under  the  pretext  of  a  marriage  with  one  of 
the  daughters  of  France,  fhould  pretend  to  fuch  an 
affignment  of  land-s,  the  duke  fhould  aflift  the  king 
Rymer.       with  all  his  power  in  oppofmg  his  pretenfions.    As 
it  was  found  necefTary  to  alter  the  form  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  general  peace  between  Fran.ce  and  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  avoid  all  doubts  and  obfcurities, 
the  truce  was  prolonged,  that  Henry's  ambarTadors 
might  have  time  to  concert  the  form  of  the  treaty 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  at  Troye,  where  the 
peace  was  confirmed  on  the  twenty -firft  day  of  May 
by  the  oaths  of  the  contracting  parties,  the' queen 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fwearing  as  proxies  for 
A.C.  1420.  Charles.     This  important  affair  being  terminated 
Henry  mar-  with  all  the  ufual  formalities,  Henry  prefented  the 
prTncefsCa-  princcis  Catherine  with  a  ring  of  great  value  j  and 
th«rine.       tne  marriage-contract  was  immediately  fettled,  tho* 
the  nuptials  were  not  confummated  till  the  fecond 
day  of  June.     In  the  treaty  of  Troye,  befides  the 
.articles  already  mentioned,  it  was  flipulated  that 

the 
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-the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  privileges  cf  France  Ihould  A-C-H«>- 
it-main  inviolate  •,  that  the  king  of  England  ihould 
a  flirt  Charles  with  all  his  power,  in  reducing  the 
provinces,  towns,  and  places,  poifcfTed  by  the  dau- 
phin and  the  party  of  Armagnac  -,  that  all  the  con- 
quvrfts  to  be  made  in  France,  Normandy  excepted, 
ihould  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  reigning  king ; 
that  when  the  king  of  England  ihould  afcend  the 
throne  of  France,  Normandy  itfelf  and  all  his 
other  conquefts  fhould  be  reunited  to  the  crown ; 
that  when  Henry,  or  any  one  of  his  heirs,  Ihould 
receive  the  crown  of  France,  the  two  kingdoms  of 
France  and  England  mould  be  united  for  ever  under 
one  foverejgn,  though  intirely  independent  of  each 
othrr,  enjoying  their  own  diftindt  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  immunities  ;  and  that  no  peace  ihould  be  made 
with  the  dauphin,  but  by  the  joint  confent  of  the 
1C  wo  kings  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Aa-  Pob- 

After  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  the  two 
courts  fee  out  together  for  Sens,  which  was  already  ^d 
invefted  by  the  Englifh  and  Burgundian  forces, 
.The  dauphin  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  feven 
thoufand  Scots,  commanded  by  John  earl  of  Bu- 
chan.  He  had  put  ftrong  garrilbns  into  Melun, 
Montereau,  Montarges,  Meaux,  and  Compeigne: 
he  had  taken  Pont  de  St.  Efprit  in  Languedoc  by 
airaulr,  reduced  Nifmes,  and  appointed  a  rendez- 
vous of  all  his  forces  at  Bourges  in  Berry.  Sens, 
after  a  refiftance  of  ten  days,  furrendered  to  Henry 
by  capitulation.  Then  he  marched  to  Montereau, 
where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  been  arTafiinated. 
The  town  was  taken  by  afTault  •,  but  Guicrie,  who 
commanded  the  garrifon,  retiring  into  the  caftle, 
rtiufed  to  furrender.  The  king  of  England,  pro- 
voked at  his  obftinacy,  gave  the  principal  citizens 
to  underftand,  that  they  mould  be  put  to  death, 
if  they  could  not  prevail  upon  that  officer  to  fub- 
mit  j  but  he  remaining  deaf  to  all  their  imreaties 
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A.  c.  1410.  ancj  lamentations,  they  were  hanged  on  gibbets 
erected  before  the  caftle.  Then  Henry  affaulted 
the  place  with  frefh  fury  ;  and  after  it  had  held  out 
eight  days,  De  Guitrie  capitulated  for  himfelf  and 
forty  perfons,  whom  he  carried  off  to  the  dauphin. 

2ift.U/ecnha.  .The  bo<ty  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  being  found 
vi.*  interred  in  a  very  indecent  manner,  was  by  his  fon 
taken  up  and  tranfported  to  Dijon,  where  it  was 
e  buried  with  great  folemnity.  About  the  middle  of 
July  the  confederate  army  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Melun,  a  place  of  great  importance,  ftrongly  for- 
tified, and  fecured  by  a  numerous  garrifon  com- 
manded by  Barbazan,  an  officer  of  great  courage 
and  experience,  who  was  fufpecled  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  king  had  juft  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thoufand  archers  and  eight  hundred  men  at  arms 
from  England,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  who  had  left  his  brother  Gloucefter 
regent  in  his  abfence.  All  the  troops  that  both 
chiefs  could  aflemble,  were  fcarce  fufficient  to  at- 
chieve  the  enterprize  they  had  undertaken.  The 
befieged  attacked  them,  and  deftroyed  their  works 
in  repeated  Tallies  :  the  befiegers  were  repulfed  with 
great  lofs  in  feveral  fuccefiive  affauks ;  and  when 
they  proceeded  by  the  method  of  lapping,  they 
found  themfelves  countermined  by  the  indefatiga- 
ble Barbazan,  who  encountered  Henry  in  a  mine, 
and  fought  with  him  hand  to  hand,  until  the  king 
admiring  his  valour,  aiked  his  name  -,  when  he  an- 
iwercd  Barbazan  :  "  Well,"  faid  Henry,  "  you 
"  have  fought  with  the  king  of  England."  Even 
after  confiderable  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls, 
Henry  would  not  venture  to  give  the  aflault  againft 
luth  defperate  defendants,  and  converted  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade.  The  dauphin  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  place  at  the  head  of  fixteen  thoufand 
men,  but  found  all  the  avenues  guarded  in  fbch  a 
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manner,  as  prevented  him  from  throwing  in  fup-  A- c-  '4*°. 
plies ;  and  he  retreated  without  having  made  any 
attempt  upon  the  quarters  of  the  befiegers.  At 
length  the  garrifon  having  confumed  all  their  pro- 
vifions,  and  fubfifted  for  fome  time  on  the  flefli  of 
horfes,  dogs,  and  other  domeftic  animals,  and  fee- 
ing no  profpect  of  relief,  Barbazan  was  obliged  to 
furrender  on  capitulation  ;  by  which  all  the  French 
troops  in  garrifon  were  enfured  in  their  lives,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  mould  be  found  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Barbazan  himfelf  lay  under  this  imputation,  and 
would  certainly  have  loft  his  life,  had  not  he  pleaded 
that  he  was  Henry's  brother  at  arms,  as  having 
fought  him  in  fingle  combat.  This  plea  exempted 
him  from  an  ignominious  death  •,  though  he  was 
detained  prifoner  above  twenty  years  in  the  Chateau - 
Galliard.  Henry  ordered  twenty  Scots  who  were 
found  in  the  place  to  be  hanged  up  as  rebels,  on 
pretence  that  they  had  carried  arms  againft  their 
own  king,  who  being  Henry's  prifoner,  fcrved  as 
a  volunteer  on  this  occafion.  He  is  likewife  taxed 
with  having  violated  the  capitulation  in  other  re- 
fpe<5ls,  in  confining  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  within  jean  jurcn. 
prifons  and  dungeons,  where  they  perifoed  by  fa-  Hi^cha 
mine.  vi. 

Melun  being  reduced,  and  the  earl  of  Hunting-  H 
don  appointed  governor  of  the  place,  the  two  u 
courts  repaired  to  the  capital  ;  and  Henry,  with 
his  father-in  law,  made  his  public  entry  with  great 
magnificence.  By  this  time,  however,  the  feeds  of 
contention  were  Town  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince,  as  well 
as  the  French  peers  and  officers  in  general,  was 
extremely  difgufted  with  the  manners  of  Henry, 
•who,  being  naturally  proud  and  imperious,  treated 
them  with  marks  of  indifference  and  contempt. 
The  prince  of  Orange  had  retired  with  his  forces 
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A.  c.  1420.  from  die  fiege  of  Mel un,  and  even  refufed  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  treaty  of  Troye,  againft  which  he 
joudly-  exclaimed,  merely  becaufe  he  had  received 
fome  perfonal  affront  from  the  king  of  England  : 
but  nothing  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the  duke,  as 
Henry's  engroiTing  the  whole  direction  of  affairs, 
and  leaving  him  a  mere  cypher  in  the  adminirtra- 
tion.  The  king  had  taken  pofTefTion  of  the  Baf- 
tile,  after  having  expelled  the  duke's  garrifon  :  he 
furpriled  and  fecured  the  caftleof  Vincennes,  and  ie- 
veral  other  fortreflfes  in  the  fame  manner-,  and  fu- 
perfeded  the  count  de  St.  Pol,  governor  of  Paris, 
in  favour  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  :  he 
took  up  his  refidence  in  the  Louvre,  where  his* 
court  was  numerous  and  magnificent,  while  that  of 
Charles  was  mean  and  folitary  :  the  Englifh  troops 
were  cantoned  in  the  avenues  of  Paris,  and  part  of 
them  quartered  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where,  in 
Jfpite  of  all  the  king's  discipline,  they  committed 
numberlefs  outrages,  and  rendered  themfelves  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December  the  eftates  pf  the  kingdom  af- 
fembled  at  Paris  :  Charles  being  then  in  one  of  his 
lucid  intervals,  prefided  in  perfon,  and  declared 
that  he  had,  of  his  own  free  will  and  motion,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  king  of  England,  which 
he  was  perfuaded  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  kingdom  ;  he  therefore  defired  they  would  con- 
firm it  by  their  fanftion  and  authority.  Though 
they  had  very  little  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  this 
pacification,  they  would  not  be  fo  rafh  as  to  fpeak 
their  real  fentiments  at  fuch  a  conjuncture  -,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  unanimoufly  decreed  that  the  peace 
of  Troye  fhould  be  obferved  as  a  public  law  ;  and 
that  all  the  French  fubjefts  fhould  take  the  oaths 
prefcribed  in  that  treaty. 

4.c  i-zi        ^n  tne  twenty-tnird  day  of  the  month,  Charles 
having   fummoned  an  extraordinary  council,  the 
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duke  of  Burgundy  appeared   in    deep  mourning,  A- c-  »4". 
and  demanded   juftice  on  the   murderers  of    his  Decree  of 
father.     The  dauphin,  with  his   accomplices,  be-  ofVrTn""1 
ing  fummoned  to  appear  at  the  marble  table  ;  and  againftthe 
paying  no  regard  to  the  citation,  were  convicted,  the^ukeof 
attainted,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  ;  and  Bur&undy. 
he,  on    the   other  hand,    appealed  to   God,    and 
his  own  fword,  from  this  fentence,  as  v/ell  as  from 
all  proceedings    that  might  be  carried  on    to  his 
prejudice  in  the  name  of  his  father.     He  ftill  pre- 
ferved  the  title  of  regent,  in  which  quality  he  trant- 
ferred    the  parliament    and  univerfity  of  Paris  to 
Poitiers,  where  fome  members  of  thole  two  bodies 
actually  affembled  ;  fo  that  France  at  this  period 
exhibited  two  kings,  two  queens,  two  regents,  all 
the  officers   of  the  crown  doubled,  feven  or  eight 
marefchals  of  France  on  each  fide,  with  two"  par- 
liaments  and  two  univerlities  of  Paris.    Although 
Henry  had   been   declared  regent  and  heir  of  the 
crown  by  the  Burgundian  faction,  which  had  the 
king  in  their  power,  the  remote  provinces,  which 
had  not  been  expofed  to  the  Englilh  hoftilities,  ftill 
adhered  to  the  dauphin,  and  even  many  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  •,  fo  that  Henry  had  a 
difficult  taik  to  perform   before  the  war  could  be 
extinguifhed,  efpecially  as  he  and  his  troops  were 
extremely  difagreeable  to  the  whole  French  nation. 
At  this  period  the  chiefs  of  the  Armagnac  party 
in  Guienne,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  maintain  a 
war   againft   Henry,   who  was  now  the  acknow- 
ledged heir  of  France,  fued  for  peace  and  pardon, 
which  he  willingly  granted,  after  they  had  renounced 
the  appeal  which  their  anceftors  had  made  to  the 
court  of  peers  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  the 
third  Edward. 

Henry's  prefence  was  now  necefiary  in  England,  Henry  re. 
to  procure  the  lanction  of  the  parliament  to  the  ^gUnd. 
peace  of  Troye  j  to  obtain  a  fubfidy  for  the  pro- 

fccution 
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A.  c.  1421.  fecution  of  the  war  againft  the  dauphin ;  and  to 
take  meafures  for  detaching  the  Scots  from  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  enemy.  Having  therefore  appointed 
Englifh  commanders  in  the  iirong  places  he  had 
taken,  and  conftituted  the  duke  of  Exeter  gover- 

Waifmgh.  nor  Of  paris>  he  took  the  road  to  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  convoked  an  affembly  of  the 
ftates  of  that  province,  and  received  a  confiderable 
fupply  from  the  laity  and  clergy.  Leaving  the 
duke  of  Clarence  to  command  the  army,  he  em- 
barked, at  the  latter  end  of  January,  for  England, 
with  his  young  queen,  who  was  crowned  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  Lent,  at  Weftminfter,  with  great 
magnificence.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  his 
Englifh  dominions,  he  fummoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  fecond  day  of  May,  at  Leicefter  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  made  a  progrefs  through  great 
part  of  England,  on  pretence  of  gratifying  the 
queen  with  a  fight  of  the  country  :  though  his 
real  defign  was  to  influence  the  elections,  that  the 
enfuing  parliament  might  be  favourable  to  his 
views.  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  a  difafter  in  France,  which 
affected  him  with  equal  forrow  and  furprize,  and 
abridged  the  term  of  his  refidencein  England. 

The  duke  of      The  duke  of  Clarence  had  marched  with  ten 

defeat"" and  t^oufand  men  into  Anjou,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
that  province,  which  adhered  to  the  dauphin  ;  be- 
ing  informed  that  feven  thoufand  Scots,  command- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Buchan,  were  encamped  at  Bauge, 
in  fuch  a  draggling  manner,  that  the  van  might  be 
cafily  cut  off  before  the  rear  could  come  to  its  ai- 
fiftance,  he  refolved  to  attack  them  immediately  ; 
and,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  horfe,  began 
his  march,  after  having  ordered  the  earl  of  Salifbury 
to  follow  with  the  reft  of  the  forces.  When  the  duke 
reached  Bauge,  he  found  fome  Scottifh  troops  in- 
trenched in  a  church-yard,  and  fpent  fo  much  time 

in 
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in  attempting  to  diflodge  them,  that  the  earl  of  A. 0.14*1. 
Buchan  being  alarmed,  aflembled  his  forces,  and 
marched  up  to  their  afMance.  Clarence,  inftead 
of  waiting  for  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  attacked  the 
new-comers  with  great  impetuofity,  and  performed 
many  exploits  of  perfonal  valour,  until  he  was 
wounded  in  the  face  with  a  fpear  by  a  Scottifii 
knight  called  Swinton,  and  afterwards  killed  with 
a  truncheon  by  the  earl  of  Buchan.  His  cavalry 
were  totally  routed,  fifteen  hundred  left  dead  on  the 
fpot,  among  which  number  were  the  lord  Roos, 
Sir  John  Grey,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Umfreville  ;  and  the 
earls  of  Huntingdon,  Somerfet,  and  Mortagne  ; 
the  lord  Fitzwalter,  and  many  other  perfons  of  di- 
ftinction,  were  taken  prifoners.  The  earl  of  Sa- 
lilbury  did  not  come  up  till  after  the  battle  •,  but 
he  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives,  and  reco- 
vered the  body  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whofe 
death  was  jurtly  regretted  by  all  his  countrymen. 
The  dauphin  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  victory, 
that  he  created  the  earl  of  Buchan  conftable  of 
France  •,  and  that  nobleman,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  undertook  the  fiege 
of  Alencon,  which  the  earl  of  Salifbury  attempted 
to  raife  ;  but  he  was  repulfed  with  fome  lofs  by 
the  befiegers,  tho*  Buchan  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  abandon  the  enterprife  for  want  of  artillery. 
Neverthelefs,  the  dauphin's  party  began  to  recover  Monftrelet. 
their  fpirits,  and  gained  feveral  advantages  over  the 
Burgundians.  Lahire,  one  of  the  dauphin's  par- 
tifans,  defeated  a  body  of  troops  under  the  count 
de  Vaudemont,  who  was  taken  prifoner  •,  and  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  in  Ponthieu, 
where  the  Burgundians  were  worfted  in  feveral  en- 
counters. 

Thefe  tranfaclions  induced  Henry  to  haften  his  Henry's 
return  to  France :  but,  in  the  mean  time,    his  at-  w*thajam« 
tention  was  employed  on  the  affairs  of  parliament,  ki«g  of 

N°-  3 8.  Bb  *      which,  Scothnd' 
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A.  0.1441.  which,  meeting  at  the  appointed  time,  chearfully 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Troye,  a  peace  fo  glorious 
for  England,   and  granted  a  fubfidy  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  againft  the  dauphin  ;  but,   at 
the  fame  time,  they  prefented  an  addrefs  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  in  which  they  obfcrved,  that  the  conqueft  of 
France  would  be   the  ruin  of  England.     During 
this  fefilon  of  parliament,   feveral  wholefome  laws 
were  enacted  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  it  was  decreed, 
that  no  ecclefiaftic,   appointed  by  the  pope,  fhould 
be  admitted  to  a  benefice  without   the  confent  of 
the  patron.     This  ftatuce   was   a  mortal  blow  to 
the  claufe  Non  Obftante,  which  had  been  fo  often 
ufed  by  the  popes  in  the  exercife  of  their  ufurped 
authority,  with  refpect  to  the  collation  of  benefices. 
Before  the  parliament  broke  up,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  ratified  between  England  and  Genoa, 
which  was  very  advantageous  to  Henry,  as  it  de- 
prived the  French  of  an  ufeful  ally.     His  next  care 
was,  to  perfuade  his  prifoner,  James  king  of  Scot- 
land, to  recal  the  troops  which  had  been  fent  over 
to  France,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Bu- 
chan  •,    and   that  prince,    in  confequence  of  fome 
private  tlipulation  with  the  king  of  England,  laid 
his  commands  upon  his  fubjects,  to  quit  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  dauphin  -,    but  the  earl   replied,  that 
they  did   not  think  themfelves  bound,  by  any  ties, 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  king,  while  he  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his   adverfary,  and  muft  be  fup- 
pofed   to    act   from   compulsion.     This   order  of 
James,  however,  furniflied  Henry  with  a  pretence 
for  treating,  as  rebels,    all    the  Scots   that   were 
taken  in  the  fervice  of  the  dauphin.     By  this  time, 
the  duke  of  Albany  was  dead,   and  fucceeded  in 
the  regency  of  Scotland  by  his  fon  Murdoc  earl 
of  Fife,  who  had   been   lately  releafed   from   his 
captivity  in  England.     It  was  fince  his  acceflicn  to 
the  miniftry,  that  the  auxiliaries  had  been  fent;  to 
2  France; 
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France  -,  and,  therefore,  he  became  difagreeable  At  c- 1^1- 
to  the  king  of  England,  who,  in  order  to  encou- 
rage a  party  that  mould  counterbalance  his  inte- 
reft  in  Scotland,  permitted  James  to  revifit  his 
own  country,  on  his  giving  fecurity  for  his  re- 
turn, and  alluring  Henry  he  would  do  his  endea- 
vour to  diffolve  the  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
the  dauphin. 

Henry  having  thus  nmlhed  the  bufmefs  that  called  His  th;.rd 

i    •          •  r>         ii  •  11  il  r  n      i  r        i    expedition 

him  into  England,  appointed  the  duke  or  Bedford  into  France. 
regent  of  the  kingdom  -,  and,  leaving  the  queen 
pretty  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  fet  fail  for 
Calais,  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  with  a  new-railed 
army,  amounting  to  thirty  thoufand  men,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  archers.  On  his  arrival 
at  Calais,  he  detached  twelve  hundred  chofen  horfe, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and  lord 
Clifford,  to  the  relief  of  the  duke  of  Exeter,  who 
was  befieged  in  Paris  by  the  dauphin :  but  when 
this  reinforcement  entered  the  city,  he  withdrew  his 
forces,  and,  in  a  little  time,  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Chartres.  The  king  having  fent  off  divers  detach- 
ments to  reduce  fome  caftles  in  Picardy,  which  ilill 
held  out  for  the  dauphin,  marched  in  perfon  with 
the  reft  of  his  army  to  Bois  le  Vincennes,  and  from 
thence  went  to  Paris  on  a  vifit  to  his  father-in-law. 
Underftanding  that  the  dauphin  had  inverted  Char- 
tres, he  directed  his  route  to  that  place,  in  hope  of 
deciding  the  difpute  by  a  battle  •,  but,  as  he  ap- 
proached, the  other  retired,  and  Henry  purfued 
him  for  a  confiderable  way,  until  perceiving  that 
he  could  not,  undertake,  or  draw  him  to  an  en- 
gagement, he  turned  off  to  Dreux,  which  made  no 
refitlaiice,  but  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons. 
After  the  reduction  of  this  place,  his  army  was  fo 
terribly  afflicted  with  the  dytentery,  that  he  ordered 
them  into  quarters  of  refrefhment,  while  he  him- 
felf  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  the  defign 
B  b  2  of 
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A.C.  1421.  of  befieging  Meaux,  one  of  the  moft  important? 
places  that  owned  the  dauphin's  authority  ;  ftrongly 
fortified  by  art  and  nature,  and  provided  with  a 
numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by  the  baftard  of 
Vaurus,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  acti- 
vity and  rancour. againft  rbe  Burgundians. 

XSf         This  Place  was  invefted  by  Henry  on  the  fixth 

the  ganifon  day  of  October,  and  the  fiege  lafted  all  the  winter  ; 
Meaux.  Curing  ^-^ich,  he  loft  a  great  number  of  men  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  fatigue,  as  well 
as  by  the  valour  of  the  befreged,  who  made  incre- 
dible efforts  in  their  own  defence.  The  town  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  city  and  the 
Marche ;  the  firft  of  which  was  taken  by  ftorm  in 
the  winter,  but  the  other  was  defended  with  infi- 
nite obilinacy,  The  lord  Cornwall's  fon,  a  youth 
of  great  expectation,  and  the  earl  of  Dcrfet,  loft 
their  lives  at  this  memorable  fiege,  befides  a  great 
number  of  other  gallant  officers,  in  two  fucceffive 
aflaults,  that  mifcarried  in  fpite  of  all  Henry's  con- 

A.  c,  1422.  ^y^  ancj  intrepidity.  At  length,  the- garrifon  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  after  a  defence 
of  feven  months,  demanded  a  capitulation  ;  but 
Henry,  who  was  exafperated  at  their  obftinacy,  in- 
fjfted  upon  their  furrendering  at  difcretion ;  he 
even  excluded,  from  all  hopes  of  .mercy,  the  Eng- 
liih,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  who  fhould  be  found  among 
the  defendants,  with  ail  thofe  who  had  been  con- 
cernetl  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  They 
\fere  obliged  to  fubmit  to  luch  terms  as  he  was 
pleafed  to  impole.  After  he  had  taken  pofieHion 
of  the  town,  he  commanded  three  officers  to  be 
inftantly  beheaded,  and  the  baltard  of  Vaurus  to 
be  hanged  upon  atree^  which  was  diftinguifhed  by 

mham.      his  name,  becaufe  he  had  ufed  it  as  a  gibbet  for 
merrelet>  t^Le  execution  of  all  the  Burgundians  that  fell  into 
his  hands. 

While 
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WhileHenrywas  employed  in  thefiegeof  Meaux,  *£•  '4*». 


he  received  the  agreeable  news  of  his  queen's  being  delivered  of 

a  fon  at 
Windfor. 


fafely  delivered  of  a  fon  at  Windfor,   who  was  bap-  a  fon  at 


tifed  by  the  name  of  Henry,  and  lived  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  unfortunate  monarchs  that  ever  fat  upon 
the  throne  of  England.  About  the  time  thatMeaux 
capitulated,  the  queen  was  in  a  condition  to  travel  ; 
and  arrived  in  France,  accpmpanied  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  who  left  his  brother  Gloucefter  regent  in 
his  abfence.  The  two  courts  joining  at  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  went  together  to  Paris  to  pafs  the  Whit- 
fun  holidays.  On  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  the  two 
kings  and  queens  dined  together  in  public,  with 
their  crowns  upon  their  heads -,  and  the  French, 
who  wifhed  well  to  their  country,  could  not,  with- 
out deep-felt  forrow,  behold  the  king  of  England 
governing  France  with  abloiute  authority.  Their 
difguft  was  augmented  by  an  arbitrary  .tax  he  im- 
pofed  in  relation  to  a  new  coinage,  at  which  the  Pa- 
rifians  murmured  in  vain.  Their  fituation  was  no 
longer  what  it  feemed  to  be  a  few  years  before, 
when  they  held  the  balance  between  the  two  fac- 
tions, and  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  either  fcale 
preponderate.  While  Henry  enjoyed  this  recefs 
from  the  fatigues  of  war,  the  dauphin  made  hinv 
felf  matter  of  la  Charite,  opened  the  paflage  of  the 
Loire,  and  afterwards  inverted  Cofne  on  the  fame  t 
river  •,  which  agreed  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  eighteenth  day 
of  Auguft. 

The  duke's  honour  being  thus  engaged  for  the  H5nry » 
relief  of  the  place,  he  fent  to  the  king  for  a  rein-  a^T 
forcement  of  troops  ;  and  Henry  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand  he  would  be  there  in  perfon.     He  accord- 
ingly began  his  march  for  this-  purpofe  j  but  was 
attacked  by  a  dyfentery,   which  obliged  him  to  halt 
at  Senlis,  from  whence  he  was'  carried  to  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  after  having  beftowed  the  command  of 
B  b  3  the 
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A.  c.  i4zz.  the  troops  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  ordered 
him  to  join  the  duke  of  Burgundy  with  all  expedi- 
tion. The  dauphin  being  informed  of  their  junc- 
tion, and  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  cope  with  them 
in  the  field,  retired  behind  the  Loire,  and  the  two 
dukes  marched  to  Troye  in  Champagne.  Mean 
while  Henry's  malady  encrealed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  phyficians  defpaired  of  his  recovery  -,  and 
he  began  to  prepare  for  death,  with  that  courage 
and  intrepidity  by  which  he  had  never  been  forfaken. 

Eimham.  Feeling  his  laft  hour  approaching,  he  fent  for  the 
dukes  of  Bedford  and  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  all  the  Englifh  noblemen  who  happened  to  be 
in  that  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  hear  his 

te6tthu    laft  mftruftions-     Addrcffing  himfelf  to  them,  with 

nobles.  an  audible  voice  and  chearful  countenance,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  his  reign,  though  fhort,  had  been  glo- 
rious ;  that  though  his  wars  had  occafioned  a  great 
deal  of  bloodfhed,  it  could  not  be  juftly  imputed  to 
him,  but  to  the  French,  who  would  not  liften  to 
equitable  terms  of  accommodation:  that,  with  refpect 
to  himfelf,  he  could  meet  death  without  the  leaft 
apprehenfion;  but  he  could  not  help  lamenting 
the  fate  of  the  prince  his  fon,  who,  being  an  infant, 
could  not  finifh  the  work  he  had  fo  happily  begun. 
He  therefore,  conjured  them,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  unite  their  interefts  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  that 
young  prince  who  was  born  to  be  their  fovereign  ; 
to  watch  over  his  education,  and  as  much  'as  lay 
in  their  power,  confole  the  queen  in  her  affliction : 
he  exhorted  them  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  •,  to  detain  the  prifoners  who 
had  been  taken  at  Agincourt,  until  his  fon  mould 
be  of  age  to  afTume  the  reins  of  government ;  and 
whatever  peace  they  might  find  it  convenient  to 
make  with  France,  to  preferve  the  fovereignty  of 
Normandy  to  England.  Finally,  he  expreffed  a  de- 
fire  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  might  be  charged  with 

the 
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the  adminiftration  of  France ;  and  that  the  duke  A- c- 142Z> 
of  Gloucefter  might  govern  England  during  the 
prince's  minority. 

Having  fpoke  to  this  effect,  he  enquired  of  his  His  deafli 
phyficians  how  long  they  thought  he  mould  live ;  JJJ^*" 
when  one  of  them  kneeling  by  the  bed-fide, 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  declared, 
that  without  a  miracle,  two  hours  would  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  He  heard  this  dreadful  fentence 
without  the  lead  emotion,  and  having'  made  con- 
fefllon  of  his  fins,  ordered  his  chaplains  to  recite 
the  feven  penitential  pfalms.  When  they  pro- 
nounced thefe  words,  "  Rebuild  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
"  falem,"  he  interrupted  them,  and  declared,  on 
the  word  of  a  dying  prince,  that  his  intention  was 
to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  infidels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  as  foon  as  he  mould  have  eftablilhed  a  folid 
peace  with  France.  This  exercife  of  devotion  be- 
ing ended,  Henry  expired  on  the  thirty-firft  day  of 
Auguft,  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  nine  years,  four  months, 
and  eleven  days.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, and  interred  at  Weftminfter,  among  his  an- 
ceftors,  with  fuch  pomp  and  magnificence  as  befitted 
the  fplendor  of  his  reign ;  and  the  queen,  in  me- 
mory of  fuch  an  illuftrious  confort,  placed  upon  Rvmcr 
his  monument  his  ftatue  of  filver  as  big  as  the 
life,  which  it  perfectly  refembled.  Henry  was 
tall  and  (lender,  with  a  long  nock,  an  engaging 
afpect,  an.d  limbs  of  the  moft  elegant  turn.  He 
excelled  all  the  youth  of  that  age  in  agility,  and 
the  exercife  of  arms ;  was  hardy,  patient,  labo- 
rious, and  more  capable  of  enduring  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  than  any  individual  in  his  army.  His 
valour  was  fuch  as  no  danger  could  flartle,  and  no 
difficulty  oppofe  :  nor  was  his  policy  inferior  to  his 
courage.  He  managed  the  difienfions  among  his 
B  b  4  ene- 
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A,  c.  i4aa.  enemies  with  fuch  addrefs  as  fpoke  him  confum- 
matc  in  the  arts  of  the  cabinet.  He  fomented  their 
jealoufies,  and  converted  their  mutual  refemment 
to  his  own  advantage.  Henry  pofTefTed  a  felf- 
taught  genius,  that  blazed  out  at  once  without  the 
aid  of  induction  or  experience  ;  and  a  fund  of  na- 
tural fagacity  that  made  ample  amends  for  thefe 
defects.  He  was  chafte,  temperate,  modeft,  and 
devout,  fcrupuloufly  juft  in  his  adminiftration,  and 
feverely  exact  in  the  difcipline  of  his  army,  upon 
which  he  knew  his  glory  and  fuccefs  in  a  great 
meafure  depended.  In  a  word,  it  muft  be  owned 
he  was  without  an  equal  in  the  arts  of  war,  policy, 
and  government.  But  we  cannot  be  fo  far  dazzled 
with  his  great  qualities,  as  to  overlook  the  defects 
in  his  character.  His  pride  and  imperious  temper 
loft  him  the  hearts  of  the  French  nobility,  and  fre- 
quently broke  out  in  outrage  and  abule  ;  as  at  the 
fiege  of  Melun,  where  he  treated  the  marechal  1'Ifle 
d'Adam  with  the  utmofi  indignity,  although  that 
nobleman  had  given  him  no  other  offence  than  that 
of  coming  into  his  prefence  in  plain,  tho5  decent, 
apparel.  That  his  difpofition  was  cruel,  appears 
too  evident  from  the  malTacre  of  the  prifoners  at 
Agincourt ;  from  his  behaviour  to  the  garhfons  of 
Rouen,  Melun,  and  other  places,  which  he  found 
difficulty  in  reducing  •,  as  well  as  from  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  the  Lollards,  which  could  not  have  been 
countenanced  by  a  prince  of  humanity.  Thofe  un- 
happy wretches  feem  to  have  been  facrinced  to  his 
intereft,  as  well  as  to  his  religious  bigotry;  for 
they  were  fo  many  victims,  by  which  he  rendered 
the  clergy  propitious  to  his  views.  Ail  his  renown 
was  founded  upon  the  mod  pernicious  ambition, 
xvhich  feemed  to  fwallow  up  every  principle  of  juf- 
tice,  and  every  consideration  of  humanity.  He 
could  not  but  know  the  weaknefs  of  that  title  in 

fupport 
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fupport  of  which  he  med  ths  blood  of  two  hundre.. 
thoufand  men,  ruined  a  ftill  greater  number  of  fa- 
milies, laid  wade  the  fairefb  provinces  of  Europe, 
and  encouraged,  nay  bribed  with  offers  of  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  the  firfl  noblemen  in  France,  to. 
renounce  their,  allegiance  and  betray  their  country. 
It  muft  be.owned,  indeed,  that  theie  were  the  vices 
of  the  times  rather  than  of  Henry.  Europe  was 
not  yet  humanized  from  the  favage  manners  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  by  which  it  had  been  over- 
run ;  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  from 
the  conqueft  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy, 
to  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  throne  had 
not  been  filled  with  one  prince  whofe  reign  was  not 
marked  with  fuch  acts  of  cruelty  or  perfidy  as  would 
fix  an  indelible  ftain  of  infamy  on  any  modern  cha- 
racter. This  was  likewife  the  cafe  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  which  feem  to  have  been  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  fame  family  and  complexion.  With- 
out imbibing  any  tincture  of  the  liberal  arts,  which 
enlarge  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  and  determine  it 
to  purfuits  more  worthy  of  humanity  ;  without  be- 
ing taught  the  leffons  of  univerfal  benevolence  and 
true  morality,  the  fole  objects  of  their  education 
were  war  and  fu perdition.  They  were  trained  up 
in  maxims  of  arbitrary  power,  that  confidered  the 
bulk  of  mankind  as  (laves  fubfervient  to  their  inte- 
reft  and  ambition.  They  were  taught  from  their 
infancy  to  believe  that  the  mod  flagrant  crimes 
might  be  expiated  by  benefactions  to  the  church ; 
and  that  common  injuflice  and  ufurpation  were  fuf- 
ficiently  atoned  by  a  regular  performance  of  reli- 
gious exercife.  Henry  had  been  encouraged  and 
exhorted  by  his  prelates  to  undertake  the  war  with 
France.  In  his  laft  moments  he  appealed  to  heaven 
for  the  juftification  of  his  conduct.  He  had  at- 
tacked the  kingdom  of  France  without  the  ledft 
provocation :  he  had  filled  it  with  widows  and  or- 
phans, 
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A,  c,  1422.  phans,  lamentation,  mifery,  and  every  fpecies  of 
diftrefs ;  and  yet  he  died  in  full  conviction  of  hav- 
ing acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  equity.  There 
is  no  room  to  fufpect  him  of  difiimulation  at  fuch  a 
juncture ;  and  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
human  mind,  will  conceive  how  eafily  confcience 
is  brought  over  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  any  ruling 
paflion. 
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Surnamed  of  WINDSOR. 

TH  E  death  of  Henry  V.  was  no  fooner  known  A.  c.  i422. 
than  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  exercifed  Htnry  vi. 
the  office  of  guardian,  iffued  writs  in  the  name  of  proclaim:,! 
young  Henry,  for  a  parliament  to  meet  on  the  ninth  ttedokeof 
day  of  November  at  Weltminfter ;  and  in  the  mean  f]a^ril^0e" 
time  the  young  king,  being  about  nine  months  old,  tedor  of 
was  proclaimed  at  London.    The  parliament  meet-  ?in811and; 

r     ,  .          .  .His  brother 

ing  at  the  appointed  time,  payed  no  regard  to  the  oiouceftcr 
verbal  declaration  of  the  late  king,  appointing  ibmpo^1"ed 
Gloucefter  regent  of  England.  They  veiled  this  ment  to  go- 
high  truft  in  his  elder  brother  John  duke  of  Bed-  3£^hi> 
ford ;  though  Humphrey  was  allowed  to  aft  in  his 
abfence.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  therefore 
chofen  protector,  defender  of  the  realm  and  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  king's  principal  coun- 
fellor,  with  a  falary  of  eight  thoufand  ma-rks  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  that  office.  At  the  fame 
time  they  appointed  a  council,  by  whofe  advice  all 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  adminiftred ; 
the  protector,  in  their  deliberations,  having  no 
other  prerogative  than  that  of  a  deciding  voice,  in 
cafe  of  an  equal  divifion.  This  important  point 
being  eftabliihed,  they  made  fome  other  regula- 
tions touching  meriffs,  bailiffs,  and  juilices  of"  the 
peace ;  and  having  continued  the  tonnage  and 
poundage,  with  the  fubfidy  on  wool,  for  two  years 
longer,  were  diflblved.  Before  they  broke  up, 
however,  they  appointed  governors  to  take  charge 
of  the  king's  perfon  and  education.  Thefe  were 
Thomas  Beaufort  duke  of  Exeter,  and  his  brother 
Henry  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  the  king's  great  un- 
cles. This  laft  was  a  prelate  of  great  wealth,  arro- 
gance, 
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A.  c.  14^2.  gance,  and  ambition ;  and  by  his  office  he  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  councils  of  England;  and 
even  fufpaffed  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  in  credit. 
There  feemed  to  be  a  conteft  between  them  in  point 
of  authority,  which  turned  out  very  prejudicial  to 
the  intereft  of  their  fovereign.  The  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter had  fcarce  taken  pofieflion  of  his  new  dig- 
nity, when  he  married  Jaquelina  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam V.  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  heirefs  of  Hainault, 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friefland.  She  had  been 
married  to  John  dauphin  of  France,  and  after  his 
death  compelled  by  her  mother  to  wed  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  whofe  perfon  ihe  detefted.  Indeed 
they  feemed  to  hate  one  another ;  and  after  they 
had  lived  together  fome  time  in  continual  diffention, 
Ihe  made  an  elopement  to  England,  where  fhe  was 
hofpitably  received  by  the  late  king,  and  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  divorce ;  but  as  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  (he  gave  her  hand  to  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter, by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  the  antipope  Be- 
nedict ;  and  this  prepofterous  marriage  was  produc- 
tive of  great  mifchief  to  England. 

Death°vi  i  Charles  VI.  of  France  furvived  his  fon-in-law 
km" of  ''but  fifty  days  ;  and  his  death  produced  a  total  re* 
volution  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  Many 
French  noblemen,  who  thought  it  their'  duty  to 
obey  the  king,  without  examining  narrowly  whe- 
ther or  not  his  conduct  was  for  the  advantage 
of  their  country,  now  believed  themfelves  under 
the  fame  obligation  to  the  dauphin,  notwithftand- 
Ing  the  treaty  of  Troye,  which  was  the  effect  of 
violence  and  compulfion.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
was  not  ignorant  of  their  fentiments ;  and  therefore 
the  eyes  of  Charles  were  no  fooner  clofed,  than  he 
proclaimed  Henry  king  of  France,  and  affumed 
the  title  of  regent,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
his  late  brother  Henry  king  of  England.  He  then 
aflembled  all  the  French  noblemen  who  adhered  to 

the 
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the  Englifh  intereft,  and"  they  took  the  oath  of  A  C-H«» 
allegiance  to  young  Henry  i  which  was  likewiie 
exacted  of  all  the  towns  that  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Englifh.  After  this  ceremony  the 
council  of  France  and  the  city  of  Paris  lent  depu- 
ties to  London,  to  congratulate  the  young  king 
upon  his  acceilion  to  both  crowns  i  and  they  had 
instructions  to  pafs  thro*  the  Low  Countries,  to 
exhort  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  continue  firm  to 
the  articles  of  his  alliance. 

While  the  duke  of  Bedford  took  thefe  necefTary  state  of  the 
precautions  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,   the  dauphin,  £inedomof 

i  -r^r     i  i         r      t     i          •  i1  ranee, 

who  was  at  Llpaly,  an  noute  belonging  to  the 
bifhop  of  Puy,  caufed  himleif  to  be  immediately 
proclaimed  king  of  France,  and  repaired  to  Poi- 
tiers, where  he  was  confecrated  in  the  beginning  of 
November.  He  pofiefied  all  Languedoc,  Dau- 
phine,  Berry,  Auvergne,  Touraine,  part  of  Sain- 
tonge,  the  town  of  Rochelle,  and  Poitou ;  and  be- 
fides  thefe  provinces  he  looked  upon  Provence, 
Maine,  and  Anjou,  as  countries  on  whofe  attach- 
ment he  might  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  Hen- 
ry's intereft  prevailed  in  Normandy  and  Guienne, 
Picardy,  Champagne,  Brie,  the  ifle  of  France,  and 
the  city  of  Paris,  befides  the  two  Burgundies, 
Flanders,  and  Artois,  which  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  his  vaflal  and  ally.  Such  Meze™. 
being  the  fituation  of  affairs,  the  war  might  have  M(>nftrclrt« 
been  carried  oninallthe  provinces  of  France,  ex- 
cept Bretagne,  which  obferved  an  exact  neutrality  ; 
tho'  the  fcene  of  action  was  chiefly  confined  to 
Picardy,  Champagne,  La  Brie,  and  the  I  fie  of 
France  -,  becaufe  the  Englifh  were  defirous  of  ex-* 
pelling  the  dauphin's  garrifons  from  thefe  pro- 
vinces, before  they  would  carry  the  war  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  Loire;  .and  it  was  the  intereft  or 
Charles  to  make  his  chief  efforts  in  thoie  countries, 
that  his  enemies  might  be  prevented  from  pene- 
trating into  the  more  fouthern  provinces,  John  V. 

duke 
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A.C.  »422.  duke  of  Bretagne  ftill  adhered  to  his  neutrality,  as 
well  as  his  brother  Arthur  count  de  Kichemont ; 
though  both  leaned  towards  the  Englifh  intereft. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  refolved  to  obferve  punc- 
tually the  articles  of  his  alliance^  on  account  of 
his  perfonal  hatred  to  Charles,  who  had  murdered 
his  father.  Lewis  III.  duke  of  Anjou,  and  king  of 
Sicily,  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Charles,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  fifter.  The  count  de  Foix  and  his  brothers 
declared  for  the  Englifli-,  though  they  afterwards? 
changed  their  party.  The  houfes  of  Armagnac  and 
Albret  had  made  their  peace  with  Henry  V.  but 
now  engaged  in  the  intereft  of  Charles.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  brother  the  count  de  Angou- 
lefme,  were  both  prifonefs  in  England  -,  but  Charles 
was  afiifted  by  their  friends,  adherents,  and  in- 
fluence. The  fame  party  was  embraced  by  John 
duke  of  Alencon,  and  his  brother  Peter  the  Baftard, 
who  was  counted  one  of  the  beft  warriors  in  the 
kingdom.  John  duke  of  Bourbon  being  pnfoner 
in  England,  could  have  no  perlbnal  lhare  in  thefe 
comefts  :  but  his  eldeft  fon,  the  count  of  Clermont, 
was  ftrongly  attached  to  Charles,  for  whofe  fervice 
he  maintained  all  the  places  belonging  to  the  duke 
his  father.  Charles  d'Artois  count  of  Eu,  and 
Lewis  count  of  Vendome,  were  ftill  detained  pri- 
foners in  England  fmce  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
The  principal  officers  of  Charles  were  thefe  ;  the 
Scottifh  earl  of  Buchan,  firft  coufin  to  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  was  created  conftable  of  France  after 
the  battle  of  Bauge-,  the  marechals  Fayette  and 
Severac,  Andrew  Delaval  lord  of  Loheac,  John 
de  Harcour  count  of  Aumale,  John  de  la  Haye 
lerd  of  Colonge,  Culant,  who  was  afterwards  high 
admiral,  Aymer  vifcount  of  Narbonne,  Pothon. 
de  Xaintrailles,  Stephen  de  Lahire,  called  other- 
wife  Vignoles,  and  Graville ;  and  laftly,  the  Baf- 
tard of  Orleans,  who  had  juft  begun  to  fignalize 
himfelf  by  his  exploits.  The  chief  pcrfonages  of 
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his  court,  were  firft  the  queen,  Mary  of  Anjou,  a  A-c-  »4»'« 
princefs  of  exceeding  beauty  and  extraordinary  me- 
rit ;  though  Charles,  in  other  refpects  an  accom- 
plifhed  prince,  neglected  her  charms  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  lefs  honourable  amours  :  her  mother  Yo- 
lante  of  Arragon  queen  of  Sicily,  who  had  acquired 
great  reputation  for  virtue  and  capacity  :  Tannegui 
de  Chatel  was  the  principal  favourite  of  Charles  ; 
he  was  the  affaffin  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  perfon  who  advifed  that  treacherous  expedient, 
in  other  refpeds  a  faithful  adherent  and  fage  coun- 
fellor :  Lou  vet,  prefident  of  Provence,  fuperin- 
tended  the  finances,  a  very  infolent  and  rapacious 
minifter,  who  always  preferred  his  own  intereft  to 
that  of  his  mafter  :  La  Tremouille  maintained  the 
third  rank  at  the  court  of  Charles :  and  of  inferior 
confideration,  were  De  Giac  and  Le  Camus  de  Beau- 
lieu,  who  flickered  themfelves  under  the  credit  of 
Louvet. 

Among  the  partifans  and  officers  of  Henry,  he  Account  of 
that  filled  the  firft  place,  was  the  duke  of  Bedford  S 
regent  of  France,  one  of  the  moil  accomplimed  Henry 
princes  in  Europe  either  for  the  field  or  cabinet; 
and  infinitely  fuperior  in  merit  to  all  the  other  per- 
fons  employed  in  the  fervice.     He  was  afiifted  in 
France  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earls  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  Warwick,  and  Arundel,  Sir  John  Faftolfe, 
Talbot,  and  other  officers  of  diftinguifhed  valour 
and  conduct.     Befides  thefe,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  three  generals,   who,   as  they  ferved  the  fame 
intereft,  deferve  to  be  mentioned  among  the  Eng- 
lim,  on  account  of  the  gallant  exploits  they  per- 
formed.    Thefe  were  John  of  Luxembourg,  count 
de  Ligny,  fon  of  Valeran  de  Luxembourg  conftable 
of  France  ;  rifle  d'Adam  marechal  of  France,  who 
had  been  confined  to  the  Baftile  by  Henry  V.   and 
lately  releafed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford;  and  Tou-H.ft 
longeou,  commonly  called  the  marechal  of  Bur-  vii.' 

gundy, 
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4, c.  1422.  gundy.  The  young  king's  court  in  England,  confid- 
ed of  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  equalled 
his  brother  Bedford  in  valour  and  capacity,  but  fell 
fhort  of  him  in  temper  and  moderation  ;  he  was 
brave,  learned,  open,  affable,  and  liberal,  but  fb 
proud  and  paffionate,  that  his  enemies  found  it  an 
eafy  talk  to  effect  his  difgrace  and'  deftruction  : 
Thomas  Beaufort  duke  of  Exeter:  his  brother 
Henry  bifhop  of  Wincheiler,  whofe  character  we 
have  already  defcribed :  their  nephew,  the  earl  of 
Somerfet :  Richard  duke  of  York,  fon  of  Richard 
earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  beheaded  at  South- 
ampton, and  grandfon  of  Edmund  de  Langley 
duke  of  York ;  a  prince  who  afterwards  claimed 
the  crown  as  heir  of  Mortimer :  Humphrey  earl 
of  Strafford,  fon  of  Anne  of  Gloucefter,  daughter 
to  the  unfortunate  duke,  whom  Richard  II.  caufed 
to  be  murdered  at  Calais :  Henry  earl  of  Eilex, 
uterine  brother  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  married 
to  the  duke  of  York's  filter  Ifabel :  Ralph  Nevil 
earl  of  Weftmoreland,  allied  to  the  royal  family  by 
his  marriage  with  Jane  Beaufort,  fitter  to  the  duke 
pf  Exeter  and  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter :  Thomas 
Courtney  earl  of  Devonfhire,  married  to  the  fifter 
of  the  eari  of  Somerfet :  Henry  Talbot,  who  had 
elpoufed  the  fifter  of  the  earl  of  Efiex ;  Henry 
Holland  earl  of  Huntingdon,  defcended  from  an 
uterine  fifter  of  Richard  If,  Henry  Piercy  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  John  Fitzallen  earl  of  Arun- 
def,  who  married  princefies  of  the  houfe  of  Marche. 
fheTk5  °f  •Afcer  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  which  happened 
Bedford*  °  on  the  twenty-firft  day  of  October,  the  leafon  would 
regent  of  not  permit  the  troops  on  either  fide  to  undertake 
cbncSts  a  any  action  of  great  importance,  except  the  fiege  of 
XSeof  ^t-  Valery,  which  was  futTendered  to  the  Englifli 
Brittany,  on  capitulation.  Buffi  in  the  county  of  Guife,  was 
likewile  taken  by  the  count  de  Ligni,  general  of 
the  Burgundiansv  while  Jaque  de  Harcour  and 

Lahire 
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Lahire  reduced  La  Rue  in  Picardy,  and  Vitry  in  A.C.  142*. 
Champagne,  to  the  dominion  of  Charles.  The 
duke  of  Bedford,  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  which 
his  brother  Henry  had  projected,  refolved  to  fubdue 
all  the  places  pofTeffed  by  Charles  on  this  fide  the 
Loire ;  and  while  he  was  employed  in  making  pre- 
parations for  executing  this  plan,  Graville,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Charles,  furprifed  Meulan  by  fcalade, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  January.  As  this  place  was  A.  0,1413. 
fituated  within  fix  leagues  of  Paris,  and  the  reduc- 
tion x>f  it  under  his  eye  an  infult  offered  to  his  arms, 
he  determined  to  begin  the  campaign  with  the  fiege 
of  it,  which  he  accordingly  undertook  in  perfon  in 
the  beginning  of  February.  Charles  ordered  the 
count  d'Aumale  to  join  the  Scottifh  auxiliaries  un- 
der general  Stuart,  and  march  to  its  relief;  but 
thefe  officers  difputing  the  chief  command  with  each 
other,  parted  without  having  undertaken  any  thing 
in  favour  of  Meulan,  which  Graville  was  obliged 
so  furrender  on  capitulation.  After  the  reduction 
of  this  place,  the  regent  repaired  to  Amiens,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Bretagne,  which  laft,  together  with  his  brother 
the  count  de  Richemont,  figned  a  league  and  con- 
federacy againft  Charles  j  and  this  alliance  was  ce- 
mented by  a  marriage  between  Bedford  and  Anne 
filler  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  while  the  count 
de  Richemont  married  an  elder  fifler  of  the  fame 
prince,  who  was  widow  of  the_dauphin  Lewis.  The  Aft.  Pub. 
duke  of  Bedford  confummated  his  marriage  at 
Troye  i  and  in  his  way  to  Paris  with  his  young  con- 
fort,  took  Pont- fur- Seine  by  aflault.  In  the  mean 
time  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  being  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Champagne  and  Brie,  inverted  the  ftrong 
caftle  of  Montaigne  -,  and  leaving  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk to  command  the  blockade  of  that  fortrefs, 
undertook  in  perfon  the  fiege  of  Vertus,  Sefanne, 
and  Epernay,  which  he  reduced  without  difficulty. 
NUMB,  XXXIX,  Cc  While  • 
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A.  c.  1423.  While  he  was  engaged  in  ttlefe  operations,  Charles 
The  French  ordered  Tannegui  de  Chatel  to  march  to  the  relief 
°f  Montaign  ;  but  Salifbury,  being  apprifed  of  his 
intent,  joined  Suffolk  with  fuch  expedition,  that 
the  French  general  was  almoft  furprifed,  and  re- 
treated into  Burgundy,  whither  he  was  purfued  by 
the  Englilh  forces.  Salifbury  finding  he  could  not 
overtake  the  French,  invefted  Crevant,  a  ftrong 
place  fituated  upon  the  Yonne,  about  three  leagues 
above  Auxerre.  Charles  then  commanded  Stuart 
to  withdraw  fome  troops  from  the  neighbouring 
garrifons,  and  join  Chatel,  in  order  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  the  town.  All  thefe  forces  when  joined 
amounted  to  ten  choufand,  of  which  the  marechal 
de  Severac  took  the  command ;  but  before  the 
junction  was  effected,  Salifbury  had  made  himfelf 
<mafter  of  Crevant,  and  returned  to  the  fiege  of 
Montaign.  Tho*  the  French  army  could  not  prevent 
the  reduction  of  Crevant,  they  refolved  to  retake 
it  immediately,  and  marched  thither  with  all  ex- 
pedition. The  dutchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy  be- 
ing then  at  Dijon,  ordered  the  marechal  Toulon  - 
geon  to  aflemble  the  militia  and  gentlemen  of  that 
neighbourhood  ;  and  defired  the  earl  of  Salifbury 
to  join  them  with  his  forces,  and  attempt  to  raife 
the  fiege.  That  nobleman  complied  with  her  re- 
queft,  and  fet  out  for  Auxerre,  at  the  head  of  fix 
thouiand  chofen  troops  j  there,  joining  the  Bur- 
gundians,  they  directed  their  route  to  Crevant ; 
and  the  army  of  Charles,  being  apprifed  of  their 
march,  took  poft  upon  a  mountain,  from  whence 
they  could  not  eafily  be  diflodged.  The  Englifh 
and  Burgundians  made  a  feint,  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended to  pai-s  the  river  Yonne  at  Cologne-le-Vi- 
meux  •,  upon  which  the  French  quitted  the  ground  ; 
and  ported  themfelves  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  difpute  the  paffage.  The  two  armies  faced 
one  another  for  two  hours  on  different  fides  of  thd 
5  river, 
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fiver,  till  at  length,  a  body  of  Englifh,  paflmg  by  A-c-  '4*3. 
a  bridge,  maintained  their  ground  againft  the  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  French  army,  until  »a!l  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Burgundians  had  made  their 
paffage  good.  Then  they  attacked  in  their  turn, 
with  luch  impetuofitv,  that  the  marechal  de  St.  Se- 
verac  could  not  fuftain  the  aflault,  but  retired, 
with  his  French  forces,  leaving  the  Scots  under 
Stuart  to  beai  the  brunt  of  the  whole  battle.  They 
fought,  for  a  confiderable  time,  with  great  obfti- 
nacy,  until  they  were  overpowered,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
who  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  or  taken  prifoners. 
Stuart  and  XaintraiJles,  with  about  forty  officers  of 
diftindHon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  who 
did  not  obtain  a  bloodlefs  viclory ;  for  above  four 
hundred  of  their  bell  men  loft  their  lives  in  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  among  thefe  Sir  John  Grey,  Sir 
William  Kalk,  Sir  Gilbert  Haffel,  and  Richard  ap 
Madoc.  Monftrclet' 

After  this  victory,  the  earl  of  Salifbury  returned  JJjJ"1  of 
to  the  blockade  of  Montaign,  the  garrifon  of  which 
being,  by  this  time,  reduced  to  twenty  men,  capi- 
tulated  •,  and  he  ordered  the  fortifications  to  be 
razed.  Then  he  divided  his  forces  with  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  who  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Macon, 
while  Salifbury  finished  the  conqueft  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  from  whence  he  marched  into  the  Ifle  of 
France,  where  he  reduced  Coucy,  and  fome  other 
caftles.  During  thefe  tranfadtions,  the  regent  or- 
dered Ralph  de  Boutieller  to  befiege  Crotoy  in  Pi- 
cardy,  fituated  on  the  Somme,  oppofite  to  St.  Va- 
lery,  and  commanded  by  Jaques  de  Harcour,  who, 
after  having  made  a  gallant  defence,  agreed  to  fur- 
render  by  the  firit  of  March,  if  not  relieved  before 
that  time ;  and,  as  Charles  made  no  attempt  in  his 
favour,  he  furrendered  accordingly  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford.  Tho'  Charles  was  but  very  ill  fupplied  with 
C  c  2  money, 
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A.C.  1423.  money,  he  payed  the  ranfom  of  Xaintrailles,  who 
no  fooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  he  found  means 
to  furprife  Ham  and  Guife,  while  La  Hire  took 
Compeigne  in  the  fame  manner  :  but  all  thefe 
places  were  immediately  retaken  by  the  troops  of 
the  regent  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  About  this 
period,  Charles  received  a  reinforcement  of  a  thou- 
fand  men  at  arms,  and  five  hundred  lances,  from 
Philip  Maria  Vifconti  cluke  of  Milan ;  and  thefe 
troops  entering  the  Bajolois,  not  only  prevented  the 
town  of  la  BoufTiere  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Toulongeon,  but  alfo  furprifed  that  general,  who 
was  taken  prifoner,  with  feven  hundred  men,  whom 
he  had  brought  to  take  pofieflion  of  the  fortrefs, 
according  to  capitulation ;  but  he  was  immedi- 
ately exchanged  for  Stuart,  who  had  been  taken  at 
Crevant. 

A  body  of  This  fmall  advantage  was  followed  by  another 
£?johnUdV  °f  greater  confequence  to  Charles.  John  de  la 
ia  Pole,  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  with  a  body  of 
G?Ivfiteat  troops  drawn  from  different  garrifons,  had  fallen 
into  Anjou,  where  he  burned  the  fuburbs  of  An  - 

fers,  and  obtained  a  confiderable  booty  :  but,    in 
is  return  to  Normandy,  he  was  intercepted  by 
the  count  d'Aumale,  the  young  duke  of  Alencon, 
Loheac,  Coutonge,  and  the  baftard  of  Alencon, 
who  had  affembled  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  to  cut 
off  his  retreat.     They  came  up  with  him  at  Gra- 
ville  in  Le  Maine,  where,  after  an  obftinate,difpute, 
he  was  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner,  and  fourteen, 
hundred  of  his  men  killed  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Charles  re-  This  viftory  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,,  which 
"rcenwmt of  t^ie  battle  of  Crevant  had  well  nigh  extinguifhed  ; 
ftvethou-     and,   what  infpired  him  with  frem  confidence,  was 
tommTnded  tne  arrival  of  five  thoufand  men,  whom  the  earl  of 
by  the  earl    Buchan,  at  this   period,  brought  from  Scotland, 
Douglas.  un(|er  tne  command  of  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas, 
one  of  the  molt  renowned  warriors  of  the  age. 
7  Thefe 
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Thefe  fuccours  arrived  at  Rochelle  at  a  very  fea-  A.  0.1413. 
fonable  juncture  for  Charles,  who  carefled  the 
Scottifh  officers  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner. 
Douglas  was  created  duke  of  Touraine ;  Stuart 
honoured  with  the  title  of  baron  d'Aubigny,  and 
afterwards  made  count  d'Evreux  :  Charles  chofe  a 
company  of  Scots  for  the  guard  of  his  own  perfon, 
as  a  mark  of  his  confidence  and  efleem.  To  crown 
this  fuccefiion  of  favourable  events,  the  count  de 
Richemont  being  affronted  by  the  regent,  who  re- 
fufed  totruft  him  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
refolved  to  detach  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
from  the  Englifh  intereft ;  and,  by  the  mediation 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  truce  was  concluded  be- 
tween Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the 
Lionnois  and  Burgundy,  which,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  France,  were  terribly 
diftrefTed  by  the  interruption  of  commerce. 

While  France  was  thus  expofed  to  all  the  mife-  Proceedings 
ries  of  war,  England  enjoyed  the  moft  profound  jJJJJK 
tranquility.     The  parliament  meeting  on  the  twen-  England, 
tieth  day  of  October,  a  new  council  was  appointed 
for  the  government  of  the  realm,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  having  quarrelled 
with  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  raifed  an  oppofition 
in  parliament,  with  a  view  to  curb  the  protector's 
powers,  by  enlarging  thofe  of  the  council,  which 
were  accordingly  augmented.     This  affair  being 
fettled,  the  miniftry  laid  before  both  houfes,  the 
date  of  a  negotiation  with  the  Scots,   touching  the 
ranfom  of  king  James ;  and  the  .parliament  ap- 
proved of  the  fteps  that  had  been  taken.  A  law  was 
enacted  againfl  the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver 
out  of  the  kingdom,  except  what  was  barely  necef- 
fary  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  in  France ;  and 
a  fubfidy  was  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
war  in  that  country, 

C  c  The 
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A.  c.  1423.      The  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  the  council  perceiv- 
jamcs  king  ing,  that  the  Scouifh  nation  adopted  other  maxims 
kfet«t1fu    tnan  tnofe  tney  nac»  purfued  under  the  regency  of 
bwty.         the  late  duke  of  Albany  i  and  that  they  exerted 
themfelves  in  behalf  of  the  French  king,  with  a 
fpirit  that  feemed  to  be  the  refult  of  their  refenting 
thejr  own  king's  captivity,  refolved  in  good  earned, 
to  fet  James  at  liberty,  on  fuch  conditions  as  would 
attach  him  to  the  intereft  of  England.     His  fub- 
jects  were  extremely  defirous  of  feeing  him  return, 
and  take  the  administration  of  the  realm  from  Mtir- 
doc  duke  of  Albany,  \vho  was  a  weak  prince,  with- 
out refolution  or  authority  -,  and  feveral  negotia- 
tions had  been  fet  on  foot  for  the  releafe  of  their 
lawful  fovereign  :  but  hitherto  they  had  proved  in- 
effectual, becaufe  the  Enghfh  thought  it  their  in- 
tereft to  detain  him  in  their  power  •,  fuppofing,  that 
while  he  remained  in  captivity,  his  fubjects  would 
take  no  material  fteps  to  the  prejudice  of  England. 
By  this  time,  however,  they  had  found  themfelves 
miftaken  in  their  conjecture,  and  faw  no  expedient 
fo  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Scotland,  as  that  of  difmiflfing  king  James  in 
terms  of  friendfhip  with  England.     Sate- conducts 
were  granted  to  the  Scottifh  commiffioners  to  come 
to  London,  in  order  to  treat  about  their  king's  de- 
liverance-, and  the  bifliops  of  Durham  and  Wor- 
cefter.  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmore- 
land,  the  lords    Nevil,  Cornwal,  and    Chaworth, 
were  appointed  as  deputies  to  difcufs  the  articles. 
They  were  empowered,  by  their  inftruclions,    to 
eonfent  to  the  releafe  of  James,  on  condition,   that 
he  fliould  pay  forty  thouiand  marks  for  the  expence 
of  his  maintenance  during  his  captivity  in  England; 
and  that  he  fhould  conclude  a  truce   with  I;Ienry, 
during  which,   the  two  kings  fhould  not  affift  the 
enemies  of  each  other.     They  were  likewife  defired 
to  infinuate,  that  this  peace  might  be  happily  ce- 
mented 
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merited  by  a  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scot-  A  c,  14*3. 
land,  and  fome  Englifh  lady  of  the  blood- royal. 
The  firft  conference  was  held  at  York,  when  the 
plenipotentiaries  agreed  upon  the  articles  of  the 
king's  releafe ;  and,  in  the  fecond  at  London,  they 
regulated  the  manner  in  which  the  fum  mould  be 
payed,  together  with  the  quality  of  the  hoftages  to 
be  left  by  way  of  fecurity.  There  too,  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  mould  efpoufe 
Jane  of  Somerfet,  fitter  to  the  duke  of  that  name, 
and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter ;  and  that  Henry's  council  mould  abate  ten 
thoufand  marks  of  the  fam,  in  confideration  of 
this  marriage.  Then  the  commiflioners  of  both 
nations  figned  a  truce  for  feven  years,  by  which 
James  engaged  to  recal  his  troops  from  France  be- 
fore the  month  of  May  next  enfuing ;  though  he 
could  not  anfwer  for  their  obedience.  This  treaty  AS.  Pub. 
was  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  which  was  pro- 
rogued from  December  to  January  ;  and  James, 
after  a  captivity  of  feventeen  years,  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

The  war  in  France  was  Mill  maintained  with  vari-  Thedukeof 
ous  fuccefs ;  and  the  regent  exerted  all  his  activity  fages'ilry! 
and  conduct  in  attempting  to  clear  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  troops  and  adherents  of  Charles ; 
but  he  found  this  a  very  difficult  tafk  -,  for  he  had 
no  fooner  reduced  one  place  by  force,  than  the  ene- 
my took  another  by  furprize ;  fo  that  his  labour 
feemed  to  be  endlefs  and  ineffectual.  While  he  was  A.  c.  14*4. 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  feveral  little  caftles 
in  the  IQe  of  France,  he  received  intelligence  that 
Giraut,  one  of  the  officers  of  Charles,  had  furprifed 
Ivry,  a  place  of  importance,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Normandy  i  and  he  forthwith  marched  thither  to 
retake  it,  before  the  French  could  have  time  to  put 
it  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence.  The  fiege  was 
undertaken  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  Giraut 
C  c  4  ca- 
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A.  c,  1424.  capitulated  to  furrender,  if  not  relieved  by  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  Auguft.  Charles,  being  informed  of 
this  agreement,  refolved  to  fuccour  the  place,  tho* 
at  the  hazard  of  a  battle;  and  immediately  aflem- 
bled  an  army  at  Le  Maine,  confiding  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  Scots,  French,  and  Italians.  The 
command  naturally  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
as  conltable  of  France  •,  but  he  yielded  that  honour 
to  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Douglas,  whom 
Charles  conftituted  his  lieutenant-general  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  All  the  nobility,  who  adhered 
to  Charles,  joined  the  army  on  this  occafion,  in  or- 
der to  fignalize  their  courage  ;  and,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  Auguft,  they  marched  by  the  walls  of  Ver- 
nueil,  which  was  in  poffefiion  of  the  Englifh. 
Next  day  they  came  in  fight  of  the  regent's  army, 
which  was  fo  ftrongly  intrenched  before  Ivry,  that 
Douglas  deemed  the  attack  impracticable,  and 
marched  back  to  Vernueil,  which  furrendered  on 
the  firfl  fummons,  fuppofing  that  the  Englilh  army 
was  defeated,  and  the  fiege  of  Ivry  raifed,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  meffenger. 

The  earl  of  Salifbury  being  apprifed  of  the  ene- 
my's  march,  haftened  to  the  regent  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  a  thoufand  men  at  arms,  and  two 
thoufand  archers,  which  augmented  the  number  of 
the  Englifh  to  thirteen  thoufand  veterans,  who 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  like  number  of  any 
troops  in  Europe.  Ivry  was  furrendered  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  according  to  the  capitulation ;  and 
next  day  the  duke  of  Bedford  marched  towards 
Vernueil,  in  order  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 
He  halted  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  their 
camp,  and  fent  an  herald  with  a  defiance,  and  a  par- 
ticular meflage  to  Douglas,  importing,  that  he  was 
come  to  dine  with  him  :  To  this  the  ether  replied, 
that  he  mould  be  welcome,  and  find  the  cloth  ready 
laid,  The  regent,  inltead  of  proceeding  to  the  at- 

tack, 
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tack,  pitched  upon  a  convenient  fpot  for  a  field  of  A- c- 1*24« 
battle,  flanked  by  a  hill,  on  which  he  pofted  two 
thoufand  archers  ;  and  he  provided  his  foldiers  with 
lharp  flakes,  like  thofe  that  were  ufed  at  Agin- 
court,  to  refift  the  French  cavalry,  among  which 
he  knew  there  was  a  great  number  of  young  noble- 
men, who  would  not  fail  to  attack  him  on  the 
ground  he  had  chofen  for  his  own  advantage  :  nor 
was  he  miftaken  in  his  notion  of  that  headftrong 
•  impetuoiky,  by  which  the  French  had  loft  fo  many 
decifive  battles.  Douglas  having,  in  perfon,  ob- 
ferved  the  Englifh  camp,  afiembled  a  council  of 
war,  and  repreiented,  that  as  the  duke  of  Bedford 
had  chofen  his  own  ground,  where  he  could  not  be 
attacked  without  manifeft  difadvantage,  their  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  maintain  their  poll,  and  not  hazard  a 
battle,  in  which  the  king's  intereft  muft  run  an  un- 
necefiary  rifque. 

This  falutary  advice,  which  the  conftable,  and  ™aej,en™y 
all  the  officers  of  experience,  approved,  was  vehe-  fcat«d«t 
mently  oppoied  by  Aymer  vifcount  of  Narbonne,  Vernueil- 
who  treated  it  as  the  effect  of  timidity,  and  de- 
claimed upon  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  dif- 
grace  that  would  be  entailed  upon  the  arms  of  the 
king,  mould  they  avoid  an  engagement,  when  they 
were  fo  fuperior  to  the  enemy  in  number.  He 
was  feconded  by  all  the  young  nobility  •,  and  the 
council  was  filled  v/ith  tumult  and  debate  :  at 
length  this  ram,  unthinking  nobleman,  exclaimed, 
"  L.et  thofe  who  love  the  king  follow  me !"  then, 
rufhing  from  the  council,  attended  by  thofe  who 
efpoufed  his  opinion,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order 
of  battle,  and  commanded  them  to  difplay  his  ban  - 
ner.  Douglas  and  the  conftable  finding  all  their 
remonftrances  ineffectual,  and  their  authority  de- 
fpifed,  refolved  to  do  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
fupport  thofe  headftrong  adventurers  j  or,  if  that 
ihould  prove  ineffectual,  to  warn  out,  with  their 

own 
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A.  c.  1424.  own  blood,  the  ftain  which  had  been  fo  unjuftly 
thrown  upon  their  honour.  With  this  view  they 
endeavoured  to  form  their  troops ;  but  the  vifcount 
of  Narbonne,  and  his  afibciates,  had  already  begun 
their  career,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  followed  them 
in  fuch  a  tumultuous  manner,  that  it  was  found 
impoflible  to  bring  them  under  any  regularity  of 
rank  or  difcipline,  while  the  two  chiefs  were  hur- 
ried along  with  the  multitude.  By  that  time  the 
Englifh  camp  appeared  in  view,  their  breath  and 
fpirits  were  almoft  exhausted  ;  and  here  the  gene- 
rals made  another  effort  to  reduce  them  to  order, 
by  exhorting  them  to  halt,  and  recover  breath  be- 
fore they  mould  begin  the  battle  :  but  they  (till  lent 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  entreaties  ;  and  the  French  and 
Scots  vied  with  each  other,  in  naming  foremoft  to 
the  fcene  of  their  deftruflion.  The  Italians  having 
received  a  mower  of  arrows  from  the  Englifh  archers 
that  flanked  them  upon  the  hill,  betook  themielves 
to  flight  in  the  very'beginning  of  the  onfet  •,  but  the 
reft  of  the  army  charged  with  incredible  impetuofity, 
fo  far  as  to  diforder  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Englifh. 
They  even  broke  through  them  as  far  as  a  barri- 
cade formed  in  the  rear  with  the  waggons  of  the 
army,  behind  which  was  pofted  a  body  of  archers 
that  received  them  with  a  terrible  difcharge.  When 
they  wheeled,  in  order  to  attack  thefe  bowmen  on 
the  flanks,  they  found  them  defended  by  their 
ftakes,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  couid  make  no 
impreflion  ;  while  they  themfelves  were  fo  expofed 
to  the  flights  of  arrows,  that  few  or  none  of  them 
efcaped  with  life  from  this  encounter.  Mean 
while,  the  main  bodies  of  both  armies  fought 
•with  fuch  equal  fury  and  refolution,  that,  for  three 
hours,  it  was  impoflible  to  difcern  any  advantage 
on  either  fide  -,  at  length,  the  Englifh  body  of  re- 
ferve,  which  had  defeated  the  Italian  men  at  arms 
and  French  cavalry,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the 

Scots, 
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Scots,  and  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Doug-  A- c-  '4*4- 
las  and  the  conftable  feeing  their  overthrow  inevit- 
able, fcorned  to  outlive  the  difafter,  and,  rufhing 
into  the  hotteft  part  of  the  battle,  fell  in  the  midftof 
their  enemies.  This  was  likewife  the  fate  of  the 
indifcreet  Narbonne,  Ventadour,  Graville,  and 
Rambouillet.  The  other  principal  officers  were 
fo  grievoufly  wounded,  that  they  could  no  longer 
act  -,  fo  that  the  men,  being  deprived  of  their 
leaders,  fought  at  random,  until  they  were  routed 
and  difperfcd  with  great  daughter.  The  Italians, 
•who  had  quitted  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  being  informed  that  the  French  had 
the  advantage,  returned  for  their  (hare  of  the  plun- 
der, and  were  received  by  the  victorious  Engliih  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  not  a  man  would  have  efcaped 
alive,  had  not  they  been  favoured  by  the  night. 
Five  thoufand  Scots  and  French  were  left  dead  up- 
on the  field  of  battle,  and  a  great  number  was 
wounded  and  taken  i  among  others,  the  marechal 
de  la  Fayette  and  Gaucour  ;  and  the  young  duke 
of  Alencon,  being  found  dill  breathing,  was  che- 
rifhed  with  fuch  care  by  the  regent,  that  he  reco- 
vered of  his  wounds,  which  were  extremely  dan- 
gerous. This  victory,  though  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  the  regent,  was  not  purchafed  cheaply  ; 
inafmuch  as  he  loft  feventeen  hundred  of  his  bed 
men,  \vho  fell  in  the  field  ;  and,  among  thefe,  fome 
officers  of  diftinction.  Next  day  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford in  veiled  Vernueil,  the  garrifon  of  which  was 
commanded  by  Rambure,  who,  being  but  very  ill 
provided  with  neceffaries,  furrendered  in  three  days 
on  capitulation.  In  this  place  the  Englifh  found 
all  the  baggage  belonging  to  the  French,  Scottifh, 
and  Italian  generals,  together  with  the  money  de- 
jftined  for  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  ;  and,  meeting 
with  the  corpfe  of  the  vifcount  Narbonne,  on  the 
\vay  to  interment,  they  feized  and  hung  it  on  a  stowe. 

gibbet,  Ga^- 
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A.  c.  1424.  gibbet,  becaufe  that  nobleman  had  been  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

After  the  viftory  at  Vernueil,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford  returned  to  Paris    to   quell   an   infurrection 

wk*cn  na<^  keen  *n  t^iat  city'  on  tne  fappofaion 
that  he  would  be  defeated  •,  while  the  earl  of  Sa- 
^ury  reduced  the  city  of  Mans,  St.  Sufanne,  and 
Laferte  Bernard,  and  finifhed  the  conqueft  of  Le 
Maine,  All  the  places  that  favoured  Charles  were 
now  rilled  with  confirmation  ;  and  all  his  friends 
began  to  defpair  of  his  caufe.  He  himfelf,  tho'  a 
prince  of  great  vivacity  and  perfeverance,  would 
in  all  probability  have  yielded  to  the  torrent  of 
misfortune,  had  not  the  approach  of  winter  af- 
forded him  fome  refpite  from  the  purfuit  of  his 
enemies.  But  even  the  winter  would  not  have 
prevented  his  ruin,  if  another  unexpected  event 
had  not  intervened.  This  was  no  other  than  a 
quarrel  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  andGlou- 
cefter,  which  without  all  queflion  preferved  the 
crown  of  France  to  the  houfe  of  Valois.  We  have 
already  obferved  that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  had 
married  Jaquelina,  heirefs  of  Hainault,  even  during 
the  life  of  her  other  hufband  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
who  was  firft  coufin  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
This  laft  prince  forefeeing  that  fuch  a  marriage 
would  be  productive  of  animofity  and  war  be- 
tween the  two  hulbands,  had  a  conference  on  this 
fubject  with  the  duke  of  Bedford  at  Amiens,  and 
.  afterwards  another  at  Paris,  where  they  agreed  in 
opinion,  that  the  affair  ought  to  be  left  to  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  pope,  who  was  the  natural  judge  in 
all  fuch  caufes.  The  duke  of  Brabant  affented  to 
the  propofal,  in  full  confidence  that  his  holinefs 
would  fee  no  caufe  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Ja- 
quelina; but  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  refufed  his 
aflent  for  the  fame  reafon,  tho'  he  profefled  him- 
felf inclined  to  a  reafonable  accommodation. 

The 
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The  affair  continued  in  fufpence  till  the  battle  of  A  c  MH" 
Vernueil  ;  after  which  the  duke  of  Gloucefter 
crofied  the  fea  to  Calais,  with  his  wife,  and  a  body  jj 
of  five  thoufand  men,  to  wreft  Jaquelina's  domi- 
nions from  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Brabant. 
His  defign  was  altogether  a  fecret  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  believed  he  was  come  to  reinforce 
the  regent ;  he  was  therefore  not  a  little  furprifed 
when  he  heard,  during  his  refidence  at  Dijon,  that 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter  had  traverfed  part  of  his 
dominions  •,  and  that  all  the  towns  of  Hainaulc 
had  fubmitted  and, taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him  and  Jaquelina.  He  forthwith  ordered  his  ge- 
nerals Ligni  and  1'Ifle  Adam  to  aflemble  an  army, 
and  join  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  who  was  employed 
at  Bruflels  in  raifmg  forces  for  the  fervice  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Brabant  How  unfeafonable 
for  England  this  rupture  with  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy muft  have  been,  will  appear,  when  we  ob- 
ferve  that  the  affairs  of  Charles  were  at  this  junc- 
ture in  a  defperate  condition.  The  battles  of  Cre- 
vant  and  Vernueil  had  deprived  him  of  his  beft 
troops  and  generals.  He  was  without  money  and 
credit,  utterly  incapable  of  bringing  an  army  into 
the  field.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne, 
the  moft  powerful  vafials  of  his  crown,  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Englifh.  His  brother- 
in-law  the  king  of  Sicily  had  loft  Le  Maine,  and 
could  hardly  preferve  his  other  dominions ;  and 
the  king  of  Scotland,  the  ancient  ally  of  France, 
was  by  his  truce  with  England  hindered  from  fup- 
plying  him  with  a  reinforcement.  Reduced  to  this 
melancholy  fituation,  he  faw  himfelf  repulfed  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Loire,  and  in  imminent  dan- 
ger  of  being  hunted  out  of  the  provinces  of  Berry, 
Languedoc,  and  Dauphine  :  the  Englifli  gave  him 
no  other  title  than  that  of  count  of  Ponthieu,  or 
king  of  Bourges,  in  derifion.  The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford 
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A.C  1424.  ford  was  fenfible  of  all  his  advantages,  and  knew 
that  if  his  brother  Gloucefter  would  have,  at  this 
critical  period,  joined  him  with  the  forces  and 
money  he  had  brought  to  Calais,  the  conqueft  of 
France  would  have  been  finifhed  in  one  campaign. 

A.C.  1425.  £[e  Wrote  to  him  on  this  fubjecl:,  conjuring  him  to 
poftpone  his  defigns  againft  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
until  he  could  be  fupported  with  the  united  ftrength 
of  France  and  England.  But  his  remonftrances 
had  no  weight  with  Gloucefter,  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  let  flip  this  opportunity  of 
making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  four  faireft  pro- 
vinces in  the  Low  Countries.  The  regent,  on  ac- 
count of  this  unlucky  diverfion,  could  draw  no 
new  reinforcement  from  England  •,  and  his  army 
being  almoft  wholly  divided  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  caftles  and  towns,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
garrifon,  he  found  himfelf  difabled  from  profc- 
cuting  his  conquefts. 

In  the  orders  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  iflued 
to  his  generals  for  levying  troops  in  favour  of  his 
kinfman  the  duke  of  Brabant,  he  declared  that  this 
prince  had  agreed  to  the  expedient  propofed,  with 
the  confent  of  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  and  that 
Gloucefter  had  rejected  the  equitable  propofal. 
Humphrey,  incenfed  at  this  afTertion,  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  from  Mons,  in  which  he  taxed  him  with 
having  advanced  what  was  not  ftridly  conformable 
to  truth.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  anfwer, 
gave  him  the  lie,  and  offered  to  maintain  his  afler- 
tion  in  fingle  combat,  to  be  judged  by  his  own  bro- 
ther the  duke  of  Bedford.  Gloucefter  accepted  the 
challenge  ;  the  feftival  of  St.  George  was  fixed  for 
the  day  of  trial ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  thefe  two 
princes  infulted  each  other  in  the  moft  outrageous 
manner,  both  by  letters  and  meflages.  In  this  in- 
terval, the  count  of  St.  Pol  befieged  and  took  the 
little  town  of  Braine  in  Hainault ;  putting  the  Eng- 

Jifh 
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liih  garrifon  to  the  fword,  notwichftandlng  the  ca-  A>c-  1W 
pitulation,  and  then  reduced  the  place  to  afhes. 
Neverthelefs,  as  the  quarrel  between  the  dukes  of 
Gloucetter  and  Brabant  might  be  terminated  by  the 
combat  between  Humphrey  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, they  agreed  to  a  truce  until  that  affair  fhould 
be  decided  •,  and  Gloucefter  returned  to  England. 
He  would  have  carried  his  dutchefs  along  with  him, 
had  not  "the  inhabitants  of  Mons  defired,  with  the 
moft  earneft  intreaties,  that  fhe  might  be  permittad 
to  remain  in  that  city.  He  could  not  refift  their 
prefling  follicitations  •,  but  he  exacted  a  folemn  oath 
of  the  magiftrates,  that  they  would  defend  her  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  againft  all  her  enemies. 

Charles,  in  order  to  make  his  advantage  of  thefe  The  count 
difienfions,  endeavoured  to  detach  the  dukes  ofmoatiim- 
Burgundy  and  Bretagne  from  the  intereft  of  the  ^d0cfonft*~ 
Engiifh.  He  knew  that  the  count  de  Richemont  France j 
was  incenfed  againft  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  had 
refufed  to  confer  upon  him  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  thefe,  by  proper 
emiffaries,  he  flattered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
count  agreed  to  accept  of  the  conftable's  office,  va- 
cant fince  the  death  of  Buchan  j  and  even  under- 
took to  bring  over  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne to  the  intereft  of  Charles,  provided  that  prince 
would  banifh  Louvet  from  his  councils,  and  pro- 
cure the  confent  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  his 
engaging  in  the  king's  fervice.  Charles  accordingly 
declared  him  conftable  of  France,  as  the  duke  did 
not  object  to  this  promotion  ;  but  that  prince,  tho* 
irritated  againft  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the 
Englifli  in  general,  had  not  fo  entirely  forgot  his 
father's  arTafTi nation,  as  to  liften  to  the  propofals  of 
the  king,  who  had  fent  the  bimops  of  Puy  and 
Chartres,  to  detach  him,  if  poflible,  from  the  in- 
tereft of  Henry.  They  endeavoured  to  excufe 

Charles 
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A.  c.  .425.  Charles  with  regard  to  his  father's  death,  by  faying 
he  was  miQed  by  evil  counfellors  j  and  the  duke 
took  this  opportunity  to  tell  them,  that  when  his 
majefty  fhould  have  banifhed  thofe  evil  counfellors 
from  his  prefence,  it  would  then  be  a  proper  time  to 
talk  of  an  accommodation.  Thefe  were  Tannegui 
de  Chatel  and  Louvet,  .  who  ftill  maintained  the 
foremoft  place  in  his  favour.  The  firft  being  ap- 
prized of  the  duke's  declaration,  infilled  upon  being 
difmiffed  from  the  fervice.  Charles  granted  his  re- 
queft  with  reluctance  :  but  the  other  was  not  fo  ho- 
neft  as  to  facrifice  his  own  private  advantage  to  his 
matter's  intereft.  He  not  only  enjoyed  a  large  fhare 
of  his  fovereign's  favour  •,  but  his  credit  was  corro- 
borated by  the  influence  of  his  daughter,  married  to 
the  lord  of  Joyeufe,  who,  with  the  famous  Agnes 
Sorel,  divided  the  affection  of  Charles.  Louvet 
thus  fupported,  fet  the  new  conftable  at  defiance  ; 
and  the  court  was  immediately  fplit  into  two  fac- 
tions, which  greatly  obftructed  their  fovereign's  in- 
tereft. Charles  himfelf  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Lou- 
vet ;  but  the  nobility  adhered  to  the  conftable  ;  and 
thththebr°  when  ^  retired  from  court  in  difguft,  declaring  he 
duke  of  would  never  return  while  his  antagonift  fhould  re- 

dalesaforde~  tain  .his  office»    theV  witndrevv  to  their  refpedive 

Charles,      countries,  and  the  king  found  himfelf  almoft  to- 

tally abandoned.    Then  he  was  obliged  to  facrifice 

his  minifter,  and  make  conceffions  to  the  conftable, 

who  not  only  refumed  his  place,  but  alfo  performed 

Hift.de  cha.  his  promife,  in  bringing  over  his  brother  the  duke 

of  Bretagne,  who  did  homage  at  Saumur. 
The  duke        The  court  of  Henry  was  as  much  difturbed  by 
«»™  »"*   faction  as  that  of  Charles.    The  duke  of  Glouce- 


Sa°te'ato  ^er'  anc*  ^is  Unc^e  the  bim°P  °^  Wiftchefter,  hated 

qwnShe-  each  other  with  implacable  rancour.     That  pre- 

duETo?6  ^ate  ^aci  °PP°^eci  Wlth  a^  n's  mighc  tne  expedition 

Giouc°eftcr  to  Hainault  •,   though  the  duke's  intereft  prevailed 

!"d  {}?J£-  in  the  council  :  but.  in  the  abfence  of  Gloucefter, 

ih-pofWm«  i 

cheftcr.  tnC 
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the  other  acquired  fuch  influence,  that  when  he  re-  A-c-  ***>. 
turned,  the  biihop's  credit  Teemed  to  preponderate. 
Their  quarrel  was  immediately  revived,  and  broke 
out  in  divers  tumults  and  frays  between  their  par- 
tifans.  The  bifhop  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  intreating  him  in  the  molt  earned  manner 
to  return  and  reform  the  abufes  occafioiied  by  his 
brother's  mifcondud:  j  and  Gloucefter  drew  up  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  to  be  preferred  againfl  Win- 
chefter  at  the  enfuing  parliament.  The  duke  c£ 
Bedford,  finding;  his  preience  abfolutely  necefTary 
in  England,  left  the  command  of  the  army  in 
France  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  arrived  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  December  in  England,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  council  and  the  nation,  in  qua- 
lity of  protedor.  In  a  few  days  after  His  return, 
he  explained  the  (late  of  affairs  in  France  to  the 
council ;  and,  in  particular,  expatiated  on  the  infi- 
delity of  the  count  de  Richerriont,  and  his  brother 
the  duke  of  Brittany,  againfl:  whom  war  was  de- 
clared by  public  proclamation,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  January.  The  next  affair  which  cngroiTed  the  R  ^  , 
attention  of  the  pfote&or,  was  the  quarrel  between 
his  brother  and  uncle,  which  he  employed  all  his 
influence  to  accommodate.  Ms  convoked  a"n  afferri-  A  c  ^ 
bly  of  the  nobles  at  St.  Alban's,  that  they  might 
afiift  him  in  mediating  a  reconciliation,  which  was 
fo  necefiary  towards  the  preferv'ation  of  the  public 
peace  •,  but  all  their  endeavours  proving  ineffectual, 
the  difpute  was  referred  to  the  decifion  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  already  fummoned  to  itieet  in 
March  at  Leicefter.  There  the  duke  of  Glouce- 
fter exhibited  his  articles  of  impeachment,  which 
being  examined  by  a  committee,  appeared  frivo- 
lous ;  and  the  biihop  was  acquitted.  The'n  the  par- 
liament exhorted  both  parties  to  lay  aficic  the'ir  mu- 
tual animofity  ;  and  they  embraced  each  other  witli 
exterior  marks  of  perfect  reccr.ciliation,  while  their 
N°,  39,  'Dd  hearts 
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A.C.  1416.  hearts  rankled  with  revenge.  The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  fuppoled  this  accommodation  would  not 
lafl,  and  forefaw  that  a  divifion  in  the  council 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  king's  affairs,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  uncle  to  refign  the  great  feal,  which 
was  given  to  the  bifhop  of  London,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  next  voyage  to  France,  on  pretence 
of  fulfilling  a  vow  -,  in  confideration  of  which  con  - 
cefiions,  the  duke  promifed  to  follicit  a  cardinal's 
hat  in  his  favour,  which  was  afterwards  actually  ob- 
tained. In  this  feffion,  which  was  denominated  the 
parliament  of  Batts,  becaufe  the  followers  of  the 
members  being  prohibited  from  carrying  arms,  pro- 
vided themfelves  with  clubs  and  flaves,  the  necef- 
fary  fupplies  were  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  th« 
war  with  France  ;  a  ftatute  was  enacted  againft  the 
exportation  of  fheep,  without  the  king's  licence ; 
and  other  regulations  were  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  maintaining  the  liberty  of 
A«.  Pub.  the  lubjed.  The  protedlor  reftored  to  John  Mow- 
bray,  e.arl  marefchal,  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  he  had  loft  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and 
created  forty  knights,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  duke  of  York,  heir  of  blood  to  Mortimer  earl 
of  March,  who  had  lately  died  in  Ireland  without 
iffue. 

Theconfta-       During  thefe  tranfaclions  in  England,  the  con- 

SlfgfaceTat6  ftable  Richemont   aflembled  an  army  of  twenty 

st/james     thoufand  men  in  Brittany  •,  and  entering  Norman- 

deueuvron.  dy^  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Pontorfon  about  the 

latter  end  of  February  :  then  he  undertook  the  fiege 

of  St.  James  de  Beuvron,  where  was  a  numerous 

garrifon  of"  Englifh  troops,  which  defended  it  with 

extraordinary   valour.     He  expeded  a   fupply  of 

money  from  De  Giac,  who  had  fucceeded  Lou  vet 

in  the  management  of  the  finances  ;  but  that  mini- 

iler  fearing  he  would  become  intolerably  infolent, 

and  govern  the  court  according  to  his  own  fancy, 

fhould 
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fiiould  he  fucceed  in  this  enterprize,  refolved  todif-  A.C.  ^g. 
appoint  him  in  his  expe£tation.  The  conftable  fee- 
ing his  army  diminifli  every  day  by  defertion,  con- 
ceived the  moft  violent  indignation  againft  De  Giac, 
and  became  almoft  frantic  with  the  apprehenfion  of 
being  difgraced  in  his  firft  military  undertaking. 
At  length,  being  alarmed  with  a  falfe  report  that 
the  enemies  were  on  their  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
place,  he  refolved  to  give  the  afiault,  though  the 
breach  was  hardly  practicable ;  and  detached  two 
thoufand  men  upon  the  road  to  Avranche,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Englifh  in  play,  ftiould  they  come  up 
during  the  attack.  This  difpofition  being  made, 
he  ftormed  the  breach  with  great  fury  j  but  met 
with  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that  there  was  very 
little  appearance  of  his  carrying  the  place  by  aflault. 
The  detachment  feeing  no  enemy  approaching^  de- 
ferted  their  poft,  and  returned  to  the  camp,  with  a 
view  to  mare  in  the  glory  and  fpoils  of  the  day;  and 
they  came  on  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  affailants 
concluded  they  were  repulfed  by  the  Englim  army* 
and  were  inftaritly  feized  with  confirmation.  They 
forthwith  quitted  the  aflault  j  and  fuch  was  the  pa- 
nic which  prevailed  among  them,  that  all  the  con- 
itable's  endeavours  could  not  bring  them  back  to 
the  charge.  The  befieged  perceiving  their  diforder, 
made  a  furious  fally,  and  fell  among  them  with  fuch 
impetuofity,  that  they  fled  with  precipitation,  leav- 
ing their  baggage  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the 
Englim. 

Richemont  was  infinitely  mortified  at  this  dif-  ^^' 
grace,  and  fo  exafperated  againft  De  Giac,  to  whom  mioi&m  DC 
he  imputed  the  difafter,   that   he  vov/ed   revenge  £j^™J 
againft  him,  and  executed  it  with  the  firft  opportu- 
nity. Having  rallied  his  forces,  he  fell  into  Anjou, 
where  he  reduced  La  Fleche  and  Gallerande  ;  and 
the  campaign    being    ended,     returned  to  court, 
where  he  caufed  De  Giac  to  be  ftrangled  in  his  bed 
D  d  2  and 
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A.  c.  1426.  and  thrown  into  the  Loire  •,  and  publicly  declared 
he  would  treat  in  the  fame  manner,  any  man  who 
fhould  prefume  to  engrofs  the  king's  favour.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Camus  of  Beaulieu,  who  ventured  to 
accept  of  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  De  Giac 
was  in  a  few  days  aflaffinated  in  the  king's  palace 
by  the  direction  of  this  ferocious  conftable,  who 
\vould  fuffer  none  to  refide  at  court  but  fuch  as 
depended  entirely  on  his  favour.  Charles  was  fo 
incenfed  at  his  infolence  and  preemption,  that  he 
not  only  refufed  to  fee  him,  but  even  trembled  with 
rage  when  his  name  was  mentioned  ;  neverthelefs, 
fuch  \vas  the  delperate  fituation  of  his  affairs,  that 
he  had  no  other  rdburce  but  his  army  of  Bretons, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  keep  terms  with  Riche- 
mont. 

•rheEng-  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  En - 
lift  are  glifli  troops  in  the  abfence  of  the  regent,  was  fo 
thelfegeof  weakened  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter's  war  inHain- 
Aionuigis.  auk,  that  he  had  not  forces  fufficient  to  take  the 
field  again-ft  the  conftable;  but  now  that  the  troops 
of  Brittany  were  diminifhed  by  defertion,  and  the 
court  of  Charges  was  embroiled  with  diffenfions,  he 
affembled  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men  -,  and,  after 
having  retaken  ibme  caitles  in  Le  Maine,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bretons,  he  under- 
took the  fiege  of  Montargis,  a  place  of  great  im- 
porta  nee,  fituated  on  the  river  Loin,  whe/e  it  di- 
vides into  three  branches.  His  army  being  too  in- 
ccnfiderable  to  attack  the  town  in  form,  he  convert- 
ed the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  and  of  confequence  di- 
vided his  forces  into  three  bodies,  ft-parated  by  the 
branches  of  the  river,  over  which,  however,  he 
threw  wooden  bridges  of  communication.  Thefe 
different  divifions  were  commanded  by  himfeif,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  and  John  dc  la  Pole,  brother  to  that 
nobleman.  The  blockade  had  already  continued 
three  months,  and  the  befieged  were  reduced  to  ex'- 
6-  tremity, 
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tremity,  when  Charles  defired  the  conftabJg  to  at-  A-  c-  '4z6- 
tempt  their  relief;  but  his  army  being  by  this  time 
disbanded,  he  would  not  expofe  himielf  to  another 
diigrace  with  raw  troops  occafionally  raifed.     What 
he  declined  was  undertaken  by  the  Baftard  of  Or- 
kans,  who,  though  no  more  than  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  already  given  repeated  proofs  of 
extraordinary  courage  and  conduct  He  affembled 
about  fixteen  hundred  men,  and  confidently  march- 
ed towards  Montargis,  upon  an  enterprize  of  the 
utmoft  difficulty,  to  beatchieved  againit  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  whole  reputation  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
greateft  generals.     The  befieged  had  by  this  time 
opened  their  fluices,  fo  as  to  overflow  the  bridges  of 
communication  between  the  Englifh  quarters  •,  and 
the  baftard  refolved  to  attack  them  feparately  before 
the  water  mould  fubfide.     He  gave  one  half  of  his 
troops  to  Lahire,  with  orders  to  attack  the  quarter 
of  De  la  Pole,  while  he  himfelf  charged  the  earl  of 
Suffolk.     After  an  obftinate  engagement  the  earl 
and  his  brother  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  was  drown-  Mezc™. 
ed  in  the  river  ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  finding  it  Monltl 
impofiible  to  give  them  any  afiiftance,  retired  in 
good  order.     The  place  was  immediately  relieved  ; 
and  this  exploit  was  confidered  as  an  happy  omen  of 
the  baftard's  future  fuccefs  :  but  this  advantage  was 
followed  by  no  other  operation  of  confequence  ;  for 
both  fides  were  fo  weak,  that  they  thought  proper  to 
a<5t  on  the  defenfive  only. 

The  duel  between  the  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  jaqufiina 
Burgundy  had  been  put  off  by  common  content ;  J^J*^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  this  laft  employed  his  emifia-  rfcapos  vo 
ries  among  the  people  of  Hainault,  in  order  to  form  Ho!land- 
a  party  that  mould  deliver  Jaqudina  into  the  hands 
of  her  lawful  husband  the  duke  of  Brabant.    Thefe 
negotiations    being  affifted  by    the  princdVs  own 
mother,  who  was  (piaffed  in  favour  of  Burgu.ndy, 
D  d  3  were 
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4.  c.  1426.  Were  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  all  of  a  fudden 
the  towns  of  Hainault  declared  for  the  duke  of  Bra- 
bant; and  his  brother,  the  count  of  St.  Po],  pre- 
fented  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  before  Mons, 
where  the  dutchefs  refided.  The  magiftrates,  feign- 
ing the  utmoft  terror  at  his  approach,  declared 
themfelves  altogether  incapable  of  defending  the 
town,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which 
it  was  ftipulated  that  Jaquelina  fhould  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  would 
take  charge  of  her  perfon  until  the  dilpute  could  be 
terminated  by  the  pope's  decifion.  She  was  accord- 
ingly conducted  to  Ghent  by  the  prince  of  Orange  i 
and  all  the  dutchy  of  Hainault  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged the  duke  of  Brabant  for  their  fovereign. 
The  dutchefs  was  extremely  mortified  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  in  letters  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  com- 
plained of  having  been  villainoufly  betrayed  •,  but 
upon  recollection  fhe  difTembled  her  chagrin,  and 
even  affected  to  wait  the  pope's  fentence  with  chear- 
ful  refignation.  Her  keepers,  deceived  by  this  ap- 
pearance of  good  humour,  relaxed  in  their  vigilance ; 
fo  that  fhe  found  means  to  efcape  in  difguife  to  Hol- 
land, where  fhe  was  cordially  received  by  fome 
noblemen,  while  others  declared  for  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  began  a  war  on  her  account  that 
Monftreiet.  Jafted  two  years  without  intermiffion. 
A.C.  1427.  The  war  in  France  ftill  languished,  for  want  of 
A  civil  war  men  on  both  fides  to  undertake  any  enterprize  of 
c™m8ershof  importance.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  was  furprifed  in 
chaiies.  Mans  by  the  count  d'Orval  of  the  houfe  of  Albret, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  tower,  from  whence 
he  was  delivered  by  the  gallantry  of  Talbot,  who 
expelled  the  French  in  his  turn  \  and  after  having 
taken  Laval  in  Maine,  joined  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  fiege  of  Pontorfon,  which 
had  been  reduced  by  the  conftable  during  the  courfe 
of  the  preceding  year.  About  this  period  the  duke 
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of  Bedford  arrived  in  France,  with  a  reinforcement  *• c-  'w 
of  troops  that  enabled  him  to  execute  fchernes  of 
importance.     He  was  accompanied  by  the  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  who  received  the  cardinal's  hat  at 
Calais  with  great  folemnity ;  and,  as  being  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  was  afterwards  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Cardinal  of  England :    in  a  little  time  af- 
ter this  promotion  he  was  appointed  the  pope's  le- 
gate in  this  kingdom  ;  an  office  which  enabled  him 
to  improve  his  wealth  and  influence,  to  the  preju- 
dice and  ruin  of  his  enemy  the  duke  of  Gloucefter. 
Mean  while   the  court  of  Charles  was    more  and 
more  diftrafted  by  diflenfions  of  the  minifters  and 
nobility.     La  Tremouille  had  now  engrofTed  the 
king's  favour ;  and  though  he  had  formerly  pro- 
fefied  friendfhip  for  the  conftable,  he  no  fooner  fuc- 
ceeded  Beaulieu  in  the  management  of  the  finan- 
ces, than  he  changed  his  conduct  towards  Riche- 
mont,   and  fomented  the  king's  averfion  to  that 
nobleman.     The  other  courtiers  were  incenfed  at 
his  behaviour,  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  was  no 
o:her  perfon  but  the  conftable  who  could  re-efta- 
blilh  the  affairs'  of  France  •,  andr  they  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  minifter.     The 
counts  of  Clermont  and  La  Marche  were  at  the 
head  of  this  aflfociation,  and  aflembled  a  body  of 
forces,  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  furprifc  him 
at  Bourges ;  but  notwithftanding  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  king  to  Loches,  they  refolved  to  feize  his 
two  creatures  La  Borde  and  De  Prie,  who  fled  for 
refuge  into  the  great  tower,  which  was  immediately 
invefted.    De  Prie  was  killed   fighting  in  his  own 
defence,  but  the  other  held  out  until  he  was  reliev- 
ed by  the  king  in  perfon.    This  quarrel  degenerated 
into  a  civil  war  which  raged  feveral  months,  and 
was   at  laft  terminated   by  the  mediation  of  the 
duke  of  Alencon,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Verneuil,  and  lately  ranfomed  for  two  hundred 
D  d  4  thoufand 
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Af  c.  14^7.  ^houfand  crowns,   a  fum  he  could  not  raife  without 

felling  all   his  jewels,  together  with  the  town  of 

Fougeres  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  :  but  by  this  time 

the  conftable  had  retired  in  difguft  to  Vannes,  and 

Charles  had  very  little  reafon  to  hops  for  a  conti- 

jifezewi.      nuation  of  his  fervice  and  good  offices. 

Thedyke  of      xhe  deplorable  condition  of  Charles,  deftitu.  te  of 

oSgeluo     forces,  officers,  and  money,  and  embroiled  in  thofe 

rf"t°un5the  domeftic  difquiets,  furnifhed  the  regent  with  an  op- 

jSet.      portunity  to  execute  a  fcheme  he  had  projected  in 

England.     Pontorfon    having  furrendered    after  a 

long  fiege,  he  took  the  field  in  perfon,   at  the  head 

of  twenty  thoufand   men,    in   order  to   fall  upon 

"Brittany,  which  he  threatened  with  ruin  anddefola- 

tion.     Whether  the  fovereign  of  that  country  was 

Actually  intimidated  by  the  regent's   menaces,  or 

glad  of  a  pretence  for  abandoning  a  finking  caufe, 

which  he  efpoufed  merely  out  of  complailance  to 

his  brother  Richemont,  he  fent  ambafiadors  to  the 

duke  of  Bedford,    folliciting   peace  on    his  own 

terms  -,    and  it  v/as  granted  on   condition  of  his 

(wearing   to  obferye  the  peace  of  Troye,  and  to 

$o  homage  to  young  Henry  whenever  it  fhould  be 

required.    The  duke  of  Brittany  was  agreeably  fur- 

prifed  at  this  moderation  of  the  regent,   which  he 

had  no  reafon  to  expe<5t  •,   and  Bedford  was  pleafed 

with  an  opportunity  to  detach,  by  fair  means,  fuch 

Aft.F«b.    a  powerful  ally  from  the  intereft  of  Charles. 

ciour-^cr       'While  thefe  revolutions  happened  in  France,  Ja- 

abandons     quelina  finding  herfelf  involved  in  a  war  with  the 

jTmines  ^u^e  c^  Burgundy,  follicitcd  the  duke  of  Glouce- 

i  v  ncr       fter  for  fuccours  ;   and  that  prince,  v/ith  the  affift- 

^^Tnai-  ance  °^  parliament,   fent  over  a  fmall  reinforcement 

j>ine. "        of  troops,    who  immediately   after  their   landing 

were  defeated  by  the  Burgundians.     At  length,   by 

the  interceffion  of  the  regent,    the  defign  of  the 

duel  was  laid  afide,  and  a  truce  concluded,  during 

whit-h.  Gloucefter  v/as  prevailed  upon  to  leave  his 

difpute 
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difpute  with  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  the  pope's  de-  A-  ?•  lw 
termination.  His  holinefs,  in  a  little  time  after  this 
reference,  publimed  his  fentence,  by  which  he  an- 
nulled and  diflblved  the  marriage  berween  Jaquelina 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  and  confirmed  her 
former  contract  with  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who 
did  not  long  furvive  this  arbitration.  Upon  the 
death  of  that  prince,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther the  count  of  St.  Pol,  Jaquelina  ought  to  have 
retaken  pofieffion  of  her  own  territories  ;  but  the 
intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  fuch  an  ef- 
fect upon  her  fubje&s,  that  they  refufed  to  ac- 
knowledge her  for  their  foverelgn  ±  and  the  duke  being 
chofen  umpire  between  her  and  them,  obliged  her 
to  put  the  government  of  her  dominions  into  his 
hands,  to  conftitute  him  her  heir,  and  oblige  herfelf 
to  pafs  the  reft  of  her  days  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood. 
The  duke  of  Gioucefler  acquiefced  in  the  fentence 
of  the  pope  •,  and  though  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  revived  his  pretenfions  upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Brabant,  if  the  lady  had  b?en  left  unengag- 
ed, he  was  perfuaded  by  his  brother  to  defift  from  ' 
his  claim,  which,  if  purfued,  would  prove  prejudi- 
cial to  king  Henry,  by  alienating  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy from  his  intereft.  Gloucefter  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  perfuaded,  and  abandoning  Jaquelina, 
married  Eleanor  Cobham,  whom  he  had  long  main- 
tained as  his  concubine. 

The  war  of  Hainault  being  thus  determined,  all  A- c-  ™z*< 
the  ilrength  of  England  was  united  for  the  conqueft 
of  France,  which  I'eemed  the  more  eafy  as  Charles 
had  not  one  body  of  troops  in  the  field,  and  had 
lately  given  himfelf  up  to  the  pleafures  of  indolence, 
as  if  he  had  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  oppoling  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy.     The  earl  of  Warwick  had 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  appoint', 
yernor  to  the  king  in  the  room  of  the  duke  c 
eter  lately  deceaied  j  and  the  earl  of  Salifnury  ar- 

lived 
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A.,C.  142*.  rived  in  France  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men, 

whom  he  had  raifed  at  his  own  expence  in  England, 

in  confequence  of  a  convention   with  the  council. 

As  foon  as  he  brought  that  reinforcement  to  Paris, 

the  regent  beftowed  upon  him  the  command  of  an 

army  amounting  to  fixteen  thoufand  men,  in  order 

to  reduce  all   the  places  that  were  poflefied    by 

Charles  on  this  fide  the  Loire,  and  to  drive  him 

entirely  out  of  the  northern  provinces.     He  began 

his  march  towards  the  Loire,  accompanied  by  the 

earl  of  Suffolk,  by  Talbot,  Faftolfe,  and   feveral 

other  officers  of  diftinction,  and  in  a  council  of  war 

refolved  to  undertake  the  liege  of  Orleans  ;  though 

this  refolution  was  taken  without  the  knowledge 

and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

As  it  was  neceffary  to  reduce  the  neighbouring 

places,  from  which  they  might  have  been  incom- 

moded in   the  fiege,  the  months  of  Auguft  and 

September  were  fpent  in  fubduing  Jenville,  Mehun, 

Baugenci,  Gergeau,  Clery,  Sully,  and  other  fmall 

places  ;   and  at  length  they  appeared  before  Or- 

leans on  the  twelfth  day  of  October.     Charles  per- 

ceiving the  intention  of  the  Englim,   had  fupplied 

the  place  with  great  ftore  of  provifion,  ammunition, 

and  a  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by  Gaucour, 

although  he  was  at  that  time  a  prifoner  with  the 

Englim,  releafed  on  parole  to  raife  the  money  for 

his    ranfom  •,   and    the   Baftard   of  Orleans,  with 

D'Orval,  Lahire,  Xaintrailles,  Thouars,  Bouffac, 

Chabannes,  La  Fayette,  Graville,  and  feveral  other 

officers  of  diftinction,  had  thrown  themfelves  into 

the  place,  to  fignalize  their  courage  and  addrefs. 

s  k;ncd  by       jn  orc}er  to  deprive  the  town  entirely  of  all  poffi- 

.    .  r      _  ,       '       .... 

bihty  of  receiving  fuccour,  the  earl  or  balilbury  or- 
dered fixty  fmall  forts  or  redoubts  to  be  built  around 
it,  of  which  fix  were  more  confiderable  than  the 
reft,  for  commanding  the  principal  avenues  of  the 
place  ;  and  thefe  were  fupplied  with  great  artillery, 

by 


a  cannon 
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by  which  the  walls  were  inceffantly  battered,  This  A  c  '^> 
was  a  place  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  Charles, 
and  as  fuch  defended  by  the  .garrifon  with  uncom- 
mon valour ;  in  a  word,  both  the  affailants  and  de- 
fendants feemed  to  fight  for  glory  more  than  for 
any  other  advantage,  and  on  both  fides  exploits  of 
gallantry  were  daily  performed.  Charles,  being 
deftitute  of  troops  and  money,  could  not  pretend 
to  raife  the  fiege  ;  but  notwithftanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  Englifh,  he  made  a  fliift  to  introduce  fuc- 
cours  from  time  to  time;  fo  that  the  garrifon, 
which  originally  confiffod  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
was,  by  the  latter  end  of  December,  augmented  to 
three  thoufand ;  and  the  number  of  the  befiegers 
increafed  to  three  and  twenty  thoufand,  by  the  rein- 
forcements they  received  from  the  regent.  The 
bulwark  of  Tournelle  being  damaged  by  the  can- 
non of  the  befiegers,  was  fet  on  fire  by  the  defen- 
dants ;  but  the  flames  were  extinguifhed  by  the 
Englifh,  who  made  a  lodgment  in  that  poft,  and 
at  the  fame  time  took  the  tower  of  the  bridge,  from 
whence  they  overlooked  the  whole  city.  In  this 
place  the  earl  of  Salifbury  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball,  while  he  ftood  obferving  the  pofture  of  the 
enemy  at  a  window :  but  his  death  did  not  one 
moment  interrupt  the  fiege,  which  was  carried  on 
with  the  fame  vigour  under  the  direction  of  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  afiifted  by  the  renowned  Talbot,  one  RmCT 
of  the  greateft  captains  whom  that  age  produced. 

Four  months  had  already  been  fpent  in  continual  ™.c  F™cF» 

J  .          .  defeated  in 

falhes  and  attacks,  when  the  regent  ordered  a  con-  the  battle  of 
voy  of  falt-fiih  to  fet  out  from  Paris  for  the  ufe*£I™g;b* 
of  the  befiegers,  in  Lent,  guarded  by  feventeen  him-  Faftoite. 
dred  men,    under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Fa- 
ilolfe,  an  officer  of  approved  valour  and  experience. 
Charles,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  day  on  which 
he  intended  to  begin  his  march,  ordered  the  count 
de  Clermont  to  attack  him  with  three  thoufand 

men 
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A.C.  1428.  men  on  the  road  to  Orleans ;  and  that  nobleman 
executed  his  orders  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February 
at  Rouvray  St.  Denis.     Faftolfe,  being  apprifed  of 
his  approach,  drew  up  his  men  behind  a  barricade 
of  waggons,  where  they  fuftained  the  firft  fhock  of 
the  enemy,  who  attacked  them  wkh  their  ufual  im- 
petuofity ;  but,  far  from  breaking  through  the  re- 
trenchment, they  met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception, 
as  threw  them  into  confufion ;  and  the  Englifh 
commander  feeing  their  diforder,  caufed  openings 
to   be  made  in  his  barricade,  through  which  his 
men  charged  the  enemy  before  they  could  rally, 
/v.c.  1429.  an(j  routecj  them  with  great  carnage.  In  this  action, 
which  was  denominated  the  battle  of  Herrings, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  noblemen  or  officers  of 
diftinction  loft  their  lives,  befides  a  great  number 
of  common  foldiers  -,  but  the  Baftard  of  Orleans, 
Me/frit^'  w^°  tad  joined  Clermont  on  this  occafion,  retreated 
to  the  town  with  four  hundred  men  in  good  order. 
Orie™?dof      Charles  was  fo  dilheartened  at  this  overthrow, 
makes  her    that  he  began  to  look  upon  his  affairs  as  defpe- 
appeanRce   rate  .  but  th&t  fa  mjght  not  be  wanting  to  his  own 
rrmch       intereft,  in  neglecting  any  ftep  that  might  contri- 
bute towards  the  prefervation  of  Orleans,  he  fent 
Xaintrailles  to  the  regent  at  Paris,  to  propofe  that 
the  city  might  be  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  until   the  war  fhould   be  finifhed. 
This  propofal  being  rejected  by  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  French  king  had  actually  determined  to 
retire  into  Dauphine,  when  his  affairs  were  reftored 
by  a  very  furprifing  revolution.     About  the  latter 
end  of  February,  a  country  wench  called  Joan  of 
Arc,  native  of  the  village  of  Danremy  in  Lorraine, 
addrefled  herfelf  to  Robert  de  Baudricourt  governor 
of  Vau-couleurs  -,  and  affirmed  that  me  had  a  com- 
miflTion  from  heaven  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans, 
and  conduct  Charles  to  Rheims,  where  he  mould 
be  anointed  and  confecrated.    Robert  fent  this  dam  - 

fel 
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fel  to  the  king  at  Chinon.  Whether  me  was  re-  *.c.  14*9. 
ally  a  vifionary,  who  thought  herfelf  actuated  by 
divine  infpiration,  or  only  ufed  as  an  inftrument 
for  the  execution  of  a  fcheme  which  the  court  had 
contrived  to  revive  the  fpirits  of  the  French,  broken 
by  fo  many  repeated  defeats,  certain  it  is,  fhe  was 
received  as  fomething  fupernatural.  She  difcovered 
the  king,  whom  fhe  had  never  feen  before,  in  fpite 
of  a  diguife  he  had  affumtd  to  deceive  her  ;  and  the 
doctors  of  theology  being  ordered  to  examine  her, 
declared  that  her  vocation  was  altogether  miracu- 
lous. The  parliament  of  Poitiers,  after  the  like 
enquiry,  efpoufed  the  fame  opinion ;  and  the  king 
gave  out  that  fhe  had  explained  to  him  certain  fe- 
crets,  which  fhe  could  not  pombly  know  but  by  di- 
vine revelation.  By  thefe  means  every  body  was 
prepofTcfled  in  favour  of  the  Maiden;  and  the 
people  in  general  believed  fhe  was  exprefly  fent  of 
God  for  the  lalvation  of  the  kingdom.  Hitherto 
the  fcheme,  as  in  all  probability  it  was,  fucceeded 
to  the  wifh  of  the  projector.  Joan  of  Arc  was 
looked  upon  with  adoration ;  and  the  French  troops 
glowed  with  impatience  to  retrieve  their  honour* 
under  the  aufpices  of  this  female  champion.  She 
was  certainly  endowed  with  the  courage  and  ad- 
drefs  of  an  amazon,  and  her  natural  intrepidity 
was  flattered  by  the  arts  of  fuperilicion ;  fo  that  me 
was  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  that 
overlooked  every  fpecies  of  danger.  She  afiumed  the 
habit  and  armour  of  a  man,  and  was  furnifhed  with 
a  fword  from  the  tomb  of  a  renowned  knight,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine  de  Fierbois. 

The  French  foldiery  being  thus  animated,  Charles  she  c«np!» 
fent  a  convoy  towards  Orleans,  guarded  by  a  ftrong  »  nufcthe 
body  of  troops,  whom  the  Maiden  had  afiiired  of  fiese« 
fuccefs ;  and  when  they   approached   the  gate  of 
Burgundy,  the  Baftard  made  a  fally  to  favour  their 
entrance  :  a  long  arvd  obftinate  engagement  en- 

fued* 
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A.  0.1429.  fuedj  and,  the  Englifh  being  defeated,  Joan  en- 
tered Orleans  at  the  head  or  the  convoy,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  now  fully 
fatisfied  of  her  divine   miffion.     That  this   fpirit 
might  not  be  allowed  to  cool,  file,   on  the  fourth 
day  of  May,  attacked  the  fort  of  St.  Loup,  which 
was  one  of  thofe  the  Englifli  had  raifed  for  the 
blockade  of  the  place  \  and,   after  a  furious  dif- 
pute  of  four  hours,  carried  it  fword  in  hand,  againft 
a  garrifon  of  twelve  hundred  men,  four  hundred 
of  whom  v/ere  killed  in  the  aflault.     In  two  days 
after  this  action,  fhe  proceeded  againft  the  fort  of 
St.  John,   where  me  met  with  very  little  refiftance 
from  the  Englifli,  who  had  well  nigh  abandoned 
it  before  her  approach.     Having  fecured  this  con- 
queft,  me  marched  immediately  againft  the  fort  of 
London,  which  was  the  moft  considerable  of  the 
whole  number,  and  took  it  by  ftorm,  after  a  very 
obftinate  engagement.     Without  giving  her  troops 
the  leaft  refpite,  fhe  led  them,  that  fame  evening, 
againft  the  fort  of  Tournelles  -,  but,  for  want  of 
day  light,  was  obliged  to  poftpone  the  attack  till 
next  morning,  when  fhe  began  the  aflault,  which 
continued  fourteen  hours  without  intermiffion.   The 
French  were  repulfed  four  times,  and  as  often  led 
back  to  the  charge  by  Joan  in  perfon,   notwith* 
ftanding  her  being  mot  with  an  arrow  between  the 
neck  and  the  moulder  ^  at  length  the  fort  was  taken, 
and  fix  hundred  of  the  garrifon  cut  in  pieces.' 
*      Such   a   feries  of  fucceis,  evidently   owing   to 
the  valour  of  this  virago,  who  was  extolled  as  an 
apoftle  from  heaven,  produced  univerfal  confterna- 
tion  among  the  Englifh.     Though  they  did  not 
believe  the  divinity  of  her  million,  they  conceived 
a  notion  rather  more  abfiTrd,  and  fuppofed  that  fhe 
acted  by  compact  with  the  devil.     The  lofs  of  fo 
many  forts,  and  the  dejection  of  the  foldiers,  ren- 
dering it  impoflible  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 

the 
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the  fiege,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  abandoned  the  enter-  A>c-  M**. 
prize,  after  having  lain  fcven  months  before  the 
place,  and  retired  in  diforder,  not  without  confi- 
derable  lofs  from  the  befieged,  who  now  purfued 
them,  in  their  turn,  though  greatly  inferior  in 
number.  Such  a  panic  prevailed  among  the  Eng- 
lifh,  that  they  were  afraid  of  facing  thofe  troops 
whom  they  had  fo  often  defeated,  and  fo  lately  de- 
fpifed.  The  very  generals  were  ftupified  with  ter- 
ror ;  for,  inftead  of  keeping  their  forces  together 
in  a  body,  until  they  mould  have  recollected  thcm- 
felves  from  this  infatuation,  they  diftributed  great 
part  of  the  army  in  places  near  the  Loire,  which 
they  had  reduced  before  they  undertook  the  fiege 
of  Orleans,  and  retreated  with  the  reft  to  a  great 
diftance :  fo  that  the  enemy  had  leifure  to  retake 
the  towns  arid  fortrefles  which  they  had  thus  garri- 
foned.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  had  imprudently 
thrown  himfelf,  with  four  hundred  men  only,  into 
Gergeau,  where  he  was  made  prifoner  •,  and  all  the 
other  places  but  Baugency,  were  again  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Charles,  who  now  refolved 
to  go  and  be  confecrated  at  Rheims,  though  that 
city  was  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  This 
expedition,  however,  he  would  not  undertake  until 
he  mould  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Baugency, 
which  he  immediately  invefted ;  and,  while  em- 
ployed in  this  fiege,  he  was  joined  by  the  conftable 
of  Richemont,  who,  hearing  of  his  fuccefs,  laid 
afide  his  refentment,  and  raifed  twelve  hundred 
horfe,  and  as  many  thoufand  infantry,  in  Bretagne, 
for  his  fervice. 

The  place  being  reduced,  Charles,  by  the  advice 
of  his  council,  marched  into  Beauce  againft  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  Englifh  troops,  amounting  to  fix 
thoufand  men,  encamped  near  Patay,  under  the 
conduct  of  Talbot,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  com- 
mand after  the  difafter  of  Suffolk.  The  French 

came 
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A-  c.  1429.  came  upon  them  fo  fuddcnly,  that  they  fcarce  ha'd 
time  to  be  formed.  When  they  were  charged, 
fuch  was  their  panic  andconfuiion,  that  the  greater 
part  fled  without  making  the  lead  refiftance  ;  and 
Sir  John  Fattolfe  himfclf  was  hurried  away  in  the 
midll  of  the  fugitives.  The  lords  Talbot,  Scales, 
and  Hungerford,  maintained  the  battle  with  great 
valour,  until  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  two  thoufand  of  their  men  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  :  then  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  and  were  taken  prilbners,  toge- 
ther with  Sir  Thomas  Rempfton,  and  other  officers 
of  diftinction.  Jenville,  a  ftrong  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Patay,  garrifoned  with  Knglifh  troops, 
furrcndered  to  the  victors  without  refiftance  ;  and 
all  the  caftles,  that  held  for  Henry,  aboiit  Orle- 
ans, were  abandoned  by  the  defendants,  who  re- 
tired towards  Paris.  The  mifcarriage  before  Orle- 
ans, and  their  defeat,  were  fo  fatal  to  the  Englifh 
intercity  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  obliged  to 
confine  himfelf  within  the  walls  of  the  capital  ; 
while  the  affairs  of  Charles  affumed  a  mod  flourim- 

Aronflrckt.  jng  afpect.  His  brother  in-  law  Lewis  III.  duke 
of  Anjou,  and  king  of  Sicily,  joined  him  with  a 
reinforcement  of  foldiers,  and  fome  excellent  offi- 
cers, whom  he  had  lately  brought  back  from  Italy  5 
fo  that,  when  he  reviewed  his  army  at  Gien,  it 
amounted  to  fifteen  thoufand  fighting  men,  five  of 
which  he  fent  off  in  two  detachments  -,  one  under 
the  conftable,  to  make  a  diverfion  in  Normandy  ; 
and  the  other  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
Guienne,  under  the  conduct  of  the  count  de  Per- 
driac.  The  king  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
maining ten  thoufand,  began  his  march  for  Rheims  ; 
and  in  his  rcuce,  received  the  fubmiffion  of  Trove 
and  Chalons,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Auxerre  pro- 
mifed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Champagne.  Thofe  of  Rheims  expelled  the 
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£nglifh  garrifon,  and  fent  deputies  with  their  keys  A-c-  J4-9. 
to  the  king,  who  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and 
was  confederated  with  great  folemnity.  When  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  de- 
fired  permiffion  to  retire,  alledging  that  fhe  had  now 
accomplilhed  the  end  of  her  calling  ^  but  the  king 
prefled  her  fo  earneftly  to  ftay,  that  fhe  at  length 
complied  with  his  requeft. 

During  this  furprifing  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  H«nrx  :s 
Charles,  the  court  of  Henry  in  England  was  again  S 
embroiled  by  a  revival  of  the  quarrel  between  the  fter 
dtikeof  Gloucefterand  checardinal  of  England.  This 
prelate  was  now  become  more  infolenc  than  ever, 
iince  his  elevation  ;  and  the  duke,  in  order  to  mor- 
tify his  pride,  would  not  allow  him  to  officiate  at 
the  feftival  of  St.  George,  patron  of  the  order  oi; 
the  garter,  though  prelate  of  the  order,  in  quality 
of  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  The  duke  affirmed,  thar 
he  could  not  perform  the  functions  of  cardinal  and 
bifhop,  without  the  exprefs  permiffion  of  his  ma- 
jefty  -,  and  this  being  the  opinion  of  the  council, 
two  noblemen  were  lent  to  give  him  notice,  that  hr. 
Ihould  defift  from  acting  as  bifhop  of  Winchefter. 
Next  day,  he  appeared  at  council,  and  defired  to 
know  for  whatreafon  he  was  deprived  of  his  right; 
but,  the  council  gave  him  to  understand,  that  his 
acting  in  fuch  a  double  capacity  would  prejudice 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  i  and  they  per  fitted  in 
their  refolution.  This  was  a  fenfible  mortification  Aft 
to  the  cardinal,  as  it  afforded  matter  of  triumph 
to  his  adverfary ;  but  he  was  foon  confoled  for  the 
difgrace,  by  a  bull  from  the  pope,  appointing  him 
legate  for  Germany,  and  general  of  a  crufade  againft 
the  Bohemian  heretics,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by 
the  appellation  of  Huffites.  He  no  fopner  received 
this  commiffion,  than  he  follicited  the  council  for 
leave  to  raife  five  hundred  lances,  and  as  many 
thoufand  archers  for  that  fervice ;  and  his  requeft 
being  granted  under  certain  reftridions,  he  began 
Nu,  39,  E  e  his 
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A.  c.  1429  His  levies  with  equal  diligence  and  fuccefs.  In  the 
mean  time  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Patay  arriving 
in  England,  the  council  immediately  ordered  new 
levies  to  be  raifed  under  the  command  of  Radcliffe ; 
but,  as  thefe  could  not  be  afTembled  fo  foon  as  fuc- 
cours  were  required  in  France,  they  made  a  new 
convention  with  the  cardinal,  who  engaged  to 
fefve  with  his  troops  in  France,  under  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  till  the  end  of  December,  on  condition 
that  they  mould  not  be  employed  in  any  fiege.  In 
a  few  days  after  this  contract,  Garter  king  at  arm* 
arrived  with  letters  from  the  regent,  prefiing  the 
council  to  fend  over  a  reinforcement  with  all  pof- 
fible  difpatch,  and  deftring  that  the  kins*  might  go 
cfver  and  be  confecrated  at  Paris.  Henry  was  now 
,  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  his  council  agreed  to 
the  expediency  of  his  going  thither;  but  at  the 
fame  time  reforved  that  he  mould  be  firft  crowned 
king  of  England.  This  ceremony  was  accordingly 
performed  on  the  fixth  day  of  November  •>  and  then 
the  parliament,  which  was  afiembled  on  the  occafion, 
decreed  that  the  dignity  of  protector  mould  be  fup- 
preffed,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  be  thencefor- 
ward diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  King's  firft 
Rymrf.  counfellor. 

succefsof        While  the  Englifh  council  was  thus  employed, 
whomakes  l^e  ^uke  °f  Bedford  repaired  to  Picardy,  in  order 
an  attempt   to  make  draughts  from  garrifons,  and  wait  for  the 
TpariT1'7  foccours  from  England  -,  while  Soiffons,  'Provins, 
Chateau -Thierry,   Crepi,   and  fome  other  places, 
fubmitted  to  Charles.     The  regent  having  received 
the  reinforcement  levied  by  the  cardinal,  marched 
towards  Crepi,  in  order  to  give  the  French  king 
battle ;  and,   in  a  few  days,  the  two  armies  came 
in  fight  of  each  other  in  a  large  plain,  where  Bed- 
ford, who  had  few  horfe,  chofe  an  advantageous 
ficuation,  in  hope  of  being  attacked  by  the  French 
impetuofity,  to  which  he  had  owed  his  fuccefs  at 
Verneuil,     But,   for   once   he   was    difappointed. 

Charles 
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Charles,  grown  wife  by  experience,  forbore  to  at-  *••  c>  '4*9- 
tack  him  within  his  lines ;  but,  after  having  tried 
in  vain  to  provoke  the  Englifti  to  forego  the  advan-  . 
tage  of  the  fituation,  he  decamped,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  conquefts ;  and  the  regent,  who  followed 
him  in  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  to  fight  with 
a  fair  profpect  of  fuccefs,  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  him  admitted  into  Senlis,  Beauvais,  and  feven 
or  eight  other  places  of  importance  from  which  the 
Englifli  garrifons  had  been  withdrawn.  What  aug- 
mented his  chagrin  was,  the  fuccefs  of  the  con- 
flable  de  Richemont,  who  had  been  detached 
into  Normandy,  where  having  increafed  his  forces 
to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand  men,  he  reduced 
Evreux,  and  threatened  to  defolate  the  whole  pro- 
vince. The  duke  dreading  the  lofs  of  a  country 
From  whence  he  drew  the  greateft  part  of  his  fub- 
fiftence,  marched  thither  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
and  drove  the  conftable  out  of  that  dutchy ;  but, 
in  his  abfence,  Charles  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
city  of  Paris.  He  encamped  on  Montrflartre,  and 
publimed  an  amnefty  in  favour  of  the  Parifians, 
who  he  hoped  would  have  expelled  the  Englifh 
forces,  and  fubmitted :  but,  the  regent  had  taken 
fuch  wife  precautions,  that  his  declaration  produced 
no  effect.  Then  he  ordered  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Ho- 
hore  to  be  attacked  -,  but  the  troops  were  repulfed 
with  great  lofs,  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  being 
wounded,  was  overturned  in  the  ditch,  where  file 
lay  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  until  fhe  was  brought  off 
in  the  night,  and  found  alive.  After  this  unfuc- 
cefsful  afiault,  Charles  retired  to  Bourges,  where 
he  paHed  the  winter  •,  and  the  regent  returned  to 
Paris,  from  which,  during  the  fevere  feafon,  he  fent 
out  detachments,  which  took  St.  Denys  and  Lagni 
by  fcalade.  M°*ftrelet' 

The  turn  of  affairs  in  France  filled  England  with  Duke  of 
murmurs  and  difcontent.     Some  accufed  the  gene-  JgJ" 
rals  of  having  neglected  their  duty ;  and  others  af-  London, 
E  e  2  firmed, 
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A.  c.  1429.  firmed,  that  this  alteration  was  produced  by  the 
machination  of  the  devil,  who  made  ufe  of  Joan  of 
.    Arc  as  the  inftrument  of  his  malice  :  but,  there  was 
a  third  fet,  who   imputed  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Englifli  to  the  mifconducl:  of  the  king's  council  •, 
and  in  particular,    to  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  undertaken  a  war  in  Hain- 
ault  for  his  own  private  advantage,  at  a  time  when, 
if  the  whole  ftrength  of  England  had  been  united, 
the  entire  conqueft  of  France  might  have  been  ea- 
fily  completed.     There  were  not  wanting  a  fourth 
fpecies  of  politicians,  who  affirmed  that  the  council 
had  acted  with  imprudence  in  detaining  fo  long  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  prifoners  in  Eng- 
land. They  obierved  that  the  late  king  had  derived 
great  advantages  from  the  divifions  of  the  French 
princes  ;  that  therefore  the  prifoners  ought  to  have 
been  fent  back  to  their  own  country,  where,  in  all 
likelihood,  they  would  have  revived   their  antient 
quarrels  •,  whereas,    by  their  detention  in  England, 
France  enjoyed  a  kind  of  tranquility  which  enabled 
it  to  unite  againft  the  common  enemy ;  that,  if  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  had  been  in  France, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  certainly  have  brought 
a  greater  number  of  troops  into  the  field  than  he  had 
hitherto  furniihed  ;  and  that  their  ranfom  would 
ierve  at  lead  to  recruit  the  finances  of  England, 
which  were  almoft  exhaufted.     This  laft  argument 
had  fuch  weight  with  the  council,  that  nothing  but 
the  exprefs  defire  of  the  late  king  could  have  pre- 
vented  them   from  pradtifing  the  expedient;    at 
length  they  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  dif- 
penfe  with  that  rcflrrftion  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  by  a  private  contrail  with  Henry, 
had  engaged  to  fwear  to  the  peace  of  Troye,  to  pay 
a  certain  fum  by  way  of  ranfom,  and  to  deliver  two 
of  his  fons  and  fortrefies,  as  hoftages  for  the  per- 
Rymer.       formance  of  his  promife.     Though  Henry  V.  died 
before  this  treaty  could  be  executed,  it  had  been 
2  renewed 
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rene\ved  with  fome  alteration  ;  and  youno-  Henry  A>  c-  '4j°% 
had,  as  king  of  France,  received  the  duke's  ho- 
mage. The  treaty  was  ratified;  but,  fome  inter- 
vening obftacles  prevented  the  duke's  releafe  ;  and, 
after  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years,  he  died  at  laft  a 
prifoner  in  England.  The  council  was  the  more 
difpofed  to  this  accommodation,  as  it  would  have 
afforded  a  fund  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  kind's 
voyage  to  France  ;  but  this  refource  failing,-  they 
praclifed  another  fhift  that  anfwered  the  purpofe. 
All  perfons  pofTefiing  forty  pounds  a  year  in  land 
were  furnmoned  to  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood ;  the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  pawned,  and 
fums  of  money  borrowed  from  towns,  corporations, 
and  individuals  :  the  cardinal,  by  whom  he  was 
attended,  advanced  above  nine  thoufand  pounds 
upon  the  occafion.  By  means  of  this  fupply,  the 
king  was  attended  in  his  voyage  by  a  confiderable  * 
body  of  forces  ;  but  the  Englifh  in  general  were  fo 
poflefTed  with  dreadful  notions  of  Joan's  enchant- 
ments, that  many  officers  and  foldiers  deferted  be- 
fore their  embarkation  i  and  a  great  number  of 
thofe  who  crofled  the  fea,  being  intimidated  by 
the  accounts  they  heard  of  her  exploits,  withdrew 
privately  from  their  colours,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

Henry  arrived  about  the  latter  end  of  April  at  Hem-vis 
Calais,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  Rouen,  where  ^p 
he  pafTed  the  fummer,   while  the  regent  was  em-  * 
ployed  in  making  preparations  for  the  ceremony  of 
his  confecration  at  Paris,    which  was  performed  on 
the   feventeenth  day   of  December.      During  the 
king's   refidence  at  Rouen,  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
fufpecling  that   the  duke  of  Burgundy  began  to 
liften  to  the  follicitadons  of  thofe  agents  who  were 
incefTantly  employed  by  Charles  to  detach  him  from 
the  intereft  of  England,   thought  proper  to  engage 
him  moreftrongly  in  the  alliance,  at  the  expence  of 
Ee  3  all 
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A.  c.  1430.  a]j  tne  piaces  the  Englifh  pofiefTed  in  Champagne  and 
Brie,  which  he  ceded  to  that  prince,  in  order  tq 
ftrengthen  the  connexion.  What  likewife  contri- 
buted to  retain  him  the  longer  in  his  Englifh  en- 
fagements,  was  his  third  marriage  with  Ifabel  of 
ortugal,  who  was  nearly  related  to  Henry.  Thefe 
motives  induced  the  duke  to  fupply  the  regent  with 
a  reinforcement,  which  enabled  him  to  take  the 
field,  and  reduce  fome  places  in  the  ifle  of  France, 
by  which  the  Parifians  had  been  very  much  incom- 
moded. 

joan  of  Arc  Burgundy  in  perfon  entered  France  at  the  head 
°^  a  P°wer^u^  army,  with  which  he  reduced  Torfy 
e.  and  Soifibns,  and  then  undertook  the  fiege  of  Com- 
peigne,  defended  by  Flavy,  with  a  numerous  gar- 
rlfon,  well  provided  with  ftores  and  ammunition. 
",At  the  firft  report  of  this  enterprize,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  and  Xaintrailles  threw  themfelves  into  the 
place,  to  the  no  fmall  mortification  of  the  gover- 
nor, who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  lofing  any 
part  of  the  glory  that  might  be  acquired  in  the  de- 
fence. On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  Joan 
made  a  fally,  and  fought  with  her  ufual  intrepi- 
dity ;  but  being  obliged  to  retire,  placed  herfelf 
in  the  rear,  to  amufe  the  enemy  until  her  troops 
mould  make  good  their  retreat.  Having  perform- 
ed this  fervice  effectually,  me  attempted  to  follow 
them  into  the  city,  and  found  the  gates  fhut  and 
the  bridge  drawn  up,  by  order  of  the  governor, 
who  is  faid  to  have  fhut  her  out  knowingly,  that 
fhe  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  befiegers.  Find- 
ing it  impofiible  to  efcape,  fhe  furrendered  to  the 
Baftard  of  Vendome,  who  delivered  her  immedia- 
tely to  the  count  de  Ligny,  the  Burgundian  gene- 
ral. The  regent  was  no  fooner  informed  of  her  be- 
ing taken,  than  he  purchafed  her  of  the  count  fot 
a  very  valuable  confederation.  "When  the  place 
was  reduced  to  extremity  it  was  fuccoured  by  the. 

count 
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count  de  Vendome,  with  a  confiderable  reinforce-  A- c-  '43«- 
ment  of  troops,  provifion,   and  ammunition  ;   fo 
that  the  count  de  Ligny,   feeing  no  profped:  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
retired  from  Noyon  into  the  Artois. 

Joan  of  Arc  had  iatroduced  fuch  a  fpirit  of  fu-  tra'"" 
perftition,  both  among  French  and  Engliflh,  that 
the  beft  officers  of  both  armies  were  mifled  by  the 
mod  blind  credulity.  I-t  appears  from  the  regent's 
letter  to  the  king,  after  the  fiege  of  Orleans  was 
raifed,  that  he  believed  the  Maid  to  be  an  inchan- 
trefs  infpired  by  the  devil ;  and  an  accident  that 
happened  at  this  juncture,  plainly  proves  that  the 
French  generals  imagined  the  cauie  of  Charles  was 
efpoufed  by  a  particular  providence.  A  flbepherd 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  addreffing  himfelf 
to  the  rnarechal  de  Boufifac,  afTured  him,  that  by 
virtue  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  he  could  con- 
dud;  him  through  a  fecret  path  into  the  very  heart 
of  Rouen  ;  and  the  rnarechal  communicating  the 
propofal  to  Xaintrailles,  they  agreed  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  which  was  offered  by  Providence. 
Having  therefore  afiembled  a  body  of  chofen  troops, 
•they  followed  the  fhepherd,  who  conducted  them 
into  an  ambufcade  formed  by  Talbot,  who  deftroy- 
^d  the  greater  part  of  their  forces,  and  took  Xain- 

. , ,  •  r 

trailles  pnfoner. 

Mean  while  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  in  England, 
taking  advantage  of  the  cardinal's  abfencc,  declared 
in  the  council  that  Winchefter  intended  to  quit  the 
king,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  France,  and  re- 
-turn  to  England  to  excite  frefh  troubles  in  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  pope's 
authority  for  diffolving  his  engagement  to  ferve 
againft  the  French  king.  This  remonftrance  met 
with  fuch  credit,  that  the  council  publifhed  a  procla- 
mation, forbidding  all  his  majefty's  fubjefls,  of  what 
;riink  and  condition  foever  they  might  be,  on  pain 
Ee  4  of 
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A.  c.  i43o.  Of  imprifonment,  to  accompany  the  cardinal,  mould 
he  leave  the  king  without  the  royal  permiflion.  On 
the  back  of  this  tranfaclion  a  truce  for  one  year  was 
concluded  with  the  king  of  Caftile  ;and  another  for 
five  years  with  Scotland,  figned  at  Edinburgh  by 
the  Englifh  ambafiadcrs. 

The  maid  The  maid  of  Orleans  having  remained  in  cuftody 
^nce  l^e  ^ie§e  °^  Compeigne,  king  Henry,  by  the 
advice  of  his  council  of  France,  fent  her  to  Rouen  to 
be  tried  for  witchcraft;  and  after  a  long  examina- 
tion, the  ecclefiaflical  judges  condemned  her,  as  an 
heretic,  to  do  penance  all  the  reft  of  her  life  on  bread 

A.C.  1431.  and  water.  Some  time  after  this  fentence  was  pro- 
nounced, the  fame  judges,  on  pretence  of  her  having 
relapfed  into  her  former  errors,  delivered  her  over 
to  the  fecular  arm  to  be  burned  alive  ;  and  this  fen- 
tence was  executed  upon  her  in  the  old  market- 
place of  Rouen,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May.  She 
appeared  upon  her  trial  to  be  a  weak  enthu- 
fiaft;  and  in  all  probability  her  life  would  have 
been  faved,  had  not  the  regent  thought  it  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  to  convince  the  foldiers,  by  her  death 
and  public  execution,  of  the  falfity  of  the  reports 
which  •  had  reprefented  her  as  a  mefienger  from 
God,  and  an  agent  of  the  devil ;  reports  which  they 
could  no  longer  believe,  after  having  feen  how  un- 
able me  was  to  elude  the  penalties  of  juftice.  What- 
ever were  his  motives,  his  conducl  cannot  be  juilly 
extolled,  for  having  facrificed  to  his  policy,  revenge, 
or  fuperftition,  a  poor  illiterate  maiden,  who  was 
intitled  to  the  regard  of  every  generous  mind, 

Hift.de  ch.  for  the  furprifing  efforts  me  made  in  behalf  of  her 
country. 

Difpute  7  he  fate  of  Joan  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  af- 

fnreeffionto  ^a'rs  °f  Charles,  for  the  reafons  we  have  already 

Lorraine,  mentioned  •,  and  that  prince  was  in  fuch  diftrefs 
for  want  of  money,  that  he  could  not  maintain  an 
army  in  the  field.  Henry  was  nearly  in  the  fame 

fituation  -, 
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fituation  •,  for  his  French  fubjects  were  exhaufted,  A'^»43T. 
as  well  as  generally  difaffected  to  his  government  -, 
and  the  people  of  England  were  by  this  time 
heartily  tired  of  a  ruinous  war,  which  afforded  no 
profpect  of  a  termination.  This  being  the  cafe  en 
both  fides,  the  war  was  maintained  in  petty  incur- 
fions,  and  little  ftratagems  for  the  furpnfal  of  towns 
and  fortrefles.  The  French  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  Chartres  by  means  of  a  waggon  loaded 
with  wine,  which  was  overturned  under  the  port- 
cullis. The  Englifh  on  the  other  hand  furprifed 
Montargis,  by  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  a 
damfel  of  the  town,  who  prevailed  upon  her  lover, 
a  barber,  to  give  them  admittance.  Charles  was 
concerned  in  another  difpute,  befides  that  which  fub- 
fiiled  between  him  and  Henry.  Rene,  fecor.d  fen 
of  Lewis  II.  king  of  Sicily,  and  duke  of  Anjou, 
having  fucceeded  to  the  dutchyof  Bar,  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle  the  cardinal  de  Bar,  and  maiquis  of 
Por.t-a-Moufibn,  wanted  to  eilablifli  himfelf  alfo 
in  pofleflion  of  Lorraine,  on  the  demife  of  the  duke 
his  father-in-law.  But  the  fucceifion  was  difputed 
with  him  by  Anthony,  count  de  Vaudemont,  fon  of 
Frederic  the  younger  brother  of  duke  Charles.  This 
conteft  produced  a  war,  in  which  the  French  king 
fupported  the  party  of  Rene,  who  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  while  that  of  his  competitor  was  efpoufed  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  lecond  day  of  July, 
the  two  princes  meeting  at  Bulegneville,  a  bloody 
battle  enfued,  in  which  Rene  was  vanquifhed,  taken, 
and  conducted  to  Dijon ;  and  twelve  hundred 
French  troops  being  killed  in  this  engagement, 
Charles  was  difabled  from  attempting  any  thing  of  H;JK  de 
confequence  againft  the  Englim. 

While  Henry  refided  in  France,  pope  Eugenius  Henry «- 
II.   fent  thither  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Cruz  to  per-  J^J^ 
fuade  the  two  kings  to  an  accommodation  ;  and  that 
legate  prevailed  upon  them  to  fend  ambafladors  to 

Auxerrc, 
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4.  c.  1431.  Auxerre,  where,  however,  the  conferences  were  not 
opened,  becaufe  the  Englifh  would  not  own  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Charles  for  the  ambafladors  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  this  mifcarriage,  the  car- 
dinal continued  his  good  offices,  and  another  day 
was  appointed  for  their  meeting  again  in  the  fuc- 
ceedingyear;  but  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
place,  and  the  negotiation  mifcarried.  Henry 
quitting  Paris  immediately  after  Chriftmas,  retired 
to  Rouen  as  a  place  of  greater  fafety  :  though 
it  was  very  near  being  furprifed  by  the  treachery  of 
one  Peter  Audebeauf,  a  native  of  Bearne,  retained 
in  the  Englilh  fervice,  who  introduced  an  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  commanded  by  one  Recarville, 
into  the  great  tower  of  the  caftle.  To  fupport  thefe, 
a  larger  body  of  troops  had  advanced  within  a  league 
of  the  place  ;  but  the  officers,  quarrelling  among 
themfelves  about  the  manner  of  fharing  the  booty 
which  they  hoped  to  obtain,  ccnfufion  enfued,  and 
the  whole  number  returned  to  Beauvais.  Thofe 
who  had  been  admitted  into  the  tower  were  obliged 
to  furrender  at  difcretion  ;  and  Henry's  governors, 
alarmed  at  this  attempt,  conveyed  him  immediately 
to  his  Englifh  dominions,  where  the  animofity  be? 
ftween  the  duke  of  Gloycefter  and  the  cardinal  ftilj 
glowed  with  unabating  rancour. 

A.  c.  145*.  jn  the  parliament  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
bifhop  found  means  to  engage  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons  in  his  intereft,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  triumph,  over 
h's  adverfary,  who  had  endeavoured  to  do  him  ill 
ce  of  offices  in  his  abfcncc.  They  had  prefented  an  addrefs 

OJou«fter?f  to  nis  majefty,  defiring,  that  in  confideration  of  the 
great  fervices  the  cardinal  had  done  the  flate,  he 
would  grant  an  amnefty  in  his  favour,  for  every  thing 
he  might  have  tranfa&ed  contrary  to  the  laws,  par- 
ticularly to  the  ftatutes  of  premunire.  Notwith- 
Handing  this  addrefs,  with  which  his  majefty  com- 
plied, the  duke  of -Gloucefter  would  not  relinquifh 

the 
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the  purfuit.  He  pretended  he  had  proofs  in  his  A.  c.  i43a. 
hands  fufficient  to  convict  the  cardinal  of  high 
treafon;  a  crime  which  could  not  bs  implied  in  the 
pardon  he  had  received.  Winchefter,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Flanders  tranfacting  the  king's  affairs,  return- 
ed to  London,  without  having  demanded  permif- 
fion-,  and  the  duke  made  this  a  pretext  for  feizing 
his  baggage.  Next  day  the  cardinal  went  to  the 
houfe  of  lords,  where  he  declared  he  was  come  ta 
juttify  his  conduct,  and  prove  his  innocence  againft 
any  perfon  who  fhould  charge  him  with  delinquen- 
cy. As  Gloucefter  did  not  think  proper  to  maintain 
what  he  had  advanced,  he  was  acknowledged  as  a 
faithful  fubject,  by  an  authentic  act  palled  at  his  ear- 
ned defire.  Then  he  complained  that  his  bag- 
gage had  been  feized  at  Sandwich,  and  demanded 
reftitution.  He  offered  to  depofit  fix  thoufand 
pounds  in  the  king's  hands  for  fix  years  •,  and  if 
in  that  time  the  baggage  fliould  appear  to  have  been 
lawfully  feized,  the  money  fliould  be  confifcated  for 
the  ufe  of  his  majefty.  He  likewife  offered  to  lend 
him  as  much  more,  and  poftpone  the  demand  or 
thirteen  thoufand  marks  already  due  to  him,  on 
condition  that  the  payment  of  the  whole  mould  be 
afligned  to  him  on  the  firft  fubfidy  that  fliould  be 
granted.  His  propofals  were  accepted,  and  his 
effects  reftored  -,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  far 
from  being  able  to  injure  his  character,  faw  him 
triumph  over  his  refentment  in  the  applaufe  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament. 

England  was  more  attentive  to  the  conteft  be-  Jjj^^jy 
tween  thefe  two  ambitious  rivals,  than  to  the  war  char?«? 
of  France,  which  they  feemed  almoft  to  have  forgot ; 
though  the  prefent  juncture  afforded  them  a  fair  op* 
portunity  to  repair  the  loffes  they  had  fuftained,  and 
retrieve  the  credit  of  their  arms.    Charles  gave  him- 
felf  up  to  the  delights  of  indolence,  in  the  embrace* 
of  Agnes  Sorel,  and  left  the  care  of  his  nvoft  impor- 
i  tant 
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A.c.143*.  tant  affairs  to  his  minifters  and  generals.  His  fa- 
vourite La  Tremouille  was  accufed  of  encouraging 
him  in  this  habit  of  idlenefs  and  indifference  -,  but 
this  was  not  the  cafe.  Charles  began  to  bedifgufted 
with  this  minifter,  and  grow  uneafy  under  the  yoke 
he  had  impofed.  The  conftable  being  informed  by 
his  emiffaries  at  court,  of  this  alienation,  refolved  to 
re-adl  the  tragedy  of  Louvet,  De  Giac,  and  Beau- 
Keu ;  and  having  fecured  the  intereft  of  the  cour- 
tiers, who  hated  the  minifter,  he  caufed  him  to  be 
apprehended  in  his  bed,  at  Chinon,  within  the 
king's  palace,  and  conveyed  to  prifon  at  Montrefor. 
Charles  was  equally  furprifed  and  incenfed  at  this 
outrage,  which  he  fwore  he  would  revenge  upon 
the  conftable  :  but,  when  he  heard  all  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  all  the  nobles  of  his  court,  declare 
againft  La  Tremouille,  he  checked  his  indignation. 
He  remembered  with  fear  the  league  which  had 
been  formed  againft  him  in  the  cafe  of  Louvet,  and 
the  difguft  he  had  begun  to  conceive  for  the  mini- 
fter, enabled  him  to  give  him  up  with  the  leTs  re- 
luctance. Charles  of  Anjou,  the  queen's  brother, 
confoled  him  for  his  lofs  -,  and,  according  to  the 
conftable*s  plan,  became  the  chief  favourite. 
The  war  One  may  eafily  conceive  that  a  prince  of  this 
SSvtrious  character  could  not  have  been  a  formidable  enemy 
faccefc.  to  Bedford,  had  this  laft  been  properly  fupplied 
with  reinforcements  from  England.  But  for  fome 
time  thefe  had  been  entirely  interrupted ;  fo.that  he 
could  not  keep  the  field  without  urifurnifhing  the 
places  of  their  garrifons,  and  leaving  them  at  li- 
berty to  declare  for  Charles.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  Bedford  detached  the  earl  of  Arundel  and 
the  marechal  de  1'Ifle  Adam,  to  befiege  Lagin,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  had  been  lately 
furprifed  by  Foucaut  -,  but  the  garrifon  made  fuch 
a  vigorous  fally,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprize.  In  the  month  of  Auguit,  the  re- 
gent 
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gent  undertook  the  fiege  of  it  in  perfon,  with  an  A- c-  '«*• 
army  of  fix  thoufand  men ;  but,  in  fpite  of  his 
vigilance  and  precaution,  the  Baftard  of  Orleans 
introduced  a  convoy  into  the  place  -,  and  the  duke 
Fearing  he  carried  on  fome  intelligence  with  the 
Parifians,  fuddenly  raifed  the  fiege  and  returned  to 
the  capital.  A  fmall  body  of  French  forces,  drawn 
from  different  garrifons,  furprifed  the  town  of  Mon- 
targis ;  but  the  caftle  defended  itfelf  fo  vigoroufly, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  conquell. 
In  Normandy  twelve  hundred  Englifh  troops  in- 
vefted  Lahire  in  Louviers  -,  and,  after  a  blockade 
of  three  months,  obliged  him  to  capitulate. 

Thefe  were  events  of  little  confequence,  in  com-  Qnantit*- 
parifon  with  that  which  happened  on  the  thirteenth  ^"5° 
day  of  November.  This  was  the  death  of  Anne  of  Bedford  and 
Burgundy  dutchefs  of  Bedford,  which  not  only  af-  BuT£und*- 
fecled  her  hufband  in  particular,  but  alio  the  whole 
Englifh  nation,  as  it  entirely  broke  that  bond  of 
connection  which  had  united  the  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Burgundy ;  and  the  mutual  refentment  which 
fucceeded  their  union   was  fatal  to  the  intereft  of 
England.     In  the  beginning;  of  the  year,  there  was 
u  dangerous  infurreclion  of  the  peafants  in  Norman- 
dy, who,  taking  arms  to  the  number  of  fixty  thou- 
fand, two  thirds  of  thefe  proceeded  to  the  Vexin ;  and 
the  other  body  of  twenty  thoufand  marched  to  Caen, 
which  they  took,  together  with  Harfleur,  Dieppe,  and 
Lillebonne.  «  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  no  fooner  A.C.  t43S< 
apprifed   of   ihe   infurre&ion,    than    he  marched 
againft  thofe  who  were  aflembled  at  the  Vexin  ;  and 
charging  them  in  the  night,  obtained  an  eafy  vic- 
tory.    Thofe  in  Caen  might  have  been  more  trou- 
blefome,  as  they  were  headed  by  the  marechal  de 
Rieux  -,  but  they  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  defeat 
of  their  companions,  that  the  greateft  part  of  them 
difperfed  to  their  own  habitations.     The  marechaK 
with  fome  of  the  molt  courageous,  threw  himfelf 

into 
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A.  c.  1433.  into  Dieppe,  which,  together  with  Harfleur,  re- 
mained  in  poffeffiori  of  the  French  king,  though 
Arundel  reduced  Caen  and  Lillebonne.  In  the 
courfe  of  this  year,  the  duke  of  Bedford  married 
Jaquelin  of  Luxembourg,  daughter  of  James  count 
of  St.  Pol ;  a  match  that  gave  great  umbrage  to' 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  not  only  looked  upon 
it  as  an  infult  to  the  memory  of  his  filter  fo  lately 
deceafed,  but  alfo  refented  the  regent's  marrying 
the  daughter  of  his  vafial,  without  his  confent  or 
knowledge.  The  cardinal  of  England  endeavoured 
to  repair  this  breach,  and  mediate  a  reconciliation. 
He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  obtain  their  mutual  con- 
fent to  an  interview  at  St.  Omer,  where  all  dif- 
ferences might  be  amicably  adjufted ;  but  when  they 
repaired  to  this  place,  a  frefh  difpute  enfued  about 
rank  and  precedence.  Neither  would  yield  in  point 
of  punctilio  ;  and  they  parted,  more  than  ever  in- 
cehfed  agairtft  each  other.  In  all  probability  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  already. determined  to  aban- 
don the  Englim  intereft,  and  ufed  this  trivial  dif- 
pute as  a  pretence  for  breaking  with  the  regent : 
though  he  refolved  to  have  it.  in  his  power  to  make 
his  ovvri  terms  with  Charles;  and  for  that  purpofe 
perfifted  in  his  hoftilities.  He  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  St.  Valery,  Ham,  Laon,  and  Provins  ;  and  the 
earl  of  Arundel  befieged  and  took  Silley-le-Guil- 
laume,  in  the  province  of  Le  Maine. 

The  two          BV  tnjs  tjme  tne  counci|  of  England  Were  become 

kings  agree  /  _  . 

uacongrefs  more  defirous  or  peace,  than  or  engaging  in  any 
at  Arras.  ftew  meafures  for  retrieving  what  the  king  had  loft 
in  France.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  flill  con- 
tinued a  prifoner  at  London,  had  offered  to  employ 
all  his  influence  in  forwarding  a  treaty,  on  which 
all  his  hope  of  liberty  depended.  He  propofed 
that  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,  her  fon  Charles 
of  Anjou,  the  duke  of  Brittany,  with  his  brothers 
the  counts  of  Richemont  and  of  St.  Gilles,  the 

duke 
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duke  of  Alencon,  the  counts  of  Armagnac,  Foix,  A- C-HS> 
Perdriac,  Clermont,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Paris, 
mould  meet  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  at 
Calais,  or  any  other  place  pitched  upon  by  the 
Englifh  council  -,  and  he  defirtd  permifiion  to  afTift 
at  the  congrefs,  in  order  to  enforce  the  negotiation. 
At  the  fame  time  he  prefented  a  fet  of  articles, 
which  were  fo  favourable  for  England,  that  the 
council  embraced  his  propofal,  without  hefitation  ; 
and  he  figncd,  fealed,  and  fwore  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty  which  he  had  planned.  PafTports  Rymetr 
were  expedited  for  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily, 
and  the  other  perfons  named  in  his  propofal ;  the 
month  of  October  was  fixed  for  the  time  of  the 
conferences;  and  the  council  appointed  commif- 
fioners  to  treat  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Charles. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  a6ted  on  this  occafion  in 
confort  with  the  court  of  France,  whofe  aim  was 
to  dupe  the  council  of  England.  The  articles  of 
a  feparate  peace  between  Charles  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  were  already  adjufted,  by  the  means  of 
the  conftable  of  Richemont,  who  had  conferred 
with  the  duke  at  Nevers,  on  pretence  of  accom- 
modating a  difference  between  that  prince  and  the 
count  de  Clermont ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
an  opportunity  to  finim  and  confirm  the  treaty. 
For  this  purpofe  they  projected  the  plan  of  a  con- 
grefs for  a  general  peace,  welj  knowing  that  the 
Englim  would  reject  the  conditions  that  would  be 
propofed  ;  and  their  refufal  would  furnifli  the  duke 
with  a  pretext  for  concluding  a  feparate  accommo- 
dation. This  was  the  true  motive  of  the  magnU  A.  c.  1434, 
ficent  offers  made  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  cafe  the  conferences  mould 
prove  ineffectual.  They  knew  nothing  was  fo  likely 
to  engage  Henry's  council  in  the  negotiation,  as 
the  hope  of  its  producing  fomething  advantageous 
to  England,  even  though  it  mould  not  fucceed  j 

and 
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A,C.  1434.  ancj  tne  duke  of  Bedford,  as  well  as  the  council, 
being  utterly  ignorant  of  what  had  patted  between 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Charles,  were  the  more 
eafily  caught  in  the  fnare.  As  foon  as  they  had 
confented  to  the  congrefs,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who.  ftill  maintained  the  appearance  of  union  w^th 
the  Englifh,  managed  matters  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  intiead  of  Calais  they  fixed  upon  Arras  for 
the  place  of  eongrefs,  to  which  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned agreed  to  fend  their  ambafiadors. 
AnLddisf  Mean  while  the  war  degenerated  into  petty  ex- 
defeated  and  curfions  i  both  kings  were  too  weak  to  fend  armies 
wooded.  into  Cne  fre^  5  anc*  therefore  nothing  of  moment 
was  tranfacted.  The  French  having  furprifed  Rue 
in  Picardy,  the  earl  of  Arundel  refolved  to  retake 
the  place j  but  underftanding  on  his  march,  that 
the  enemy  had  fortified  Herberoi  near  Beauvais,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  drive  them  thence  before  the 
works  could  be  brought  to  perfection,  and  fat  down 
before  the  town.  Receiving  intelligence  than  Vig- 
noles  and  Xamtrailles  advanced  with  twelve  hun- 
dred men  to  its  relief,  he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  gave 
them  battle.  In  this  action,  which  was  .extremely 
obftinate,  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  to  the  unfpeakable 
regret  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  count  de  Cler- 
mont,  now  become  duke  of  Bourbon  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Corbeil  and 
Brie-Comte- Robert,  by  bribing  the  governors  $  and 
a  Scottifh  officer  furprifed  Vincennes,  which,  how- 
Swccefeof  ever,  he  could  not  maintain.  At  length  Talbot, 
Taibot.  arriving  from  England  with  a  reinforcement  of 
three  or  four  thoufand  men,  to  whom  he  joined 
fome  troops  drawn  from  garrifons,  became  mafter 
of  the  field,  and  retook  a  good  number  of  towns, 
without  being  interrupted  in  his  progrefs  by  the 
enemy. 

The 
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'  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  upon  A-e-T4is- 
the  congrefs  of  Arras,  to  which  the  pope  fent  the  J^"'""' 
cardinal  de  St.  a  Croce,  as  his  ambafTador,  while  broke  tip. 
the  cardinals  of  Cyprus  and  Aries  reprefented  the 
council  of  Bafil.  Charles  lent  thither  feventeen 
plenipotentiaries,  ac  the  head  of  whom  wa$  the  con- 
ilable  de  Richemont ;  and  Henry  appointed  twenty- 
feven  for  France  and  England,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy being  the  principal.  Hitherto  the  regent 
and  the  Englifh  council  were  perfuaded  thalt  the 
duke  a&ed  upon  good  faith  :  but  they  foon  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  follicited  the  pope  to  abfolve 
him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  late 
king  Henry.  Eugenius  being  queftioried  on  this 
fubjectj  declared  that  no  French  prince  had  ever  made 
any  fuch  demand  j  and  that  for  the  future  he  would 
obferve  fuch  conduct  as  would  be  fdtisfaiftory  to  the 
king  of  England.  The  conferences  began  on  the 
fixtlr  day  of  Auguft,  v/ith  the  propofals  of  Charles, 
whofe  ambafladors  offered  to  Henry  all  Normandy 
and  Guienne,  on  condition  that  he  would  renounce 
his  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  do 
homage  for  thofe  two  provinces.  The  Engliili  ple- 
nipotentiaries, equally  furprifed  and  incenfed  at  £ 
propofai  fo  widely  different  from  the  articles  agreed 
upon  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,'  broke  off  the  con- 
ference abruptly,  and  retired  without  deigning  to 
make  the  leait  reply. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  made  their  fudden  de-  Sr-ams 
parture  a  pretext  for  concluding  a  feparate  peace,  j^^' 
He  obfervedj  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  follow  their  ch.ri«  «n«i 
caprice,  and  gratify  their  pride,  at  the  expence  of  his  ^J 
own  interetl.  The  pope's  legate  ablblved  him  of  all 
the  oaths  he  had  taken  to  Henry  V.  and  his  feicc>  fil>r ; 
and  his  treaty  with  Charles  was  foon  ratified,  as  all 
the  articles  had  been  adjufted  before  hand.  Charli-s 
obliged  himfelf  by  this  treaty  to  afk  pardon  of  Phi- 
lip, either  in  perfon  or  by  his  delegates,  for  the1 
murder  of  his  father,  as  a  crime  v/hich  had  b?en 

NUMB.  XL.  Ff  per- 
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A-c-  '435- perpetrated  in  his  youth,  at  the  inftigation  of  evil 
counfellors  :  to  deliver  up  all  the  affalfins  to  juftice  5 
to  found  chapels  and  mafles  for  the  fouls  of  John 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  attendants  who  were 
killed  by  his  fide ;  to  make  good  all  damages  fuf- 
tained  by  fuch  as  were  taken  on  the  day  of  the  mur- 
der •,  to  ere<5t  a  crofs  on  the  place  where  it  was 
committed,  and  pay  fifty  thoufand  crowns  in  gold, 
in  lieu  of  the  duke's  jewels,  which  were  feized,  at 
his  aflfafiination.  He  agreed  to  cede  to  Philip  and 
his  heirs  the  cities  and  counties  of  Boulogne-fur- 
Mer,  Macon,  Sc.  Jangout,  and  Auxerre,  with  all 
their  dependencies,  together  with  all  the  taxes  called 
aids,  impofed  on  thole  parts  of  Macon,  Chalons, 
Autun,  and  Langres,  that  lay  within  Burgundy ; 
the  caftles,  towns,  and  diftrifts  of  Bar- fur- Seine, 
Feronne,  Roye,  and  Mondidier,  and  all  their  ap- 
pendages; the  whole  county  of  Ponthieu,  Dourlens, 
St.  Rifquier,  Crevecour,  Arleux,  Mortagne,  St. 
Quintin,  CorbieT  Amiens,  and  Abbeville,  were 
mortgaged  to  Philip  and  his  heirs,  until  four- 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  mould  be  paid  for  their 
redemption.  Philip  himfelf  was  exempted  from 
doing  homage  for  thefe  territories  during  the  life 
of  Charles,  as  were  his  vafTah  from  obeying  the 
fummons  of  Charles,  without  his  order.  The 
French  king  promifed  to  fuccour  him  in  cafe  he 
jTiould  be  attacked  by  the  Englifh  -,  and  both  par- 
ties declared  they  would  make  no  agreement, with 
the  enemy,  without  the  confent  of  each  other.  The 

1  *»*.'.  duke's  vaflals,  and  others,  who  riad  borne  St.  An- 
drew's crofs,  which  was  the  enfign  of  Burgundy* 
were  exempted  from  ferving  under  any  ocher  ;  and 
a  general  pardon  was  granted  to  all  perfons  except 
the  arTaffins  aforementioned.  Both  parties  renounced 
all  alliances  to  the  prejudice  of  one  another ;  and 
by  letters-patent  declared  their  refpe&ive  fubjecls 
abfolved  from  their  allegiance  to  him  who  mould 
violate  this  treaty.  The  princes  of  the  blood  in 

France, 
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France,  and  the  nobles  of  Burgundy,  ratified  this  A-C-J435. 
agreement  under  their  hands  and  feals :  and  it  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Bafil,  which 
denounced  the  cenfures  of  excommunication  and 
interdict:  againft  him  who  mould  infringe  the  arti- 
cles Monftrelet* 

During  the  conference  at  Arras^  the  inhabitants 
bf  Houdah,  St.  Denys,  Pontoife,  Melun,  Pont  St. 
Maixance,  Meulan,  opened  their  gates  to  the  forces 
of  Charles  :  the  duke  of  Bedford  retook  St.  Denys, 
and  ordered  the  wails  of  it  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground  ;  but  he  wa"s  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Meulan  by  the  Baftard  of  Orleans,  and  Efpernay 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Ifabel,  queert 
dowager  of  France,  feeing  the  fuccefs  of  her  fon 
Charles,  whom  me  always  hated,  and  the  defperate 
condition  of  the  Englifh  intereft,  died  at  Paris  of 
vexation,  very  little  regretted  by  the  French^  who 
looked  upon  her  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom.  Her  death  was  of  very  little  con- 
fequence  to  either  party  j  but  this  was  not  the  cafe 
with  tfiat  of  the  regent;  who  died  in  the  caftle  of 
Rouen  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  uni- 
verfally  lamented  by  the  Engliili^  riot  only  as  the  fold 
fupport  of  their  intereft  in  France,  but  alfo  as  a 
prince  of  the  moft  amiable  difpofition.  He  cer- 
tainly pofTeffecl  all  the  heroifm  of  his  brother  Henry, 
without  his  defeats  ;  and,  by  his  admirable  conduct, 
maintained  the  war  in  France  almoft  without  any 
affiftance  from  England.  Had  he  been  properly 
fupported,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  com- 
pleted the  conqueft  of  that  kingdom,  which,  tho* 
naturally  an  enemy  to  his  fuccefs,  univerfally  owned 
and  applauded  his  valour,  juftke,  and  moderation. 
•The  death  of  this  worthy  prince  was  no  fooner 
known  in  England,  than  Richard  Plantagenet  duke 
of  York  was  appointed  regent  of  France :  but 
Henry  duke  of  Somedet,  who  had  been  his  com- 
F  f  2  petitor 
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A.  c,  1435.  petltor  for  that  dignity,  managed  his  intrigues  irt 
the  council  with  fuch  art,  that  his  patent  was  not 
expedited  for  feven  months,  during  which  the  par- 
tilans  of  Charles  extended  their  conquefls  without 
oppofition. 

efc*J*be"       The  Englifli  people  were  exafperated  at  the  de- 

flerof        feclion  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  they  re- 

Pa™.  viled  in  the  moft  bitter  terms  of  reproach.  Never- 
thelefs  that  prince,  in  order  to  prefer ve  fome  de- 
corum with  England,  fent  over  two  heralds  to 
Henry,  to  excufe  his  having  concluded  a  feparate 
treaty,  by  declaring  his  people  were  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  the  war,  and  to  offer  his  mediation  for 
a  peace  between  France  and  England.  This  offer 
was  confidered  as  a  frefti  infult.  The  council  would 
not  even  vouchfafe  to  anfwer  the  letter ;  and  the  he- 
ralds v/ere  not  fuffered  to  ftir  abroad.  The  popu- 
lace of  London  became  fo  outrageous,  that  they 
murdered  feveral  Flemings,  and  plundered  their 
houfes,  until  they  were  fuppreffed  by  a  proclama- 
tk>n,  and  protections  granted  to  thofe  who  were  fet- 

Rymer.  t}eci  in  England.  In  all  likelihood  thefe  infults  and 
commotions  were  far  from  being  difagreeable  to  the 
duke  or"  Burgundy,  as  they  furnifhed  him  with  a 
pretext  for  exclaiming  againftthe  Englifh,  and  join- 

£.c.  1436,  ing  his  forces  to  thole  of  Charles.  In  the  month  of 
March,  he  fent  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred 
lances  to  the  conftable  Richernont,  who,  having 
made  fhift  to  afifemble  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men, 
marched  direclly  to  Paris,  where  the  emiffaries  of 
Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  already 
formed  a  very  confiderable  party.  He  foon  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  fmali  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  capital  •,  and  then  encamped  be- 
fore one  of  the  gates,  where  continual  conferences 
were  carried  on  between  his  troops  and  the  citizens, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precaution  that  could  be 
taken  by  Robert  lord  Willoughby,  who  commanded 

the 
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the  Englifti  garrifon,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  A-c-  MJ*- 
men.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  April,  the  in- 
habitants fuddenly  took  to  their  arms,  while  the 
marechal  L'Ifle  d'Adam  fcaled  the  walls  ;  and  when 
the  garrifon  advanced  againft  the  aflailants,  they 
were  fainted  with  mowers  of  ftones  from  the  win- 
dows, while  the  whole  city  refounded  with  repeated 
acclamations  of  "  Long  live  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy."  The  governor,  finding  it  impoUi- 
ble  to  refift  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  Baftile  ;  and 
immediately  chains  were  drawn  acrofs  the  ftreets  to 
prevent  his  return.  Mean  while  L'Ifle  d'Adam 
opened  the  gates  to  the  conftable,  who  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city  without  oppofition.  Lord  Wi!- 
ioughby,  finding  the  Baftile  altogether  unprovided 
for  a  fiege,  capitulated  on  the  third  day,  and  march- 
ing out  with  the  honours  of  war,  retired  to  Rouen. 

The  duke  of  York,  having  at  length  received  B.-.n-ilndy* 
his  commifiion  as  regent,  landed  in  Normandy  with  «»n<<ertak« 
a  good  body  of  troops  from  England,  and  retook  caiai?"0' 
many  fmall  places  or  caftles,  which  the  French  had 
reduced  fmce  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 
While  he  was  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  Nor- 
mandy, he  received  intelligence  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  made  great  preparations  for  a  fiege  -, 
and  fufpecting  that  his  defign  was  to  inveft  Calais, 
he  imparted  his  conjectures  to  the  council,  preffing 
them  to  put  that  place  in  a  proper  pofture  of  de- 
fence. Before  they  could  take  any  meaiures  for 
this  purpofe,  the  duke  inveiled  the  town  with  an 
army  of  fifty  thoufand  men ;  and  this  circumftance 
b?ing  known  in  England,  increafed  the  animoiicy 
of  the  nation  to  a  mod  virulent  degree  againft  that 
prince,  whom  they  reviled  as  the  worit  of  all  apof- 
tates.  Orders  were  ifllied  to  levy  fifteen  thoufand 
troops  for  the  relief  of  the  place  ;  and  the  command 
of  thefe  was  given  to  the  dnke  of  Gloucefter, 
white,  at  the  fame  time,  this  nobleman  and  the  lord 
f  f  Beaumont 
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A.  c.  1436.  Beaumout  were  gratified  by  Henry  with  grants  of 
all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Bur- 
gundy in  France  and  Flanders.  Thefe  forces  being 
levied,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  fet  fail,  and  landed 
with  them  in  Normandy  about  fix  weeks  after  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  begun  the  fiege.  He  had 
not  as  yet  mads  much  progrefs  in  his  operations ; 
but  on  the  contrary  fuftained  fome  checks,  which 
not  a  little  diflieartened  his  Flemim  forces.  Several 
vigorous  and  fuccefsful  fallies  had  been  made  by 
the  garrifon.  Part  of  the  duke's  fleet  which  blocked 
up  the  place  by  fea,  having  been  left  a-ground  at 
low- water,  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  found  means 
to  fet  the  mips,  on  fire,  and  deflroy  them  intirely ; 
a  wooden  fort  erected  by  the  befiegers,  and  well 
fupplied  with  cannon,  was  taken  by  the  Englifh, 
and  all  the  Flemings  found  in  it  were  put  to  the 
fword  i  and  laftly,  the  duke  of  Gloucelter,  before 
he  embarked,  fent  an  herald  to  challenge  Burgundy 
to  battle.  All  thefe  circumftances  concurred  to  in- 
timidate the  troops  of  Flanders,  confiding  chiefly 
of  raw  undifciplined  militia  j  and  when  they  under- 
ftood  that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  on  his  march, 
towards  Calais,  their  whole  camp  was  filled  with 
mutiny  and  confufion.  They  ftruck  their  tents  of 
their  own  accord ;  and,  in  fpice  of  all  the  duke's 
remonftrances  and  authority,  began  to  retreat  in 
the  utmod  diforder.  He  was  obliged  to  follow 
them  to  GravelineSj,  whither  they  fled  with  the  ut- 
moft  precipitation,  leaving  behind  their  baggage, 
artillery,  and  ammunition. 

This  was  not  the  only  mortification  that  Philip 
received.  He  had  fcarce  returned  to  his  dominions, 
when  the  towns  of  Flanders  revolted.  He  himfelf 
was  dangeroufly  wounded  in  a  fedition  at  Bruges,  af- 
ter having  feen  die  marechal  L'Ifle  d'Adam  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  mutinous  populace.  Mean  while  the 
duke  of  Gloucefter,  taking  advantage  of  thefe  com- 
motions, 
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motions,  over-ran  Artois,  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  A.C.  14  . 
from  whence  he  carried  off  twelve  hundred  waggons 
loaded  with  booty  ;  and  from  this  period  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  wis  fo  embroiled  in  his  own  affairs, 
that  Charles  derived  very  inconfiderable  fuccours 
from  his  alliance  ;  though  he  had  the  profpect  of  M°nftrcier. 
being  more  effectually  affifted  by  James  king  of 
Scotland,  whofe  daughter  Margaret  was  in  the 
courfe  of  this  year  married  to  his  fon  Lewis  the 
dauphin.  The  truce  between  England  and  Scot- 
land  had  expired,  and  hoftilities  were  recommenced 
between  the  two  nations.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland,  with  the  other  lords  of  the.Knglifh 
Marches,  invaded  Scotland  with  a  flrong  body  of 
forces,  and  were  encountered  by  William  Douglas 
earl  of  Angus,  and  fome  other  Scottifh  noblemen, 
at  a  place  called  Poperden,  where,  after  an  o'bftinate 
engagement,  the  Englifh  were  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  upon  the  fpot,  be- 
fides  four  hundred  that  were  taken  prifoners. 
Henry's  council  had  employed  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  match  between  Margaret  and  the 
dauphin,  in  the  way  of  negotiation  ;  but  finding 
James  determined  in  favour  ot  his  French  alliance1, 
they  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  intercept  the  princefs  in  her 
paflage  to  France  ;  though  the  Scottiiri  king  eluded 
their  vigilance,  by  fending  her  with  a  convoy  of 
forty  mips  around  the  weltern  ifles,  and  Ihe  landed 
in  fafety  at  Rochelle.  BuchaM1" 

The 'entiling  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  A,C.  i437. 
of  Jane  of  Navarre,  and  Catherine  of  France,  both  Death  of 
queen  dowagers  of  England,     The  former,   who 
was  widow  of  Henry  IV.  had  been  fufpecled  cf  in- 
trigues  againft  the  royal  family,  but  lived  to  get  the 
better  of  that  calumny  ;    and   the  other,   who  was 
relict  of  Henry  V.  had,   after  his  death,  given  her 
hand  to    Owen   Tudor,    a  private  gentleman  of 
Wales,  remarkable   for   his  peribnal  accomplish - 
Ff  4  mems. 
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•*_rP.»437'  ments.  This  match,  fo  unequal  to  her  rank,  and 
the  dignity  of  her  ftrft  marriage,  gave  great  difguft 
to  the  Englifh  nation,  and  in  particular  to  the  duke 
of  Glouccftcr,  who  thinking  the  honour  of  his 
family  degraded  by  fuch  an  alliance,  committed 
Owen  to  Newgate,  from  whence  he  efcaped,  and 
was  afterwards  flain  righting  for  the  houfeof  Lan- 
pafter.  By  Catherine  he  had  three  fons,  of  whom 
the  eldeft,  Edmund,  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  ; 
and  the  fon  of  this  nobleman  afterwards  aicended 
the  throne  of  England,  in  right  of  his  mother 
Margaret,  fole  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Beauforc 
duke  of  Somerfet,  and  defcendant  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  Jaquelina  of  Luxembourg,  widow  of 
John  duke  of  Bedford,  followed  the  example  of 
queen  Catherine;  and,  after  her  husband's  death^ 
married  Sir  Richard  Wodeville,  a  young  Ibldier  of 
fortune,  although  me  ha,d  fworn  beiore  king; 
Henry's  chancellor  of  France,  and  the  lord  Talbot, 
that  llie  would  never  marry  without  the  king's  per- 
mifllon  •,  an  oath  me  was  obliged  to  take  before  (he 

£&.  IV0-  could  be  confirmed  in  the  porTefiion  of  fome  eilates  , 
bequeathed  to  her  by  the  regent.  Wodeville  was 
mulcted  in  a  thoufand  pounds  for  having  prefurned 
to  ejpoufe  her  without  a  licence  from  his  majefty-, 
but  in  the  fequel,  he  was  created  earl  Rivers,  and 
loft  his  life  upon  a  fcarTold- 

Fror^mgs       In  a  parliament  held  at  Weftminfter,  the  duke  of 

u  v*vi;—      Glouct'tler,  as  governor  of  Calais,   reprefented  the 

ituciit.  '          P .  •  ,    .  -  r  f. 

precarious  fituation  ot  that  fortreis,  on  account  or 
the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  garrifon,  which  had 
not  for  a  long  time  been  regularly  payed  •,  and  he 
tnrered  a  formal  protefl,  importing,  that  in  cafe 
the  town  fhould  be  loft  by  this  negled:  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  foldiers,  the  misfortune  fhould  not  be 
jmputed  to  his  mifconduft.  A  declaration  which 
induced  the  parliament  to  pafs  an  ad:,  empowering 
the  treafurer  of  England  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
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.of  the  cuftoms  allotted  for  this  fervice.  Several  re-  A  Ci  '«7' 
gulutions  were  made  in  favour  of  commerce,  which 
hf£  of  late  years  fallen  into  decay.  They  voted 
funds  for  the  payment  of  an  hundred  chourand 
pounds,  which  the  crown  owed  •,  and  granted  the 
ufual  duties  on  rnerchandife,  which  now  began  to  be. 
known  by  the  name  of  Cuftoms,  from  their  being  fo 
often  repeated ;  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  were  likewife 
granted,  as  in  the  la't  parliament  -,  and  a  committee 
of  the  lords  was  empowered  to  hear  and  dc-iermine 
all  pe:itions  not  anfwered  in  the  courle  of  the 
fefficn. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York  in  France,  Taii*^  fur. 
the  affairs -of  the  Engliih  aflfumed  a  more  favour-  l^k,  •*£ 
able  afpect  in  that  country.  Charles  had  no  confi-  raifestiw 
derable  army  in  the  field  ;  nor  could  he  cxpeft  £otoy. 
much  afTiftance  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  occafion  for  all  his  forces  to  quell  the  revolt  of 
his  own  fubjects.  The  beginning  of  the  year  was 
fo  exceffively  cold,  that  the  generals  of  both  fides 
could  not  undertake  any  regular  operation  in  the 
field.  Neverthelefs,  the  indefatigable  Talbot  found 
means  to  turn  this  uncommon  rigour  of  the  fealbn 
to  the  advantage  of  his  country.  He  aflembled  a 
body  of  forces,  and  dreffing  fome  of  them  in  white 
apparel,  they  crept  into  the  ditch  of  Pontoife, 
without  being  perceived  by  the  garrifon,  who  could 
not  diftinguifh  them  from  the  fnow  with  which  the 
ground  was  covered.  Mean  while  the  reft  of  the 
detachment  approached  the  place  in  the  dark,  in 
order  to  fuftain  their  companions,  who  applying 
their  fcaling  ladders,  at  the  time  when  the  garnfon 
relieved  the  watch  at  day- break,  made  their  way 
into  the  town,  and  opened  the  gates  for  Talbor, 
who  entered  the  place  on  one  fide,  while  the  French 
fled  at  the  other.  The  furprize  of  this  important 
town  was  a  fevere  blow  to  Charles ;  and  greatly 
incommoded  the  Parifians,  who  faw  the  fcnglifli 
6  garnfon 
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1437.  garrifon  make  daily  incurfions  to  the  fuburbs  of 
their  capital.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  alarmed 
at  the  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh,  which  if  not  (fai- 
fonably  checked,  might  produce  a  revolution 
that  would  prove  fatal  to  his  intereft,  refolved 
to  roufe  Charles  from  that  lethargy  of  (loth  and 
indolence  which  he  had  hitherto  indulged  •,  and 
gave  him  to  underftand,  that  if  he  would  con- 
fult  his  own  glory  and  advantage,  fo  far  as  to 
aflemble  all  his  troops,  and  march  at  their  head 
towards  Paris,  in  order  to  drive  the  Englifh  from 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  he,  the  duke,  would  con- 
tribute towards  his  fuccefs  by  making  a  powerful 
diverfion  in  Picardy.  This  remonftrance  feemed  to 
wake  him  from  his  (lumber.  He  forthwith  afTem- 
bled  his  forces  j  and,  in  his  route  to  Paris,  attacked 
Montereau-faut-Yonne,whiJe  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
undertook  the  fiege  of  Crotoy,  a  ftrong  place  in 
Picardy.  It  was  inverted  by  a  numerous  land-army, 
while  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  by  four  large 
French  veflels.  The  duke  of  York  being  at  that 
time  recalled  to  England,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Somerfet,  detached  Talbot  to  the  relief  of  the 
befieged,  with  a  body  of  five  thoufand  men  ^  and 
that  intrepid  chief  undertook  the  tafk,  though  the 
Burgundian  army  amounted  to  five  times  the  num- 
ber, and  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  river  Somme  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  duke  being  informed 
of  his  approach,  left  part  of  his  troops  to  continue 
the  fiege,  and  with  the  remainder  took  pod  on  the 
fide  of  the  river,  to  difpute  the  paffkge  of  the  Eng- 
lim,  who  hated  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  no  dan- 
ger could  deter  them  from  gratifying  their  revenge. 
Talbot  profiting  by  this  difpofition,  was  the  firft 
man  who  rufhed  into  the  ftream,  and  they  followed 
him  with  fuch  alacrity,  as  intimidated  the  Burgun- 
dians  on  the  other  fide,  who  believing  they  were 
devils  rather  than  men,  betook  themfelves  to  flight 

with 
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with  the  utmoft  precipitation  •,  and  their  panic  in-  A-  c-  'Af- 
fecting thofe  who  continued  in  the  lines  before  the 
town,  the  whole  army  difperfed,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  their  commander.  Talbot  entered  the 
town  in  triumph,  destroyed  the  works  of  the  be- 
fiegers,  reduced  five  or  fix  places  in  Pioardy,  re- 
took Tancarville  in  Normany,  and  returned  to 
Rouen,  covered  with  laurels. 

Mean   while  Charles    carried   on   the  fiege   of  charfes 
Montereau,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  Thomas  t^",1^™' 
Gerard,  though  he  had  not  ahove  four   hundred  enters' Pam 
men  under  his  command.     Hitherto  Charles  had  inuiumrh- 
not  greatly  diftinguimed    himfelf  by    his  perfonal 
courage  -,  but  on  this  occafion  he  fignalized  his  va- 
lou/-  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.     He  .not  only 
expofed   himfelf  in  the  trenches,  like  the  meanelt 
foldier  in  his  army,  but,  when,   after  a  long  fiege 
the  place  was  carried  by  aflault,  he  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  entered  the   breach   fv/ord   in  hand,    and 
fought  fmgly  with  furprifing  prowefs.     The  intre- 
pidity of  his  behaviour  in   this  aflault  produced  a 
very  favourable  effect  in  behalf  of  his   character : 
and  yet  he  feemed  to  have  exhaufted  all  his  viva- 
city in  this  effort  j  for  Gerard  retiring  to  the  caftle, 
the  king  relapfed  into  his  former  indolence,  and  left 
the  care  and  conduct  of  this  lecond  fiege  to  his  fon 
the  dauphin.    The  Englifh  commander,  after  hav- 
ing fuflained  a  ferfes  of  afiauhs  for  fifteen  days  in 
this  fortrefs,  was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate. 
When   he  appeared   in    the  prefence  of  Lewis,  he 
told  him,  that  againft  any  other  befieger  he  mould 
have  made  a  longer  defence  ;  a  compliment,  which 
though    it  agreeably  flattered   the   vanity  of  that 
young  prince,  was  extremely  mortifying  to  his  fa- 
ther,  who,   from  that  day,    conceived   a  jeuloufy 
againft  his  fon,  which  was  of  pernicious  confequence. 
Charles,  from  Montereau  marched  to  Paris,  which 
he  entered  in  triumph,  amidft  the  acclamaiions  of 
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A.c.r437.  tne  pe0p]e.  and  certainly  thofe  exprefiions  of  joy 
were  perfectly  (incere,  as  they  now  law  their  native 
king  reftored  to  his  capita!,  after  he  had  remained 
Ib  long  in  the  power  of  a  triumphant  enemy  \  and 
found  him  difpoied  to  forget  all  the  unkindnefs  he 
had  fuffered  at  their  hands.  He  forthwith  re-efta- 
blifhed  the  parliament  and  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  city  :  but 
this  happy  calm  was  of  Jhort  duration.  The  refort 
of  multitudes  who  followed  the  court  to  Paris,  not 
only  produced  a  dearth,  but  likewife  introduced  a 
dreadful  intecYion,  which  raged  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  king  and  royal  family  were  obliged  in  a  few 
days  to  abandon  the  city,  which  in  a  little  time  be- 
came defolate  j  fo  that  the  wolves  and  beafts  of 
p.  Daniel,  prey  prowled  along  the  ftreets,  and  fed  upon  the 
Monftrekt.  dying  and  the  dead. 

Theordi-  This  tedious  war  had  exhaufted  England  in  fuch 
triLmphs"^  a  nianner,  that  the  council  was  always  ready  to 
verthatof  Men  to  any  propofals  of  accommodation  ;  and,  as 
ciiouccfter.  ^  duke  of  Orleans  faw  no  other  profpeft  of  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  he  became  very  fmcere  in  his  en- 
deavours to  promote  a  pacification.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  demanded  permillion  to  go  to  Calais,  and 
confer  with  the  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  ad  the  part  of 
mediator.  The  council  would  have  readily  com- 
plied with  this  requeft,  had  they  believed  Charles 
was  difpofed  to  an  equitable  peace  •>  but,  until 
they  fliould  be  beuer  informed  of  his  inclination, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  advances, 
efpecialiy  as  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  violently  op- 
pofed  the  projected  negotiation,  on  pretence  that 
they  could  not  exped:  an  advantageous  peace  at 
iuch  a  conjuncture  •,  though  his  real  aim  was  to 
thwart  the  cardinal,  who  had  countenanced  the  pro- 
pofal  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Not  but  that  this 
prelate  began  to  gain  ground  upon  his  antagonifc, 
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iri  proportion  as  the  king  advanced  in  years.  His  A-  c-  '«7- 
wealth  enabled  him  to  accommodate  Henry  with 
fupplies  of  money,  at  a  time  when  afliftance  of 
that  kind  was  counted  the  moft  efiential  fervice  that 
could  be  done  to  the  (late  j  and  the  young  prince, 
who  was  naturally  fuperftitious,  had  been  trained  up 
in  the  moft  abject  veneration  of  the  clergy.  The 
cardinal  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe  of  theie  advan- 
tages, and  prepofTeffed  the  king's  mind  fo  much  in 
his  favour,  that  he  granted  him  a  general  pardon 
for  all  crimes  he  might  have  committed,  of  what 
nature  foever  they  might  be,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  down  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  in 
the  current  year-,  fo  that  his  adverfary  was  totally 
difabled  from  profecuting  his  revenge.  Rymer. 

About  this  period,  James  king  of  Scotland,  a  janie<,  k]-nf 
prince  of  truly  royal  virtues,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  o^ 
ambition  of  his  own  uncle  Walter  earl  of  AthoJ,  *J 
who,  with  the  afiiftance  of  a  bold  outlaw  called 
Gneme,  broke  into  the  convent  of  Dominicans  at 
Perth,  where  the  king  was  lodged,  and  aiTaffinated 
him  in  the  night.  A  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,  who  attended  the  queen,  being  alarmed 
with  the  noife,  ran  to  fecure  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  perceiving  that  the  bolt  was  purpofely 
removed,  by  fome  of  the  domeftics  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy,  fhe  fupplied  the  want  of 
it  with  her  own  arm,  which  was  crufhed  by  the 
afTaflms.  James,  though  naked,  feized  his  fword, 
and  bravely  defended  himfelf  againft  a  great  num- 
ber of  foes,  fome  of  whom  he  killed  upon  the  fpoc, 
till  at  length  he  was  overpowered,  and  fell  pit-iced 
with  eight  and  twenty  wounds,  feveral  of  which 
were  mortal.  Nor  fhould  the  fpirit  and  afretftion 
of  his  Englifh  queen  pals  unheeded  :  Ihe  imerpofc-d 
between  her  husband  and  the  fwords  of  the  afiafilns, 
and  received  fome  dangerous  wounds  in  his  defence. 
The  tragical  fate  of  James  was  attended  with  an  ad- 
vanrage  to  the  king  of  England,  who  was  not  only 
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A.  c.  143 7.  freed  from  a  dangerous  neighbour,  attached  to  htS 
enemy  of  France,  but  faw  him  fucceeded  by  an  in- 
fant, during  v/hofe  minority  the  governor  of  Scot- 
land was  influenced  by  the  queen-mother,  Henry's 
kinfwoman,  and  fhe  foon  effected  a  truce  for  nine 
years  between  the  two  nations.  England,  as  well 
as  France,  being  afflicted  with  a  peftilence,  the  war 
languimed  for  want  of  reinforcements  •,  and  nothing 
was  undertaken  on  either  fide  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  fome  petty  fiege,  or  pillaging  excurfion. 
A»C.  1438.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  indeed,  made  a  fecond  at- 
tempt upon  Calais,  by  cutting  a  dyke,  through 
which  he  imagined  the  town  would  be  fuddenly 
overflowed  with  water ;  and  he  propofed  to  enter 
while  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon  (hould  be  in- 
volved in  terror  and  confufion  by  fuch  an  unex- 
pected calamity  :  but  the  experiment  did  not  fuc- 
ceed,  and  he  fat  down  before  Guifnes,  from  whencd 
he  was  compelled  to  retire,  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon lately  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  from 
England,  No  other  event  worth  mentioning  oc- 
curred in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  except  the  ex- 
change of  the  count  d'Eu,  who  had  been  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  for  John  Beaufort,  bro- 
ther to  Henry  duke  of  Somerlet,  whom  he  fucceed- 
ed in  that  title,  though  he  too  died  without  male 
iffue,  and  the  dukedom  devolved  upon  his  fourth 
brother  Edmund,  of  whom  we  mall  have  occafion 
to  fay  many  things  in  the  fequel. 

tie  con-         ^n  tne  montn  °f  March,  the   conftable   Riche- 
ftabie  takes  mont  aflembling  a  conftderablc  body  of  troops,  in- 
TaTbTt  re-rd  vefted  the  city  of  Meaux,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places 
duc«  Har-  in  France,    which   had  formerly  held  out   feven 
months  againft  Henry  V.     It  was  now  defended  by 
the  Baftard  of  Han,   an  officer  of  diftinguiihed  va- 
lour ;  but,   notwithftanding   all  his  vigilance  and 
conduct,  the  town  was,  after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks* 
taken  by  aflfaulr,  and  the  governor  made  prifoner  in 
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the  acYion.  The  garrifon  retired  into  the  part  A- c-  J43*. 
called  the  Market,  which  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Maine,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  conflable  was  obliged  to  begin  a 
new  fiege  more  difficult  than  the  former.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  ordered  the  governor  to  be  behead- 
ed, becaufe,  though  a  native  of  France,  he  ferved 
in  the  army  of  England.  Then  he  furrounded  his 
camp  with  lines  of  contravallation,  flrengthened  by 
redouts,  to  prevent  all  fuccour  from  being  thrown 
into  the  place  j  and  the  king  repaired  to  the  fiege, 
that  his  prefence  might  animate  the  foldiers  to  re- 
double their  endeavours.  Talbot,  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  precautions,  refolved  to  fuccour  the  befieg- 
ed.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
chofen  men  towards  the  French  lines,  and  taking  by 
ilorm  one  of  the  redouts  that  obftrufted  the  paf- 
fage,  entered  the  place  with  a  convoy.  Next  day 
he  retired  in  the  fame  manner,  before  ths  enemy 
had  recovered  of  their  condensation,  determined  to 
throw  in  another  more  confiderable  fupply :  but* 
before  this  could  be  prepared,  the  conflable,  en- 
raged at  the  affront  he  had  fuftained  from  fuch  an 
handful  of  Englifli,  prefled  the  garrifon  with  fuch 
impetuofity  and  perfeverance,  as  obliged  them  to 
capitulate.  The  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  encou- 
raged him  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Avranche, 
which  he  had  carried  on  for  three  weeks,  when  Tal- 
bot, with  the  troops  prepared  for  the  relief  of 
Meaux,  forced  his  lines  and  re  victual  led  the  place. 
After  this  exploit  he  took  the  route  to  Harfleur ; 
and,  as  he  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  to  A< 
undertake  the  fiege  in  form,  he  refolved  to  reduce 
the  town  by  blockade.  For  this  purpofe  he  en^ 
trenched  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  that  he  might 
have  fet  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  at  defiance  -, 
while  the  place  was  blocked  up  by  fea  with  a  fleet 
of  fhips  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  The 
7  count 
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A.c.i439.  count  d'Eu,  lately  arrived  from  England,  advanced 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  the  Englifh  en- 
trenchments ;  but,  perceiving  the  nature  of  their 
fituation,  he  thoughc  proper  to  retire,  after  having 
made  a  flight  attempt,  in  which  Gaucour  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Talbot.  The  blockade  lafted  four 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  Talbot  reduced  the 
town  •,  then  he  proceeded  to  clear  the  reft  of  Nor- 
mandy of  the  French  garritons  that  pofiefTed  feve- 
ral  caftles,  until  the  whole  province  was  conquered 
except  the  town  of  Dieppe. 

congrefsVe-  While  the  generals  amufed  themfelves  in  taking 
rSTcwe-8  anc^  retaking  towns,  the  fenfible  part  of  both  nations 
lines.  faw  with  great  regret  the  war  protracted,  without 
any  profpeft  of  a  conclufion.  The  pope  directed 
the  cardinal  de  St.  a  Croce  to  exhort  the  two  kings 
in  his  name  to  put  an  end  to  the  effufion  of  chrif- 
rian  blood,  which  had  been  flied  fo  profufely  in  the 
courfe  of  their  quarrel ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  his 
holinefs  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  intreating 
him  to  undertake  the  office  of  mediator.  That 
prince  having  communicated  the  pope's  letter  to- 
both  kings,  found  them  equally  difpofed  to  begin 
a  new  negotiation  ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
overjoyed  at  the  propofal,  becaufe,  while  the  war 
continued,  he  ran  ibme  rifque  from  the  refentment 
of  the  Englifh,  and  could  expe6t  no  afliftance  from 
Charles  towards  the  reduction  of  his  rebellious  fub- 
jects  in  Flanders.  The  duke  of  Orleans  feized  this  op- 
portunity of  offering  his  mediation  in  conjunction 
withthatof  the  duke  of  Brittany  :  and  renewed  his  fol- 
licitations  for  leave  to  confer  with  that  prince  at  Calais . 
This  was  granted,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  forefaw  that  Orleans 
would  not  act  the  part  of  an  impartial  mediator.  But 
the  cardinal  had  by  this  time  fuperfeded  all  the  duke's 
intereft  in  council ;  and  the  members  were  fo  defi- 
rous  of  peace,  that  they  feemed  to  have  forgot  the 
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Vain  hopes  wich  which  they  had  been  amufed  by  A« c-  HsS« 
Orleans,  when  he  perfuaded  them  to  fend  ambafTa- 
dors  to  the  congrefs  at  Arras.  The  two  courts 
therefore  appointed  commifiioners  to  adjuft  the  pre- 
paratory conventions  for  the  congrefs ;  and  thefe 
meeting,  agreed  that  a  truce  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  towards  the  fuccefs  of  the  negotiation.  Henry 
in  veiled  his  agents  wich  power  to  ratify  fuch  a  cef- 
fation,  which  however  did  not  take  place.  In  the 
month  of  January,  Ifabel  of  Portugal,  dutchefs  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchcfter,  con- 
ferred together  between  Calais  and  Gravelines,  where 
they  agreed,  that  the  conferences  mould  be  opened 
between  the  two  crowns,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
dukes  of  Brittany  and  Orleans  •,  and  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  each  fide  were  chofen  from  the  princi- 
pal noblemen  of  both  kingdoms.  Thofe  of  Eng- 
land were  furnimed  with  inftructions  which  plainly 
demonftrated  the  fincerity  of  Henry's  council  •,  and 
if  the  envoys  had  not  been  too  fcrnpulous  in  con- 
cealing the  extent  of  their  refpeftive  powers,  in  all 
probability,  the  negotiation  would  have  fucceeded. 
But,  they  were  fo  cautious  of  betraying  any  part  of 
their  inftru&ions  that  might  give  their  opponents 
an  advantage  over  them,  that  the  conferences  broke 
up  before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a 
right  underftanding.  The  Englifh  did  not  think 
proper  to  advance  beyond  the  iecond  article  of  their 
inftructions,  which  directed  them  to  propofe,  that 
Charles  mould  poffefs  the  provinces  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Loire,  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to 
Henry  i  and  the  French  limited  their  conceflions  to 
the  propofal  made  in  the  conference  at  Arras,  im- 
porting that  their  matter,  as  fole  king  of  France, 
fhould  cede  Guicnne  and  Normany  to  Henry,  as 
dependent  fiefs  of  the  French  king,  for  which  the 
Englim  monarch  fhould  do  homage.  They  men- 
tioned this  as  an  inftance  of  great  coridefcsnfion  in 
N°.  40,  G  g  Charles, 
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A- c-  »439-  Charles,  v/ho  had  not  rifen  in  his  demands  fince 
the  congrefs  at  Arras,  although  he  had  lately  ex- 
tended his  conquells,  and  even  made  himfelf  matter 
of  the  capital.  Peace  could  not  poffibly  be  con- 
cluded while  both  kings  infilled  upon  thefe  terms  ; 
for,  neither  offered  to  cede  any  thing  that  was  in- 
his  power,  though  each  expected  that  the  other 
would  diveft  himfelf  of  what  he  actually  po/Feffcd. 
After  the  ambafladors  had  mutually  endeavoured 
to  difcover  how  far  their  powers  extended,  they 
parted  without  coming  to  any  determination,  each 
fide  expecting  that  the  other  would  make  more 
equitable  propofitions. 

propofais         The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans   were  the 
ttedukeof  9nty  Per^ns  wh°  reaped  any  advantage  from  this 
Orleans  at    conference.     The  firft  was  determined  to  do  fome- 
libertjr.       tning  for  the  relief  of  his  fubjects  in  Flanders,  Bra- 
bant,   Holland,    and  Zealand,    who   had  fuffered 
frievoufly  from  the  interruption  of  their  trade  with 
ngland.     He  therefore  employed    the  good  of- 
fices of  his  dutchefs,  who  being  nearly  related  to 
king  Henry,  had  feveral  conferences  with  the  car- 
dinal of  Winchefter,  on  pretence  of  mediating  an 
accommodation  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  nego- 
tiated a  commercial  truce  between  England  and  the 
Rjmer.      Low  Countries.     But,    the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
.ftill  a  greater  gainer  by  the  conference  -,  in  confe- 
qnence  of  which,    he  obtained  his  liberty  after  a 
.captivity  that   lafted   five  and  twenty  years.   We 
.have  already' obferved,  that  the  cardinal  had  gained 
an  afcendancy  over  the  fpirit  t>f  the  king,   who 'be- 
ing a  weak,  timorous  printe,'  was'  eafilyperfuaded 
that  the  duke  of  Gloucefter' intended  to  keep  him 
1$.  perpetual  fervitude  -,  and  that  his  'ambition  was 
.prejudicial  to  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom.   Henry*'s 
pallions  Kad  been  fo  artfully  prepolTefled  againft  his 
uncle^  that  h"e  conceived  ah  averfion  to  his  character^ 
and    conftantly  declared     againft    every   propofal 
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which  the  duke  made  in  council.  This  nobleman  A..C.  .43* 
had  always  oppofed  the  releafe  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans -,  not  only  in  deference  to  the  dying  requeft  of 
his  brother,  but  alfo,  becaufe  he  was  perfuaded  that 
in  releafing  the  duke  of  Orleans,  they  fHould  aug- 
ment the  enemies  of  England.  Gloucefter's  oppo- 
fition  was  of  advantage  to  his  propofal  of  affifting 
at  the  congrefs.  His  mediation  was  accepted ;  and 
when  the  conferences  opened,  he  feemed  extremely 
zealous  for  an  accommodation.  By  means  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Burgundy  he  was  reconciled  to  the  duke 
her  husband  ;  and  the  cardinal,  at  his  return  to 
England,  reprefented  his  conduct  in  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous light  to  the  council,  obferving,  that 
fince  he  had  exerted  his  utmoft  endeavours  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  lofer  by 
the  mifcarriage  of  the  treaty.  His  friends  took  A- c- 1440* 
this  opportunity  of  advancing  the  two  arguments 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  his  behalf; 
namely,  that  the  divifion  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  might  revive,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  advantage  to  England  -,  and  that  his  ran- 
fom  would  help  to  maintain  the  war.  They  pro- 
pofed,  however,  that  before  his  releafe  he  fliould 
take  an  .oath  to  the  king,  and  fwear  that  he  would 
in  no  fhape.fupport  the  intereft  of  Charles. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  perceiving  that  the  coun-  proteft  of 
cil  was  determined  to  treat  with  Orleans  about  his  JfJ^^ 
enlargement,  entered  a  formal  proteft  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpole  :  That,  confidering  the  weaknefs 
of  Charles  and  his  fon  the  dauphin,  together  with 
the  capacity,  infmuation,  and  influence  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  there  was  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe 
the  ftates  of  France  v/ould  confer  upon  him  the  ad^ 
miniftration  of  affairs  ^  an  event,  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  more  prejudicial  to  England,  as  that 
prince  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  weak  parts 
of  this  government  and  kingdom  :  That,  in  all 
G  g  2  pr<*- 
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A,  c.  1440.  probability,  the  duke  of  Orleans  would   mediate 
a  reconciliation  between  Charles  and  the  dauphin  -9 
fo  that  England  would  lofe  all  the  advantages  fhe 
might  otherwife  derive  from  that  diffenfion  :    That 
the  duke  having  already  acknowledged  Charles  for 
his  fovereign,.  could  not  take  an  oath  to  Henry, 
without  laying  himfelf  under  the  necefiity  of  in- 
fringing one   or  other  of  thefe   obligations  -,  and 
that  therefore,  he  would  naturally  obierve  the  firft 
rather  than  the  laft  ;  which  he  would  always  copifi- 
der  as  extorted  during  his  captivity,  and  which  in- 
deed, he  could  not  obferve  without  forfeiting  his 
title  and  eftate  :    That  he  could  give  no  fecurity  to 
which  they  might  have  recourfe,  in  cafe  he  Ihould 
violate  his  oath,  on  pretence  of  obeying  the  abfolute 
commands  of  his  fovereign  :     That  the  reconcilia- 
tion lately  effected  at  f  alais  between  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy  feemed   rather  to   prefage 
an  union  of  their  interefts  againft  the  Englifh,   than 
a  difTenfion  which  might  he  ferviceable  to  his  ma- 
jefty  :  That,  if  any  of  the  noblemen  who  ferved  the 
king  in  France,  fhouid  happen  to  be  taken  in    the 
courfe  of  the  war,  four  or  five  of  fuch  prifoners- 
might  be  exchanged  for  the  duke  of  Orleans  -,  but, 
this  advantage  would  be  loft  by  his  releafe  :    That, 
Ihould  the  enlargement  of  that  prince  occafion  the 
lofs  of  all  the  Englifh  eonquefts  in  France,  the  people 
would  not  fail  to  exclaim  againft  the  king's  coun- 
fellors,   who  advifed  a  meafure  by  which  the  king 
bad  been  deprived  of  all  the  glory  and   advantage 
acquired  at  the  price  of  the  late  king's  life,   and  of 
the  lives  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and 
fuch  an  infinite  number  of  princes,  nobles,  and  gen- 
"tlemen,   as  had  died  or  fallen  in  France,  fi nee  the 
beginning  of  the  difpute  :.    Jaftly,   That  the  late 
king,  wifely  forefeeing  the  danger  that  would  arife 
from  the  releafe  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had  in  his  laft 
moments  recommended  the  detention  of  that  prince, 
3  until 
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until  a  folid  peace  could  be  re  eftablifhed.  Such  were  A  c 
the  principal  articles  of  the  proteft  which  the  duke 
of  Gloucefter  made  in  council,  intreatmg  his  ma- 
jefty  would  order  it  to  be  enrolled  ;  and  that  a  copy 
of  it,  authenticated  by  the  great  leal,  mould  bs  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  that  it  might  ferve  to  acquit 
him  in  any  future  inquiry.  The  king  complied 
with  his  defire  in  this  particular  ;  but,  his  proteft 
did  not  hinder  the  council  from  executing  the  re- 
folution  they  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans. 


The   conventions   relating  to  his    enlargement 
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were  figned  and  fealed  by  both  parties  on  the  fe-  reeafed,  af. 
cond  day  of  July  ;  and  he  obtained  his  liberty  on  v"/0cfa£~ 
much  eafier  conditions  than  thofe  he  had  offered  of  and  twenty 
his  own  accord  before  the  congrefs  at  Arras.  He  yea"' 
was  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  king  of 
France  i  much  lefs,  to  deliver  the  towns  he  had 
formerly  offered  as  a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of 
his  contract.  His  word  and  oath  were  deemed  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  payment  of  his  ranfom  ;  which  was 
fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  crowns. 
He  engaged,  indeeed,  to  pay  one  half  of  the  fum 
before  his  departure  from  England,  and  give  the 
obligations  of  the  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  fome  other  princes,  for  the  remainder,  to  be 
remitted  after  his  releafe.  He  likewife  undertook 
to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  his  majefty,  letters  pa- 
tent of  king  Charles,  authorifing  this  agreement  ; 
and  promifing  to  hold  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  in- 
famous, fhould  he  violate  his  engagements.  Before 
he  quitted  England,  however,  he  declared  to  the 
council,  that  he  could  not  poflibly  raife  the  firft 
moiety  of  his  ranfom,  unlefs  they  would  permit  him 
to  vifit  his  eftate  in  France  j  and  he  was  indulged 
with  leave  to  abfent  himfelf  for  a  whole  year  on  that 
account.  Yet,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  ***  P«* 
public,  which  could  not,  without  murmuring,  be- 
G  g  3  hold 
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A.C.  1440.  hold  the  injunction  of  the  late  king  fo  palpably  ne- 
glected, Henry  declared,  by  a  public  act,  that  in 
fetting  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  liberty,  he  did  not 
intend  to  contradict  the  will  of  his  father ;  and, 
that  his  fole  view  was  to  haften  the  conclufion  of 
a  peace.  For  this  purpofe,  a  new  convention  was 
made  with  the  duke ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  he  fhould  exert  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  effect 
an  accommodation  between  the  two  crowns ;  and 
in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  he  fhould  he  acquitted  of  his 
whole  ranfom  ;  but,  mould  his  efforts  mifcarry,  he 
promifed  to  return  to  his  captivity  in  England. 
This  agreement  was  entirely  calculated  for  the  fa- 
tisfaction  of  the  people,  without  any  intention  of 
performance.  The  duke  taking  leave  of  England, 
was  conducted  to  Gravelines,  where  he  renewed  his 
oath  for  the  performance  of  his  engagements  -,  and, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  November  was  met  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  niece,  Margaret  of  Cleves, 
he  married  at  St.  Omer,  according  to  a  late  agree- 
ment between  him  and  Philip,  when  the  dutchefs 
of  Burgundy  became  refponfible  to  the  king  of 
England  for  the  dauphin's  obligation,  to  pay 
thirty  thoufand  crowns  of  the  ranfom. 
League  of  The  duke  of  Brittany  ftill  pretended  to  obferve 
thepnnces  a  neutraiity  although  the  fuccours  which  his  bro- 

of  France  n    i  i     i  r 

•gainft  ther  the  conltable  brought,  from  time  to  time,  into 
fcharks.  fa  armv  of  Charles,  could  not  be  levied  in  his 
country,  without  his  confent  and  connivance.  At 
another  juncture,  the  Englifh  would  have  fefent- 
cd  this  collufion  ;  but  confidering  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  their  affairs,  they  feemed  contented  with  the 
duke's  forbearing  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of 
their  enemies.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  Englim  and 
Bretons  molefted  one  another  by  fea,  and  inter- 
rupted trade,  to  the  mutual  prejudice  of  both  nar 
tions  -,  the  king  and  duke  found  it  convenient  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  they  mutually  engaged 

to. 
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to  hinder  all  armaments  from  being  equipped  inA-c-M4°' 
their  harbours,  with  a  view  to  injure  the  fub- 
jefts  of  each  other.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
had  fuperfeded  the  duke  of  York  as  regent  of 
France,  dying  in  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  duke 
refumed  that  office  ;  and  had  he  been  properly  fup- 
ported,  might  have  reftored  the  affairs  of  England 
to  their  former  luftre  •,  for,  at  this  period,  the 
dauphin  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  count  D'Eu,  en- 
gaged in  a  league  to  depofe  Charles,  and  raife  his 
fon  to  the  throne.  Luckily  for  the  French  king, 
they  numbered  La  Tremouille  among  their  aflb- 
ciates  ;  and,  as  the  conftable  mortally  hated  that 
nobleman,  he  the  more  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  Charles ;  and  lupported  him  fo  powerfully,  that 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  maintain  his  royalty  againft 
all  the  confederates.  This  civil  war,  known  by 
the  name  of  La  Praguerie,  was  fo  ill  conducted  by 
them,  that  in  a  little  time,  they  were  obliged  to 
implore  the  king's  mercy.  While  this  infurrection 
continued,  the  Englifh  did  not  attempt  to  ftrike 
any  ftroke  of  importance,  contenting  themfelves 
with  a  few  flight  incurfions  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  to  which  Charles  returned  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  civil  war. 

The  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  having  employed  all  who  kefie- 
her  intereft  in  perfuading  the  two  kings  to  renew  *Jeasnpon. 
the  conferences  for  a  peace,  they  were  at  length  toife. 
prevailed  upon  to  appoint  plenipotentiaries  for  that 
purpofe  ;  St.  Omer  was  the  place  pitched  upon  for 
the  congrefs  •,  and,  the  duke  of  Orleans  chofen  as 
one  of  the  mediators.     This  conference  proved  as  A  Ci  I44,. 
ineffectual  as  the  former.  The  count  de  Vendome, 
chief  of  the  French  embafly,  refufed  to  treat  with 
the  Englifh  envoys,  on  pretence  of  their  being  his 
inferiors  in  rank  and  quality ;    though  they  were 
tooth  peers  of  England,  namely,  the  bifbop  of  Ro- 
G  g  4  chefter, 
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c.  1441.  chefter.  and  the  lord  Fanhop.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  the  French  did  not  take  fuch  exceptions. 
They  were  then  glad  to  confer  Vith  fimple  doctors 
of  the  law,  properly  authorifed.  During  this  nego- 
tiation Charles  afifembled  an  army,  with  which  he 
inverted  Creil  on  the  river  Oyfe,  which  capitulated 
about  the  end  of  April.  His  next  encerprize  was 
the  liege  of  Pontoife,  which  he  undertook  with 
twelve  thoufand  men,  m  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  dauphin  and  all  the  beft  generals  in  France 
were  prefent  upon  this  occafion-,  and  the  attacks 
were  carried  on  with  extraordinary  valour,  The 
garrifon  defended  themfelves  with  equal  prowefs  ; 
and,  Talbot  forcing  one  of  the  French  quarters, 
introduced  a  convoy,  which  infpjred  them  with 
frefh  courage  j  fo  that  the  btfiegers  made  but  flow 
progrefs.  Notw'.thitanding  all  their  care  and  vi- 
gilance againft  the  attempts  of  fuch  a  formidable 
warrior,  he  found  means  at  three  different  times, 
to  fuccour  the  befieged  •,  but,  Charles  (till  obfti- 
nately  perfifted  in  his  refolution  to  take  the  place, 
which  he  had  befieged  at  the  requeft  of  the  Pari- 
fians,  who  defrayed  the  v/hole  expence  of  the  en- 
terprize.  At  length,  the  duke  of  York  having 
received  a  fmall  reinforcement  from  England, 
which  raifed  the  number  of  his  troops  to  eight 
thoufand,  he  app reached Pontoife,  and  fent  a  herald 
with  a  mefiage  to  the  king,  challenging  him  to 
battle.  Charles  replied,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
regulate  his  conduct  according  to  the  defires  pf  his 
enemy.  The  river  Oyfe  ran  between  the  two 
armies,  and  the  bridge  was  guarded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  a  thoufand  men;  ib  [hat  he  continued  the 
fiege  at  leifurc,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  being 
attacked.  The  duke  of  York,  however,  tranf- 
ported  nve  or  fix  hundred  men  by  night,  in  boats 
made  of  tanned  leather :  this  detachment  falling 
fuddenly  upon  the  guard  of  the  bridge,  put  them 

all 
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all  to  the  fword,  and  opened  the  pafTage  for  the  reft  A  c  «HJ. 
of  the  Englifli  army.  Charles  was  leized  with  fuch 
confternation  at  this  unforefeen  aflfauk,  that  he 
forthwith  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  under  the 
cannon  of  Poifli.  Thither  h,e  was  followed  by  the 
duke  of  York,  who  again  challengetf  him  to  bat- 
tle •,  but,  he  refufed  to  quit  his  poftj  and  the  re- 
fsnt  retreated,  after  having  pillaged  the  abbey  of 
oiffi,  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  precipitate 
retreat  from  Pontoife,  before  an  army  much  lefs 
numerous  than  his  own,  produced  great  clamours 
againft  Charles  -,  whofe  reputation  fuffered  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  his  friends  gave  him  to  understand, 
it  would  be  a-bfolutely  neceflary  to  re-eftablifh  his 
character  by  fome  fignal  exploit.  Thus  roufed,  he 
marched  back  to  Pontorfe,  when  he  was  leaft  ex- 
pected, recommenced  the  fiege,  which  he  carried 
on  with  furprifing  vigour  ;  and  at  length,  took 
{he  place  by  aiTaulc,  he  himfelf  mounting  the  breach 
among  the  foremoft,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand 
with  the  braveft  of  the  defenders.  This  atchieve- 
ment  intirely  effaced  the  bad  imprefllons  his  retreat 
had  made,  and  convinced  his  fubjects,  that  his 
averfion  to  military  operations  was  not  owing  to 
want  of  perfonal  courage,  bnt  the  effect  of  an  in- 
dolent difpofuion,  which  he  could  not  help  indulg- 
ing. Some  time  after  this  exploit,  he  reduced  the 
town  of  Evreux,  by  means  of  a  fimerman,  who 
introduced  a  body  of  French  forces  fufficient  to  ex-  Hift.<je  ch, 
pel  the  Englifli  garrifon.  vu< 

During  thefe  tranfactions  in  France,  the  cardinal  Profi-cution 
of  Winchefrer,  not  contented  with  having  ruined  dmchciw 
the  intereil  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  in  the  coun-  ciouccft«. 
cil,  concerted  fchemes  againft  the  life  of  that  prince, 
by  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  him  the  imputation  of 
high  treafon.     He  hoped,  that  the  neglect  of  the 
king,  and  the  repeated  flights  he  had  fuftained  from 
the  council,  would  have  provoked  a  roan  of  his 

warm 
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A.  c.  144^  warm  temper  to  ufe  fome  expreffions  that  might 
be  conftrued  to  his  prejudice  •,  and  he  introduced 
fpies  into  his  family,    in  order  to  watch  his  con- 
verfation.  But  the  duke,  with  all  his  imperfections 
was  too  warmly  attached  to  his  fovereign,  to  fur- 
ntfh  the  leaft  handle  of  this  fort  againit  himfelf  9 
and,  the  cardinal  was  obliged  to  change  his  battery. 
Being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  weaknefs, 
pride,  and  ambition  of  Humphrey's  dutchefs,  he 
directed  his  agents  to  obferve  her  conduct ;  and 
they  perceived  that  (he  maintained  a  fecret  corref- 
pondence  with  a  prieft  called  Roger  Bolinbroke, 
who  pretended  to  underftand  negromancy,  and  a 
woman  who  dealt  in  love- powders  and  incantations. 
Sir  John  Hume  another  prieft,  and  one  Woodhame, 
who  acted  as  the  cardinal's  emiffaries,  found  means 
to  infinuate  themfelves  into  this  cabal ;  and  made 
iuch  reports  of  their  communication  as  were  judged 
fufficient  grounds  for  granting  a  warrant  againft 
Bolinbroke ;  who  was  no  fooner  committed  to  pri- 
fon,  than  the  dutchefs  retired  to  the  fanctuary  of 
Weftminfter.     The  reft  of  the  accomplices  being 
ieized  and  examined,  a  procefs  was  formed  againft 
her,  for  having  practifed  forcery  againft  the  life  of 
the  king,  by  making  an  image  in  wax  to  refemble 
his  majefty,  and  melting  it  gradually  before  the  fire, 
in  hope  that,  as  this  confumed,  the  king's  confti- 
tution  would  decay.  The  dutchefs  being  perfuaded 
jpot,       to  quit  the  fanctuary,  was  confronted  with  Bolin- 
broke,   who   denied  there   was    any    intentipn   to 
deal  with  the  devil,  or  injure  his  majefty  •,  and  all 
that  the  dutchefs  confeffed  was,  her  having  con- 
fulted  thofe  accomplices  about  giving  a  love-potion 
to  her  hufband,  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  his 
affection.     Hume  and  Woodhame  infifted  on  the 
circumftance  of  the  image;  and,  the  archbifhops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,    the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  the  bifhop  of  Salisbury,  who  were  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  to  inquire  into  this  myfterious  affair,  made  *-c  '«»«• 
a  report  fo  unfavourable  for  the  dutchefs,  that  a 
court,  confifting  of  the  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Staf- 
ford, Suffolk,  and  Northumberland,  was  erected  to 
try  her  for  high-treafon.  After  having  examined 
all  the  evidence,  they  referred  the  matter  to  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  court  •,  by  which  fhe  was  fentenced  to  do 
public  penance  for  three  days  fucceflively,  by  walk- 
ing barefoot  and  bareheaded,  with  a  wax  taper  in 
her  hand,  through  the  ftreets  of  London  to  St. 
Paul's  church  ;  and  then  to  be  committed  to  prifon 
for  life,  to  the  cuftody  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley.  A 
jentence  which  was  literally  executed  •,  the  enemies 
of  Gloucefter  hoping,  that  this  public  difgrace 
would  either  ruin  his  popularity,  or  provoke  him 
to  take  fome  deiperate  meafures  againft  the  govern- 
ment:  but,  they  were  difappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectation. The  duke  was  an  enthufiaft  in  loyalty, 
and  bore  his  Wrongs  with  the  utmoft  refignation  j 
and  the  difgrace  of  his  wife,  inftead  of  bringing 
him  into  contempt  with  the  people,  ferved  only 
to  incenfe  them  againft  his  adverfaries. 

Ever  fince  the  duke's  credit  declined  in  the  coun-  ™e  Ftenck 
cil,  the  war  in  France  feemed  almoft  utterly  neg-  marches » 
lecied  •,  and  every  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving  the  Englifh  conquefts  was  overlooked.  Im- 
mediately after  the  reduction  of  Pontoife,  the  princes 
of  France  engaged  in  a  new  league  againft  Charles  -, 
and  this  afibciation  was  headed  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  had  been  incenied  at  the  cold  reception 
he  met  with  from  the  king,  after  a  captivity  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  incurred  in  the  defence  of 
his  fovereign,-  during  which,  he  had  done  important 
fervices  to  his  country.  This  confederacy  would 
have  been  much  more  dangerous  than  the  former, 
if  the  king  had  not  prudently  detached  the  duke 
from  it  by  confiderable  ronceflions  -,  and  the  dcfcc  - 
tion  of  this  prince  broke  the  meafures  of  the  af- 

fociatts, 
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A.  c  1441.  fociates,  who  had  recourfe  again  to  the  king's  cle- 
mency. This  ftorm  being  overblown,  Charles  af- 
fembled  a  numerous  army  to  relieve  Tartas,  a  town 
of  Guienne,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Albret  j 
which  was  befieged  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  garrifon  having  made  a  gallant  defence  till  the 
month  of  January,  at  length  capitulated,  on  con- 
dition, that  the  place  mould  be  depofited  in  the 
hands  of  two  noblemen  in  that  country,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Englilh,  if  not  relieved  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June.  Charles  having  time  enough 
to  make  preparations,  pafied  the  winter  in  Poi&ou, 
where  he  muftered  a  very  numerous  army  -,  to  which 

A.c.  1442.  all  the  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  reforted.  In  the 
fpring,  he  began  his  march  to  Limoges,  from, 
whence  he  advanced  to  Montauban  ;  and  then  took 
the  route  to  Tholoufe,  where  he  fummoned  the 
counts  of  Armagnac  and  Comminges  to  appear  be- 
fore the  parliament  of  that  city,  and  anfwer  to  the 
charge  o»  Margaret,  wife  to  the  latter ;  whom  they 
had  detained  two  and  twenty  years  prifoner  in  a 
caftle,  becaufe  me  refufed  to  bequeath  to  her  Jiuf- 
band  the  county  of  Comminges,  which  was  her 
own  patrimony.  She  had  married  Matthew  de 
Grailly,  brother  of  John  count  de  Foix ;  by  whom 
Ihe  had  one  daughcer,  of  an  infirm  conflitution. 
The  father  fuppofing,  that  the  life  of  this  child 
would  not  be  of  long  duration,  prefied  the  countefs 
to  declare  him  heir  to  his  own  daughter  i  but  fhe 
refitted  all  his  follicitations.  Her  refufal  produced 
a  quarrel  and  leparation.  The  hufband  agreed  to 
a  partition  of  her  territories  with  the  count  d'Ar- 
magnac  i  who  attacked,  defeated,  aud  took  the 
countefs  prifoner.  During  her  confinement,  how- 
ever, fhe  found  means  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of 
her  daughter ;  and,  in  cafe  of  her  death,  bequeath- 
ing her  county  of  Comminges  to  Charles  VII. 
king  of  France.  The  daughter  dying  in  a  little 

time 
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time  after  this  will  was  executed-,  and  Charles  be-  A-c-  '44*. 
ing  informed  of  the  claufe  in  his  favour,  he  re- 
folved  to  fet  the  countefs  at  liberty,  and  obtain 
her  confirmation  of  the  will.  It  was  for  this  pur-  MonftrcleS- 
pofe  that  he  fummoned  her  hufband  and  the  count 
de  Armagnac  to  Tholoufe ;  whither  this  laft  was 
obliged  to  bring  the  old  countefs  now  tfcned  of 
fourfcore.  She  was  immediately  fet  at  liberty  j  and 
her  will  being  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  parlia- 
ment, Charles  took  poffeffion  of  the  county  of 
Comminges.  The  count  of  Armagnac  was  not 
only  obliged  to  part  with  his  acquifition ;  but, 
even  forbid  to  exercife  the  rights  of  regality  within 
his  own  territories.  He  looked  upon  this  feverity 
as  a  very  ungrateful  requital  for  all  the  fervices 
which  his  family  had  done  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
and  refolved  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  re- 
venging himfelf  upon  Charles.  In  thefe  fentiments, 
he  lent  ambaffadors  to  demand  the  protection  of 
Henry,  and  offer  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage 
to  that  monarch.  His  propofal  being  examined  in 
council,  was  accepted.  The  king  forthwith  appoint- 
ed ambaffadors  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the 
match,  and  conclude  the  alliance.  Mean  while  A&.  Pub. 
Charles  approaching  Tartas,  the  Englifh  under  Hun- 
tingdon finding  themfelves  in  no  condition  to  give 
battle  to  fuch  a  numerous  army,  retired;  and  the 
place  was  reftored  to  the  lord  of  Albret,  according  to 
the  capitulation.  The  Englifh  council  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  French  king's  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pedition -,  but  they  took  no  fteps  to  oppofe  his  de- 
fign ;  and  feemed  intirely  to  negleft  the  defence  of 
Guienne,  which  was  now  upon  the  point  of  being 
withdrawn  from  the  dominion  of  England.  Charles 
made  himfelf  matter  of  St.  Sever  ;  inverted  Ais, 
which  furrendered  after  a  fiege  of  (even  weeks  ;  La 
Reole  was  taken  by  ftorm  ;  Marmande  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  >  and  Charles  after  tbefe  con- 

quefts 
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A.C.  1442-  quefts  .retired  to  Tholoufe,  where  he  fpent  the  win- 
ter. 

Taibot  At  length  the  Englifli  feemed  to  wake  from  their 

(S,*eof  infatuation,  and  refolved  to  make  a  diyerfion  at  the 
Dieppe.  other  end  ,  of  the  kingdom.  Five  thoufand  men 
being  levied  in  England,  the  command  of  them 
was  gil|Q  to  Taibot,  lately  created  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  who,  landing  in  Normandy,  foon  compelled 
the  Bafiard  of  Orleans  to  quit  the  field.  While 
the  earl  befieged  the  caftle  of  Couches,  the  other, 
who  was  lately  honoured  with  the  title  of  count  de 
Dunois,  endeavoured  to  make  a  diverfion,  by  in- 
verting Galardon  ;  but  Couches  being  taken  in  a 
few  days,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  for  the 
Englifh,  who  advanced  to  give  him  battle.  When 
Dunois  retired,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  marched  to 
Dieppe,  the  moil  important  place  which  the  French 
king  pofTelTed  in  Normandy  •,  and  as  he  had  not  a 
fufficient  number  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  fiege  in 
form,  he  took  by  aflault  the  fort  of  Charles-Mefnil, 
fituated  on  the  mountain  of  Polet,  fo  as  to  com- 
mand the  avenues  of  the  town  :  and  as  the  month 
of  November  was  already  well  advanced,  he  re- 
..  -  ,  folved  to  block  up  the  town  during  the  winter. 
With  this  view  he  enlarged  the  fort  he  had  taken, 
.repaired  the  works,  raifed  his  batteries,  and  leaving 
the  conduct  of  the  fiege  to  his  natural  fon,  returned 
to  England,  to  follicit  a  more  con.fiderable  rein- 
Hift  dech.  forcement.  This  he  had  little  reafon  to  expect  with 
that  promptitude  which  the  nature  of  the  -fervice 
required :  he  found  the  king  and  council  intirely 
under  the  management  of  the  cardinal,  who  had 
ftarved  the  Englifli  interefl  in  France,  and  whofe 
.pride,  infolence,  and  ambition,  had  by  this  time 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  duke  of'  ^ne  public  clamour  was  fo  loud  againft  this 

Gloucester  ...  _  Pr  '  11     i      r 

impeaches     meddling  prelate,  as  a  furious  penecutor  or  all  thole 
InvinchS-  wno  °PP°fcd  the  pope's  ufurpation,  that  the  dwke 

ter.    "  Of 
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of  Gloucefter  ventured  to  impeach  him  before  the  *-c>  »44*« 
council,  in   fourteen  articles,  importing,  That  he 
had  accepted  the  dignity  of  cardinal  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  late  king,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury  :  That,  in  pro- 
curing a  bull  from  the  pope,  to  fecure  him  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  bifhopric  of  Winchefler,  after  he  had 
forfeited  his  right  to  that  fee,  he  had  acted  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  to 
the  ftatute  of  Premunire  :  That,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Kemp  archbilhop  of  York,  he  had  engroffed 
the  government  of  the  king's  perfon,  without  legal 
authority :    That  he  had   defrauded  the   king  of 
his  jewels :  That,  while  chancellor  of  the  realm, 
he  had  fealed  an  order  for  releafmg  the  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  another  for  remitting  the  ranfom  of 
that  prince,  on  condition  that  he  mould  efpoufe  his 
niece  :  That  he  had  deprived  the  king  of  his  reve- 
nues, in  receiving  for  his  own  ufe  the  cuftom  for 
wool   in  the  port  of  Southampton  :  That  he  had 
prefumed  to  fummon  perfons  before  him,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  royal 
authority  :  That  he  had  obtained  from  Rome  an 
exemption  from  taxes,  in  favour  of  his  diocefe,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  majefty,  thereby  fetting  a  per- 
nicious example!  to  other  prelates  :   That  he  had 
been  the  inftrument  for  reconciling  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  with  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  the  manifeft  difadvantage  cf  England : 
That,  while  he  acted  as  ambaflador  and  plenipo- 
tentiary for  negotiating  a  peace,  he  had  fent  the 
archbifhop  of  York  to  perfuade  his  majefty  to  re- 
nounce  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,   to  the 
difgrace  of  the  king  and  his  illuftrious  anceflors  : 
That  the  enlargement  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
been  procured  by  his  intrigues  and  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  York,  againft  the  exprefs  injunction  of 
the  late  king:  That  in  the  ftation  of  chancellor, 

he 
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x.C.  1441.  he  himfelf  had  purchafed  lands  of  the  k ing,  inftead 
of  preventing  fuch  alienations,  according  to  the 
duty  of  his  office  :  That,  in  granting  commiffions 
in  the  army  to  none  but  his  own  creatures,  he  had 
been  the  occafion  of  all  the  lofies  fuftained  in  France: 
And  that  he  had  fold  commiffions  to  perfons  un- 
qualified for  the  fervice.  Thefe  articles  were  read 
in  council ;  but,  as  all  the  members  were  devoted 
to  the  cardinal,  they  admitted  the  act  of  amneily 
which  had  been  pafted  in  favour  of  that  prelate,  to 
whorri  the  king  granted  a  new  pardon.  The  car- 
dinal was  by  this  time  in  full  poifcffion  of  the  court 
and  council.  He  had  introduced  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk into  the  fervice  of  Henry,  who  conceived  fuch 
an  affection  for  that  nobleman,  that  he  was  entirely 

Aft.  Pub.  guided  by  his  direction,  This  favourite  reprefented 
Winchefter  as  the  fubject  upon  whofe  parts  and 
fidelity  his  chief  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  -, 
and  John  Kemp  archbifhop.  of  York  feconded  his 
recommendation.  Not  contented  with  extolling 
the  character  of  the  cardinal,  they  took  all  oppor- 
tunities of  reviling  Gioucefter,  whom  they  painted 
as  a  very  dangerous  nobleman,  who  had  defigns 
upon  the  crown,  and  who  endeavoured  to  engage  his 
majefty  in  falfe  meafures,  by  which  he  might  incur 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  fubjects.  The  king, 
who  was  equally  deflitute  of  fpirit  and  penetration, 
believed  thefe  fuggeftions :  and  the  duke's  impatient 
temper  feemed  to  confirm  their  accufations  ;  for  he 
could  net  endure  the  daily  mortifications  to  which 
he  was  expofed,  without  exprefling  his  refentment, 
and  even  denouncing  vengeance  againft  his  adver- 
faries, 

Tru^t-th      *n  r^e  Deginnmo  °f  tne  >'e^r'  a  ^ecret  negotia- 

rh^duke  of  tion  was  brought  upon  the  carpet  between  Henry 

Bwgund/.    anc>  tne  cluke  of  Burgundy,  who,  delpairing  of  a 

general  accommodation,  refolved  to  extricate  him- 

leif  from  a  ruinous  war,  by  means  of  a  particular 

truce 
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truce  with  England.  This  he  was  the  rather  dif-  A>c-  '*43» 
pofed  to  conclude,  as  he  had  reafons  to  be  diflatisfied 
with  Charles  ;  to  believe  the  reconciliation  was  al- 
together political  on  the  fide  of  the  French  king ; 
and  that  fo  foon  as  his  affairs  mould  be  re-eftablifned, 
his  former  animofity  would  be  revived.  He  there- 
fore thought  he  fhould  act  againft  his  own  intereft 
in  affifting  him  to  finifh  a  war,  the  fucceis  of  which 
might  render  him  too  powerful ;  and  he  vetted  his 
dutchefs  with  full  power,  to  conclude  a  general 
truce  for  all  his  dominions  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. That  which  was  already  made,  related  only 
to  the  commerce  between  the  Low  Countries  and 
that  kingdom  ;  but  this  which  the  dutchefs  con- 
cluded in  April,  comprehended  Burgundy  and  all 
the  duke's  territories  in  general,  to  continue  in  force 
until  one  of  the  parties  mould  renounce  the  en- 
gagement ;  in  which  cafe,  he  mould  give  notice  of 
his  intention  three  months  before  the  actual  rupture. 
The  blockade  of  Dieppe  had  now  continued  eight  Mcnftrekt» 
months,  during  which  no  fuccours  arrived  from 
England  ;  and  Charles  refolving  to  relieve  the  place 
before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcement, 
the  dauphin  earneftly  foliicitedthe  command  of  this 
expedition.  It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  his 
father  complied  with  his  requell.  He  dreaded  the 
turbulent  difpofition  of  that  young  prince  -,  and 
was  afraid  of  trailing  him  with  a  body  of  forces, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  might  renew  his  rebellious 
meafures.  Thefe  confiderations,  however,  yielded 
to  the  neceffity  of  relieving  Dieppe,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  extremity.  The  dauphin  began  his 
march  from  Guienne  with  four  thoufand  horle  ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  fort  of  Charles- Mefnil,  poffefled 
by  the  Englifli,  was  impregnable  from  the  fide  of 
the  country,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  place  in  fpite 
of  all  their  oppofition.  Without  giving  them  time  Thedau- 
to  recoiled  themfclvcs,  he  matfe  a  fally  with  all  his  £J5J|J 
N°.  40.  Hh  forces  j  Dieppe". 
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A.  c.  1443,  forces .  anc}  attacking  it  on  the  fide  of  the  town, 
was  repulfed  in  three  fucceffive  aflaults :  in  the 
fourth,  however,  he  carried  the  place  fword  in  hand  ; 
and  the  Englifh,  finding  themfelves  thus  difabled 
from  continuing  the  blockade,  retired  in  good  order. 
John  duke  of  Somerfet  arrived  from  England  in 
about  five  days  after  their  retreat,  and  brought 
a  reinforcement  of  five  thoufand  men,  which,  had 
it  landed  fooner,  might  have  prevented  the  dau- 
phin's fuccefs  :  but  the  blockade  being  raifed,  all 
he  could  do  was  to  ravage  part  of  the  country,  and 
reduce  fome  inconfiderable  caftles. 

J/Armat-  While  the  dauphin  gathered  laurels  in  Normandy, 
nacisde-  the  count  d'AiTnagnac  affembled  a  body  of  forces, 
thctandsof an^  retook  part  of  the  county  of  Comminges, 
the  French  which  he  had  loft  by  the  award  of  the  parliament 
of  Tholoufe  j  and  Charles,  who  was  immerfed  in 
voluptuous  pleafures  at  Tours,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  relinquifh  his  cafe,  and  check  the 
progrefs  of  this  new  enemy.  He  referved  the  glory 
of  this  expedition  for  the  dauphin,  who,  at  his  re- 
turn from  Normandy,  undertook  it  without  hefita- 
tion.  At  his  approach  the  count  found  himfelf 
abandoned  by  all  his  friends  ;  nor  did  the  Engliih 
take  the  leaft  ftcp  for  fupporting  his  intereft,  al- 
though their  king  was  contracted  to  his  daughter. 
The  dauphin  therefore  met  with  very  little  oppo- 
fition  in  reducing  Rouvergne,  and  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  count,  except  the  little  town  of  Lifle 
in  Jourdain,  which  was  for  a  long  time  befieged  in 
vain.  At  length  the  dauphin,  defpairing  of  being 
able  to  reduce  it  by  force,  invited  the  count  to  a 
conference,  on  the  faith  of  a  fafe-conduct,  and  fent 
him  to  the  king,  who  detained  him  without  fcruple ; 
though,  after  a  confinement  of  two  years,  he  was 
releaicd  and  reftored  to  the  pofleflion  of  his  terri- 
tories, at  the  interceffion  of  the  kings  of  Caftile  and 
Navarre.  His  misfortune,  however,  interrupted 

the 
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the  negotiation  about  the  match  between  the  king  A-c->443- 
of  England,  and  his  daughter,  which  was  never 
refumed  in  the  fequel. 

France  and  England  were  by  this  time 'equally  A  0.1444. 
tired  of  a  pernicious  war,  which  had  raged  for  T°"gr,cfs  at 
thirty  years  without  interruption.  The  princes  and 
grandees  of  France  were  quite  difheartened  by  the 
fatigues  and  loffes  they  had  fuftained  ;  the  country 
and  towns  were  deferted  -,  and  the  kingdom,  tho* 
formerly  populous,  could  no  longer  furnifh  ibldiers 
for  the  fervice  :  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  purfuance 
of  his  engagements,  continually  follicited  Charles 
to  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation-,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  prefTed  him  on  the  fame  {abject;  and 
a'l  the  people  ardently  wifhed  for  an  end  to  the 
calamities  of  war.  England  was  no  lefs  defirous 
of  peace  :  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  was  funk 
in  the  bottomlefs  gulph  of  this  war,  from  whence 
it  never  could  be  retrieved.  The  king  was  natu- 
rally pacific  i  and  his  council,  chiefly  compofed  of 
ecclefiaftics,  plainly  perceived  that  the  continuation 
of  an  unfuccefsful  war  mult  render  them  odious  to 
the  people,  who  generally  impute  every  mifcarriage 
to  the  mifconducl:  of  the  adminiflration.  The  duke 
of  Gloucefter  alone  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  make  frefh  efforts,  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the 
French  king's  weaknefs,  and  the  feparate  truce 
lately  concluded  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  i  but 
his  opinion  was  of  no  weight  with  a  council  made 
up  of  his  profefled  enemies.  The  two  kings  at 
length  agreed  to  a  congrefs :  and  the  Englifh  miniftry 
was  fo  tame  as  to  confent  to  its  being  held  at  Tours, 
where  Charles  refided,  as  if  they  had  gone  to  fits 
court  to  beg  an  accommodatin.  The  earl  of  Suf- 
folk was  appointed  chief  of  the  embafiy  ;  and,  as 
his  power  reached  even  farther  than  a  treaty  with 
France,  he  was  furnifhed  with  an  authentic  order 
of  council,  directing  him  to  execute  every  point 
Hji2  of 
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A.C.  14,54.  of  his  inftruflions.  The  conferences  being  opened, 
feveral  proportions  were  darted  on  both  fides,  on 
the  fubje6t  of  a  general  peace  ;  but  as  they  were 
mutually  rejected,  the  whole  refult  of  the  negotia- 
tion was  a  truce  for  about  two  years  between  the 
two  erowns  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year, 
Rymer.  another  for  leven  years  was  concluded  at  Edin- 
burgh between  England  and  Scotland. 
Match  be-  This  affair  being  terminated,  the  earl  of  Suf- 
'r^ and  Ma"- folk  proceeded  to  execute  the  other  part  of  his 
pretofAn- comrni(flon.  He  propofed  a  match  between  the 
king  his  mafter,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daugh- 
ter of  Rene,  who,  fince  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Lewis,  had  affumed  the  title  of  king  of  Si- 
cily. She  was  a  princefs  of  great  beauty,  fpirit, 
penetration,  and  fortitude  •,  and  extremely  well  cal- 
culated for  anfwering  the  expectation  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  already  prepofleffed  Henry  in  her  favour, 
in  hope  of  engaging  her  in  the  cabal  againft  the 
popular  duke  of  Gloucefter.  Though  the  propo- 
ial  was  extremely  agreeable  to  France,  Charles, 
who  knew  the  impatience  of  Henry  and  his  coun- 
cil, managed  the  treaty  with  fuch  addrefs,  that 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  inftead  of  demanding  a  dower 
with  Margaret,  promifed,  in  the  name  of  his  matter, 
that  the  whole  province  of  Maine  Ihould  be  ceded 
to  her  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  articles  of 
the  marriage  being  adjufted,  the  earl  returned  to 
England  to  lay  his  transactions  before  the  miniftry, 
that  they  might  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
king  and  council.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who 
now  for  the  firft  time  underftood  the  nature  of  the 
treaty,  vehemently  oppofed  it  with  two  reafons, 
which  indeed  were  unanfwerable.  He  obferved  that 
the  king  was  already  engaged  in  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Armag- 
nac,  which  he  could  not  renounce  with  any  re- 
gard tb  honour  and  good  faith  j  and  that  Maine, 

being 
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being  the  bulwark  of  Normandy,  could  not  beA>c<Iw 
ceded  without  expofing  that  whole  province  to  the 
mod  imminent  danger.  This,  like  all  his  other 
remonftrances,  was  neglected,  and  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk empowered  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Margaret, 
as  Henry's  proxy.  That  weak  prince  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  this  prepoflerous  alliance,  that,  in 
token  of  his  fatisfaction,  he  created  the  earl  mar- 
quis of  Suffolk  •,  John  Holland  earl  of  Huntingdon 
was  promoted  to  the  dukedom  of  Exeter ;  Hum- 
phrey earl  of  Strafford  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  that  of  duke  of 
Warwick  beftowed  upon  Henry,  fon  of  the  late 
earl,  who  had  been  regent  in  France.  The  nup- 
tials were  folemnized  in  the  city  of  Tours,  in  pre- 
fence  of  king  Charles  and  all  his  court,  with  fuch 
magnificence  as  but  ill  agreed  with  the  poverty  of 
the  bride,  and  the  low  drcumftances  of  both  na- 
tions. This  ceremony  was  performed  in  Novem- 
ber -,  and  in  fpring  the  new  queen  fet  out  for  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  an  honourable  train  of  Eng- 
lifh  ladies,  who  repaired  to  France  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  fhe  landed 
at  Portchefter,  and  was  re -married  in  the  priory  of 
Southwark  ;  from  thence  fhe  proceeded  to  London  ; 
and,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  was  crowned  in 
Weftminfter-  Abbey.  She  at  once  gained  the  afcen- 
dency  over  Henry's  fpirit;  and  entered  into  a  clofe 
correfpondence  and  intimate  aflbciation  with  the 
marquis  of  Suffolk,  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter, 
and  the  archbiihop  of  York  ;  a  confederacy  ce- 
mented by  their  mutual  intereft  againft  the  duke  of  R^^ 
Gloucefter,  whom  they  confidered  as  their  common  Ch!w!'wy- 
enemy. 

The  parliament  had  met  before  Margaret's  ar-  -m.ee.  w*h 
rival;    and,    after  her  coronation,  the  marquis  of  f0rna£de/ty 
Suffolk  made  a  fpeech  to  both  houfes,  expatiating 
upon  the  advantages  of  this  alliance,  as  well  as  up- 
H  h  3  °n 
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A.  c.  1445-  on  his  own  fervices,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field-,  but  in  particular  he  held  forth  upon  the  con- 
duct, prudence,  and  addrefs,  with  which  he  had  ad' 
jufted  the  articles  of  this  laft  treaty,  which  would 
be  attended  with  peace  and  fatisfaftion  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  parliament  took  his  own  v/ord  for 
the  importance  of  his  fervices,  approved  his  ma- 
nagement ;  and  out  of  two  fifteenths,  which  they 
granted  for  the  occafions  of  the  (late,  allotted  one 
half  to  this  nobleman,  to  defray  the  expence  of 
bringing  over  the  princefs.  The  reft  of  the  year 
was  employed  in  negotiations  for  renewing  the  con- 
ferences, and  facilitating  an  interview  between  the 
two  kings,  which  they  imagined  would  contribute 
more  than  any  other  meafure,  towards  a  folid  paci- 
fication. Accordingly  the  minifters  of  the  two 
crowns  agreed  that  thsir  fovereigns  fliould  meet  in 
fome  part  of  France  -,  and  that,  for  this  purpofe, 
Henry  mould  crofs  the  fea  to  Calais,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  repair  to  the  place  appointed  :  but 
feveral  difficulties  being  ftarted  about  the  place  of 
meeting,  the  interview  was  poftponed  j  and,  in  the 
interim,  both  fides  confented  to  a  prolongation  of 
the  truce.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  Henry  Chi- 
chely  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  dying,  after  he  had 
pofTefled  that  fee  for  thirty  years,  was  fucceeded  by 
John  Stafford  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  whofe 
promotion  was  owing  to  the  intereft  of  the  car  • 
dinal. 

A. 0.1446.  The  duke  of  York  having  no  further  biifinefs 
Thedukeof  in  France,  returned  to  England,  where  he  met  with 
Reached  *  veT^  f*vou™b\e,  reception  at  court ;  and  the  king, 
before  the  in  token  of  his  approbation,  granted  a  patent,  by 
which  he  was  continued  five  years  longer  in  the  re- 
gency of  France.  The  queen  and  her  cabal  being 
now  fufficiently  eftablifhed  in  their  authority,  and 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  a  parliament  devoted 
to  their  will,  began  to  devife  meafures  for  ruining 

the 
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the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  whofe  popularity  was  very  A  c- l^- 
formidable,  and  who,  fhould  he  ever  afcend  the 
throne,  of  which  he  was  prefumptive  heir,  would 
undoubtedly  call  them  to  account  for  their  oonducl. 
The  queen,  who  was  a  princefs  of  a  very  imperious 
and  vindictive  difpolition,  relented  the  duke's  oppo- 
fition  to  her  marriage  with  a  degree  of  virulence 
which  all  his  fubmiffion  and  profefllon  of  regard 
could  not  aflliage.  Their  firft  ftep  towards  his  c^- 
ftruftion  was  a  ridiculous  impeachment,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  he  was  removed  from  the  coun- 
cil •,  though  he  juftified  his  conduit  in  iuch  a  man- 
ner, that  even  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  acquit 
him  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  The  popu- 
lace, among  whom  he  had  acquired  the  epithet  of 
the  good  duke  of  Gloucefter,  efpoufcd  his  caufe 
with  fuch  warmth,  that  nothing  was  heard  in  Lon- 
don but  execrations  againft  the  miniftry,  and  iudi 
menaces,  as  plainly  demonftrated  that  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  the  cabal  to  take  away  his  life,  under 
colour  of  law,  without  running  the  rifk  of  feme 
dangerous  convulfion  in  the  ftate :  they  therefore 
determined  to  accufe  him  publicly  of  iorne  crime, 
that  would  furnim  them  with  a  pretext  for  confin- 
ing him  to  clofe  priibn,  where  he  might  be  pri- 
vately difpatched  without  noiie  or  commotion.  For 
thispurpofe,  they  convoked  a  parliament 'to  n. 
in  February  at  St.  Edmundsbury  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  affecled  to  carefs  the  duke  of  Gloucefter 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  moft  likely  to  aroufe  his 
fufpicion,  and  intimidate  him  from  appearing  at 
that  affembly  -,  in  which  cafe,  they  would  have  had 
fome  reafon  to  put  him  under  aired.  In  order  to 
corroborate  this  fufpicion,  they  employed  emiftaries 
.  to  caution  him  againft  repairing  to  parliament,  where- 
he  would  certainly  be  accufed  of  divers  ciimes  and 
mifdemeanours :  they  allured  him  that  meafurcs 
were  already  taken  for  his  condemnation  •,  and  that 
Hh  4 
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A.  c.  J446.  his  enemies  had  chofen  Edmundfbury  for  the  fcene 
of  their  malice,  becaufe  it  was  at  a  diftance  from 
London,  where  he  was  not  (b  popular. 

SathUddea  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  infinuations,  he  would 
not,  by  abfenting  himfelf  from  the  parliament,  give 
the  leaft  occafion  for  fufpecting  him  guilty  of  crimes 
to  which  he  was  a  ftranger  ;  and  he  went  to  Ed- 
mundsbury  at  the  time  appointed,  fecure  in  the 
confcioufntfs  of  his  own  innocence.  On  the  very 
firft  day  of  the  feffion,  he  was  arrefled  and  com- 
mitted to  clofe  prifon,  on  pretence  of  an  informa- 
tion charging  him  with  a  defign  to  aflaflinate  the 
king,  feize  the  crown,  and  deliver  his  wife  from 
the  caftle  of  Kenilworth,  where  fhe  was  detained 
a  prifoner.  All  the  duke's  well-wifhers,  though  in- 
cenfed  at  the  injuftice  of  this  arreft,  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  acquit  himfelf  honourably  on 
his  trial,  and  were  the  lefs  alarmed  for  that  very 
reafon  :  but  the  unfortunate  prince  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  manifeft  the  falfity  of  the  charge.  After 
having  been  confined  fevenreen  days,  without  any 
trial,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  ;  and  fuppofed, 
by  every  unprejudiced  perfon,  to  have  been  deprived 
stowe.  of  his  life  by  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies.  In 

*J)I!'  order  to  prevent  unfavourable  conjectures,  the  body 
5.  was  expofed  three  days  fucceflively  ;  and,  though 
no  external  marks  of  violence  appeared,  the  people 
did  not  fcruple  to  fay  he  had  undergone  the  fate  of 
his  namefake,  who  was  fmothered  at  Calais  j  or 
that  of  the  fecond  Edward,  who  had  been  cruelly 
murdered  in  Berkley  •  Caftle.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  death  of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter  was 
bitterly  lamented  by  the  people  in  general,  and 
particularly  by  learned  men  and  ingenious  artifts, 
of  whom  he  was  the  conftant  protector  and  patron. 
After  his  deceafe  reports  were  induftriouQy  circu- 
lated to  the  prejudice  of  his  character,  in  order  to 
imprefs  the  public  with  a  notion  of  his  having  been 

actually 
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actually  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  His  A- c-  '44 
domeftics  were  apprehended  on  fufpicipn  of  being 
accomplices  ;  and  a  commiffion  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner  granted  to  the  marquis  of  Suffolk  and  others, 
to  try  them  for  high  treafon.  Sir  Roger  Chamber- 
layn,  Richard  Middleton,  Thomas  Herbert,  Richard 
and  Arthur  Needham,  with  other  gentlemen  of 
the  duke's  family,  and  twenty-feven  inferior  fer- 
vants,  were,  after  a  confinement  of  feveral  months, 
brought  to  trial  at  Deptford  ;  and  being  convicted 
of  a  defign  to  raife  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  to  the 
throne  of  England,  received  fentence  of  death,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  judges.  Suffolk,  who  con- 
ducted this  fhameful  trial,  fought  to  recommend 
himfelf  to  the  people  by  a  popular  aft  on  this  oc- 
cafion  :  he  fuffered  the  convicts  to  be  drawn  thro* 
the  city  on  fledges  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
even  to  be  hung  by  the  necks ;  but  they  were  im- 
mediately cut  down  alive,  and  received  their  par- 
don, to  the  inexpreilible  joy  of  all  the  fpectators.  A&.  pub. 
Even  this  inftance  of  lenity,  fo  contrary  to  the  The  cardi- 
nature  of  Suffolk,  could  not  efface  the  impreffions  ^JjJ1^ 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  public  by  the  mur-  butone 
der  of  Good  Duke  Humphrey.  Henry  himfelf  momh- 
was  not  fufpected  of  having  been  concerned  in  this 
tragedy,  bnt  the  queen  was  univerfally  reviled  as 
the  author  of  the  deed  ;  and  the  marquis,  with  the 
reft  of  the  miniftry,  were  curfed  by  the  people  with 
the  moft  bitter  imprecations.  Nothing  more  clearly 
demonftrates  the  weaknefs  of  human  forefight, 
than  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  queen  believed  herfelf  railed 
above  all  oppofition  -,  whereas  it  proved  the  intro- 
duction of  numberlefs  calamities,  which  fhe  and 
her  family  underwent  in  the  lequel,  becaufe  it  fur- 
nifhed  the  duke  of  York  with  an  opportunity  to 
advance  his  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  which  in  all 
probability  he  would  not  have  maintained,  or  even 

prefumed 
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i446.  prefumed  to  publifli,  during  the  life  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter.  The  cardinal  of  Wine  better  did  not 
long  furvive  the  death  of  his  adverfary,  in  which  he 
had  been  principally  concerned.  In  lefs  than  five 
weeks  after  the  duke's  deceafe,  this  haughty  prelate 
was  feized  with  a  diftemper  that  brought  him  to  his 
grave  j  and  he  died  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  guilty 
confcience.  His  death  deprived  the  queen,  and  her 
favourite  Suffolk,  of  the  great  weight  and  influence 
which  was  attached  to  the  cardinal's  power  and  im- 
menfe  fortune;  and  left  the  marquis  more  than 
ever  expofed  to  the  hatred  and  invectives  of  the 
people. 

r  e  **me  ^xed  f°r  tne  conclufion  of  the  peace 

rea-  with  France  being  elapfed,  and  no  Heps  taken  to- 
nd  war<^s  that  defirable  event,  they  clamoured  again  ft 
.  Suffolk,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  tax  him  aloud  with 
having  betrayed  the  intereft  of  his  country,  in 
yielding  Le  Maine  to  the  French  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a 
folid  peace  trumping  up  a  ruinous  truce,  during 
which  the  enemy  fortified  themfelves  at  leifure, 
Thefe  clamours  increafing  every  day,  the  marquis 
defired  he  might  be  allowed  to  juftify  his  conduct 
before  the  king ;  and  a  day  being  fixed  for  that 
purpofe,  he,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  noblemen 
attached  to  his  intereft,  explained  all  his  tranfac- 
tions  in  France,  and  produced  the  order  of  council 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  acted.  The  king  was 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  defence,  that  he  publicly 
acquitted  him  of  all  mifconduct ;  ifTued  letters  pa- 
tent under  the  great  feal,  declaring  him  innocent  of 
all  the  imputations  laid  to  his  charge,  and  forbid- 
ding his  fubjects,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  difplea- 
fure,  to  fay  or  act  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
character.  Even  this  teftimony  of  his  innocence 
could  not  filence  the  murmurs  of  the  public.  They 
not  only  abhorred  him  as  the  author  of  Gloucefter's 
death,  and  as  the  traitor  who  had  given  away  La 

Maine  i 
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Maine  ;  but  they  hated  him  ftill  more  implacably,  A-c-»447. 
for  having  effected  the  marriage  between  the  king 
and  Margaret,  which  they  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  greateft  calamities  that  ever  had  happened  to 
England.  They  could  not  bear  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  this  foreign  princefs,  whofe  rule  was  info- 
lent  and  arbitrary,  and  who  made  no  other  ufe  of 
the  king  but  that  of  giving  a  fan<5bion  to  her  own 
meafurcs.  He  was  generally  employed  at  his  de- 
votions -,  and  me  took  care  to  encourage  him  in 
thole  exercifes  of  religion,  that  his  mind  and  atten- 
tion might  be  wholly  alienated  from  the  affairs  of 
government.  She  leemcd  to  defpife  the  murmurs 
of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  whom  me  raifed  her 
favourite  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
cultivated  fuch  an  intimacy  of  communication  witli 
that  nobleman  as  proved  of  very  little  advantage  to 
her  character. 

The  univerfal  odium  that  prevailed  again  ft  the  The  duke  of 
queen  and  her  minuter,  added  to  the  inactive  dif-  ^JjJjJJ  f!J~ 
pofition  and  incapacity  of  the  king  himfelf,  en-  regent  of 
couraged  Richard  duke  of  York  to  raife  his  views 
to  the  throne  of  England.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved  that  he  was  heir  to  Mortimer,  defcended 
from  Lionel,  third  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  confe- 
quently  his  title  was  preferable  to  that  of  Henry, 
who  fprang  from  the  loins  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
was  Lionel's  younger  brother.  Before  Richard 
would  embark  in  any  meafures  for  the  fupport  of 
his  pretcnfions,  he  thought  proper  to  found  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  hy  emifTaries,  who  took 
occafion,  from  the  defpotic  government  of  Mar- 
garet, to  obferve,  that  the  people  were  flaves  to  a 
double  usurpation  :  that  Margaret  ufurped  a  power 
which  (he  had  no  right  to  exercife,  fuppofing  her 
husband  to  be  lawful  king  of  England  •,  but  that 
the  royalty  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  was  founded 
upon  ufurpation,  which,  though  it  had  been  ren- 
dered 
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A.  c.  14^7.  dered  tolerable  by  the  fhining  virtues  of  the  late 
king,  was  now  become  infupportable,  confidering 
the  weaknefs  of  Henry,  and  the  pride  of  his  queen, 
the  defcendant  of  a  family  which  had  always  been 
at  mortal  enmity  with  the  Englifh  nation ;  and 
that,  in  fuch  an  emergency,  the  people  ought  to 
turn  their  eyes  upon  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 
the  true  heir  of  the  crown,  a  prince  of  great  qua- 
lities and  eminent  virtue,  who  had  already  done 
the  moft  important  fervices  to  his  country.  Such 
infmuations,  artfully  circulated,  raifed  up  a  great 
number  of  partifans  to  the  duke,  who  did  not  feem 
to  intereft  himfelf  in  the  fubject  -,  though  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  people  on  this  occafion  alarmed 
the  queen  and  the  whole  houfe  of  Larrcafter.  They 
did  not  doubt  but  Richard  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  clamour  -,  and  they  refolved  to  diminifh  his 
credit,  by  fubjecting  him  to  fome  mortification, 
and  encouraging  the  rival  of  his  power  and  reputa- 
tion. This  was  Edmund  duke  of  Somerfet,  who 
was  created  regent  of  France,  without  any  regard 
to  the  commiffion  of  the  duke  of  Y'ork,  granted  for 
a  term  of  years  not  yet  expired.  Somerfet's  bro- 
ther  had  been  always  at  variance  with  Richard  ;  and 
at  this  juncture  Edmund  treated  him  with  fuch  in- 
iblence  as  produced  an  irreconcileable  animofity 
between  the  houfes ;  though  the  duke  of  York  at 
prefent  diflfembled  his  refentment. 

A.  c.  1448.      We  have  already  obferved,  that  in  the  negotiation 

Mans  ceded  for  the  king's  marriage,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the 

S  Anjcu.5    city  of  Mans,  and  the  whole  country  of  Le  Maine, 

(hould  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou  ;   but  hitherto 

this  ceffion  had  been  delayed  by  the  oppofition  of 

the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  murmurs  of  the 

Englifh  nation.     At  length  Henry  fent  over  two 

commiflioners  to  deliver  the  tov/n  of  Mans  to  the 

prince  of  Anjou,  whom  they  met  upon  the  bridge, 

in  his  way  to  take  pofTeffion,  and  made  a  formal 
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proteft  before  a  public  notary,  to  the  following  ef-  A-  <-•  '44*- 
feet  :  That  the  king's  fole  intention  in  ceding  that 
place,  was  to  procure  a  folid  peace  between  him 
and  king  Charles  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce; 
that  he  referved  to  himfelfthe  fovereignty  of  the 
town  and  province  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  the  prince  of 
Anjou  fhould  attempt* to  invalidate  that  fovereignty, 
Henry  fhould  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  revoke  that 
ceflion.  This  town  being  delivered  to  the  French, 
the  negotiation  was  continued  for  the  peace,  as  well 
as  for  an  interview  between  the  two  kings :  but 
frefh  difficulties  occurred  in  fettling  thefe  points, 
and  the  truce  was  prolonged  to  the  firft  of  April  in 
the  enfuing  year ;  though  it  was  interrupted  before 
that  time,  in  confequence  of  an  unforefeen  acci- 
dent. A£h  p^ 

Surienne,  an  Arragonian  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  governor  of  Lower  Normandy  for  the  king  of  ? 
England,  furprifed  the  town  of  Fougeres,  belong-  p 
ing  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  and  plundered  the  Ensliii- 
inhabitants.  The  duke  being  informed  of  this 
outrage,  fent  an  herald  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet, 
then  refiding  at  Rouen,  to  demand  reftitution  of 
the  place  and  the  pillage.  The  regent  promiied  that 
he  mould  receive  proper  fatisfaction.  Yet,  as  it 
was  neceflary  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  af- 
fair, that  they  might  be  communicated  to  the  court 
of  England,  the  duke  of  Bretagne  could  nor  brook 
the  delay,  but  complained  to  the  king  of  France  of 
this  infraction  of  the  truce,  in  which  his  dominions 
had  been  exprefly  comprehended.  'Charles  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  advantage  of 
Henry's  weaknefs,  and  the  difconrents  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  people,  to  which  he  was  no  ftranger.  He  af- 
fected to  enter  warmly  into  the  refentment  of  the 
duke,  and  fent  two  embafiadcrs  to  London  to  de- 
mand reparation  for  the  affront,  as  well  as  the  pay. 
ment  of  lixteen  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to  in- 
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A.  0.1448.  demnify  his  vaflal  for  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained. 
The  court  of  England  was  not  a  little  aftonifhed 
at  the  demand  of  iuch  an  exorbitant  fum,  as  well 
as  at  the  eagernefs  with  which  Charles  efpoufed  the 
quarrel  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  who  had  not  been 
comprehended  in  the  treaty  as  his  ally  and  vafia!, 
hot  merely  as  a  neutral  prince,  who  had  often  acted 
as  mediator  between  the  two  monarchs.  The  mi- 
niftry,  however,  affured  the  ambaflfadors  that  the 
king  v/ould  indemnify  the  duke,  as  foon  as  the 
particulars  of  his  lofs  mould  be  afcertained  ;  and 
they  were  given  to  underftand,  that  if  Charles 
would  fend  envoys  to  Louviers,  they  mould  be  met 
by  ambafTadors  from  England,  empowered  to  fettle 
all  matters  in  difpute  between  them  and  their  allies. 
Conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  this  place, 
where  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries  obferved  that 
Fougeres  had  been  furpriled  without  the  confent  or 
knowledge  of  the  regent  -,  and  that  the  fum  de- 
manded greatly  exceeded  the  damage  which  the 
duke  had  fuftained.  The  French  ambaffadors, 
without  paying  the  leaft  regard  to  thefe  remon- 
ftrances,  told  them  in  a  peremptory  manner,  that 
unlefs  the  duke  of  Bretagne  mould  receive  the  fa- 
tisfaclion  required,  their  mailer  would  confider  the 
truce  as  infringed  ;  fo  that  the  conferences  were  im- 
mediately at  an  end.  Charles  was  fo  intent  upon 
recommencing  hoftilities,  while  Henry  was  altoge- 
ther unprepared  for  a  rupture,  that  if  the  court  of 
England  had  agreed  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
he  would  have  found  another  caufe  for  rekindling 
the  flames  of  war  •,  and  even  made  a  pretence  of 
their  having  violated  the  truce  with  Scotland,  be- 
fore the  death  of  James,  the  manner  of  which  we 
have  already  related.  Neverthelefs,  he  ftill  amufed 
the  Englifh  miniftry  with  negotiations,  under  the 
cover  of  which  he  prepared  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign-, while  Henry's  council  feemed  to  (leep  at 
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the  helm,  and  took  not  the  leafl  precaution  agatnft  A-c-'74»* 
the  brewing  ftorm.  They  did  not  even  reftore  the 
town  of  Fougeres,  or  endeavour  in  any  lhape  to 
appeafe  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  fo  juftly  in- 
cenfed.  One  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  Mar- 
garet, having  no  children  of  her  own  to  engage  her 
intered  and  affection  in  the  cauie  of  the  Knglifh, 
co-operated  with  the  defigns  of  her  family  in  France, 
and  by  her  negligence  favoured  the  expulfion  of  her 
hufband's  troops  from  her  native  country. 
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